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" The impression which has gone abroad of the weakness 
of the South, as connected with the slave-question, exposes 
us to such constant attacks, has done us so much injury, 
and is calculated to produce such infinite mischiefs, that I 
embrace the occasion presented by the remarks of the gen* 
tleman from Massachusetts, to declare that we are ready to 
meet the question promptly and fearlessly. It is one from 
which we are mt disposed to shrink, in whatever fobm, ob 

UNDER WHATEVER C XCUMSTANCES rp MAY BE PRESSED UPON 

vs. We are ready to make up the issue as to the influence 
of slavery on individttal and national character— on the 
prosperity and greatness either of the United States, or 
particular States. Sir, when arraigned at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, on this charge of slavery, we can stand up with 
conscious rectitude, plead not guilty, and put ourselves 
upon God and our country," — Speech of Robert Y. 
Hatne, of South Carolina, in reply to Mr. Webster, deliv' 
ered in the Senate of the United States, Jan. 21, 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It has been said, and is oMn repeated, that tho 
United States of America are trying a great social ex- 
periment, upon the result of which hangs the future 
fate not of America only, but to a certain extent, of 
all mankind. 

The consequences likely to flow from the success or 
failure of this experiment, are doubtless exaggerated ; 
for those universal laws which regulate the feelings 
and the actions of men, will ultimately product their 
necessary effects, in spite of narrow systems of policy 
and morals, founded upon the success or failure of 
any single experiment. 

But whatever we may think of its probable conse- 
quences, however fancy may magnify, or reason may 
diminish them, the experiment itself, is a great one. 
It is in fact far more complicated and more critical, and 
therefore greater and more interesting, than it is com- 
monly represented. 

The Airierican experiment is usually described, as 
purely an experiment of democracy; an attempt to 
establish a perfect equality of political rights ; an es- 
say towards the equal distribution among all the 
members of the community, of freedom, property, 
knowledge, social advantages, and those other good 
things which make up the mass of human happiness. 
AM this experiment-r-as we are assured by jeveiy 
writer, na;tiyej or foreignj who has touched ujkon tlxe 
kibjfect, owing to the peculiar circumstances of tfea 
«()tuitfyi is carried on to the greatest possible ai^vsfcn- 
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tage, not being compelled to encounter a multitude of 
hostile influences, by which such an undertaking, any 
where else, would be most vigorously opposed. 

This is not a true representation of the case. If ill 
certain parts of the American Union, the experiment 
of Democracy be steadily and quietly pursued, and 
with an influence and a feeling in its favor which have 
at length become predominant, in certain other parts of 
the country, it is quite overshadowed, and is reduced 
to creep pale and sickly on the ground, by another ex- 
periment, less talked about, less celebrated, but not 
the less real or important, to wit, the experiment of 
Despotism. 

The Northern States of the Union are unquestion- 
able Democracies, and every day they are verging 
nearer and nearer towards the simple idea and theo- 
retic perfection of that form of government. The 
Southern States of the Union, though certain demo- 
cratic principles are to be found in their constitutions 
and their laws, are in no modern sense of the word 
entitled to the appellation of Democracies : They are 
Aristocracies; and aristocracies of the sternest and 
most odious kind. Property, and all the rights, ad- • 
vantages and enjoyments which the laws bestow, are 
limited to certain families and their descendants. Cer- 
tain other families and their offspring, to the latest 
generation, are not only deprived of all political priv- 
ileges and social advantages, but they are the hered- 
itary subjects, servants, bondsmen of the privileged 
class. JSvery man of the privileged order who is pos- 
sessed of any property at all, is apt to own at least 
one slave ; if he is rich, he may own a thousand ; but 
whether one or a thousand, of those he does own, the 
laws create him with but a single slight, and in fact 
merely nomiiial exception, the absolute master, lord 
and despot. In their relation towards each other, the 
members of the privileged class are nominally equal ; 
and in that aspect, it may happ^ that the lord of a 
plantation and five ^hundred slaves, shall be a great 
{[tickler for liberty and equality. But the liberty and 
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e4uaiity for which he contends, is wholly confined to 
the privileged order; and the total subjection and 
eternal servitude of the unprivileged class, is consid- 
ered a matter of course, a first principle, a fixed and 
established ordinance, as inevitable and as incapable 
of alteration, as the laws of oature. 

It is evident then, how cor ' -iited is the Americftn 
experiment. If the democr.:: art of it, has hith- 
erto been pursued in silence let, and with such 
apparent success!; that the a: . of Damocracy 
have been ready to cry out, thai Mem is already 
solved ; — that quiet and silence 3ii merely ac- 
cidental ; that success has been o.. ; sr^ress which 
was comparatively speaking, but silgiiily opposed; 
and it is but now that Democracy and Despotisia face 
to face J like Gabriel and the Arch-enemy, make ready 
for a desperate and dreadful struggle. The prepara- 
tion, the courage, the arms, the loftiness of soul we 
not on the part of the " angelic squadron" alone : 

On t' other side, Satan alarai'd 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like Teneriffe, or Atlas, unremoved 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plum' d; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem'd both spear and shield. — 

The struggle that impends is of a nature to a 
the country to the centre, and to end, if we heliev*?.- 
the prophecies of our southern friends, in civil com- 
motions, infuriated hostilities, and savage war. 

So it may be. The event is in their power. Let 
them be wise in time. The balance of justice is 
stretched across the sky, — and is it not their scale that 
kick^ the beam 1 Let them look up and read their Jot 
iji that celestial sigii^ and know themselves, howli^t^^ 
how ^eak, if they resist. Even the arch-fiend cared 
not to stnlggle against inevitable fate, and fied.a striiG^ 
in Which he cowld but sufifer. ..I 
^ *Ria;t het«rc^eneou& miisture of aristberacies and 
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deinooiracies, which makes up the American Union; 
that strange compound of liberty and despotism, which 
nrades the laws of so many of the States, and lurks 
murely, in the federal conatitution ; such hostile and 
repulsive elements having been so long quietly in con- 
tact without producing an explosion, it has thence 
been argued, and believed, that they might always re- 
main so. But those who reason thus, have not well 
considered the history of the American States, nor the 
kind of progress which Democracy has hitherto made. 
The dispute which severed the colonies from Great 

r Britain, gave rise to constitutions in the norttiem 
States of the confederacy, which acknowledged to a 
greater or less degree, the leading principles of liberty 
and equality ; principles which before hardly had an 
existence, except in the speculations of a few political 
\ theorists. In no part of the country, were the funda- 
"inental theorems of this modern system of policy, more 
liberally received or more warmly maintained, than 
/in the New England States, where the equal distribu- 
/ tion of property seemed to open the way for the easy 
I introduction of a purely democratical system. 
1 But property iff not the only source of political pow- 
ler. From the earliest settlement of those States, the 
^ergy had always exercised a predominant influence. 
XPhey formed a distinct order, acting together with 
^^ ision and promptitude, and monopolizing all the 
y'l^inning and no small share of the active talent of the 
/ community. The mass of the people, though all could 
f readr,-- an inestimable accomplishment, and under fa- 
V vorable circumstances, capable in itself of becoming 
the' foundation of the most liberal knowledge, — ^were 
yet extremely ignorant ; for they had no book but Uie 
bible, and for the most part they relied upon their re- 
iigiottfl teachers with a submissive and superstitious 
4^paidance, for such expositifms of its contents as they 

t-.mw- fit to give. In this state of the case, the power 
Mlhidi the clergy (exercised was yery great. It was 
/llowever for the most part ninoral power, apover nol 
iver tiie bodies, but oTer tho minas of meni and of 
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course, it wai least felt by those who vielded to it tha 
most implicit submission. Some harsh acts of perse- 
cution and punishment, were occasionally dealt out td 
such insubordinate^ persons, as were bold enough to 
think for themselves, or to question the infallible and 
divine authority of the " standing order." But in 
general, that veneration which the " ministers" claim- 
ed, was spontaneously yielded, and the jwwer thus 
conferred was judiciously fortified by being shared 
with such of the laymen as most excelled in shrewd- 
ness, ambition, and spiritual gifts. 

The Revolution, and those questions of constitu- 
tional law to which it gave rise, and more yet, those 
extensive and iniquitous fluctuations of property which 
the paper money system produced, raised mto conse- 
quence another body of men, superior to the clergy in 
active talent ; almost their equals in learning ; and if 
they were not regarded with the same anectionate 
awe, yet both feared and respected by the people. 
These' were the Lawyers. 

This new order did not hazard its influence nor 
waste its strength in a struggle for power, with the 
clergy. On the contrary, the dergy and the lawyers 
soon formed an intimate union ; and though these lat- 
ter were sometimes a little wanting in respect for the 
theological dogmas, and the austere morality of their 
aUies, these deficiencies of faith snd practice were 
more than made up for, by the zeal and subtlety 
with which they defended the legal privileges of the 
clergy, and labored to uphold their influence and au- 
thority. 

This double hierarchy of law and divinity, long 
maintained a predominating influence over the yeo- 
manry of New England. Bred up on their farms in 
the simplest way, and with a deep revereiwe for reU- 
gion and the law, a reverence easily and naturally 
transferred to the clergy and the lawyers ; dependinj^ 
upon the pulpit for their weekly supply of kno'vHedge 
and opinions, or if they read a newspaper, — and 
AXQ«rican newspapers in those times were but stiiid! 
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iiAi|iir|hrKih<KtMng atich an, one' at >thnfnuaMilieT nccaa^ 
iaMfid^{ Ibe iM^latiue Mod iwith ! l8\ii]r«Ks, 'wliu^ 
•up^nor infontmuoa, cloqitetiae and advoitaess, put 
every 'Ihing <ih 'Aieir power v the judgesji sedan iin idan 
tenuve of Xheir ofiioe, and the profound respedtivath 
-wiiiob dt vroa regarded, contributing by ihei^ decisions, 
to ui^old a system of Which fhey formed A part; 
thuB beset, hoimned in, oantroHdd and OT«r*awed, all 
the rwieaket spirits and more submissive tempers, that 
is to say, Chid mass of the community, cowered and 
submitted to a power, so bbldly claimed, so vigorously 
enforced, and exercised on the part of tliose iedio held 
it, with a serious and sincere belief that superior 
knowledge, virtue and capacity, justly entitled them 
to pre-eminent authority. 

But notwithstanding this moral oligarchy to which 
New England was subjected, the spirit of democracy 
had nestled in the bosoms of her people ; and cherished 
by degrees into energy and strength, it presently be- 
^an to plume its wings, and to make ready for assert- 
mgits just dominicm. 

The history of the contest in New England, be- 
tween Democracy on the one hand, and the priestly 
and legal alliance on the other, lias n«ver yet been 
written. Itis npt adorned with any of those palpable 
apts, those scenes ef devastation and slaughter, which 
have hitherto formed the chief topics cf historic nar- 
rt^ost ; and though a most violent and bitter stru^e, 
80 little has it attracted the attention of political wri- 
ters, that the progress of American Democracy, thus 
far, has been generally described as quiet, silent and 
abnost unrosiBtod. 

To one, who from the ihe anay of the combatants, 
had divined the probalde termination of the conflict, 
the speedy discomfiture of the democratical party 
would have a^NBared inevitable. Behind fhe legdl 
and ci^rical ohainpions who proudly led the van of the 
opposing ibrees, there followed a goodly host,inoludiK|tg 
by fox merest respectable, and apparently the most 
wozthy portions of society. The wealthy, almoeiito 
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a man, enlisted in behalf of the established order of 
things, which having made them rich, in their estima- 
tion, could not but be good. Besides, their wealth 
enabled them to purchase by gifts to pious uses, and 
without any special personal merit, high seats in th» 
synagogue; and sufficed to enrol them in the list of 
'^genUemen," with whom the ministers and the lawyers 
were accustomed to share their authority. Next fol- 
lowed the great mass of the religiously disposed ; for 
}t requires an unusual degree of discernment and de- 



habit, and to distinguish between a reverence for reli- 
gion, and a blind submission to spiritual guides. The 
literature of the country, such as it was, naturally 
appeared on the side of those who were its principal 
patrons ; and crowding in the rear, came the young 
talent and ambition of the times, anxious to sus- 
tain a system, which seemed to offer a rightful pre- 
eminence to talent, and to ambition a station above 
the vulgar level. 

The array upon the other side, was contemptible 
in comparison. Some leaders there were, "sons of 
liberty," who had been nu/sed in the cradle of the 
revolution, whose character, whose honor, whose pat- 
riotism was unquestionable, and upon whose oletf 
reputation not all the outrageous calumny of fheir op« 
ponents could lix the shadow of a stain. And therd 
were some followers too, who seemed to love d^E^mocra- 
cy for itself; men enamoured of the idea of equality, 
who sought no private advantage, but only the pubiic 
good. But these, whether leaders or followers, were 
comparatively few. The mass of the party seenved 
made up like the band of David, when he rose in rebel- 
lion against the Lord's anointed ;—<aU who were in 
debt, all who were in distress^ all who were discoa- 
tented, enlisted beneath this banner ; and to believe 
the account of their opponents, not the tatteidemaliDni 
of Falstaff's en|istm^t were more idle, vieioiis, dis- 
honest and dangerous. 
The truth is, that so stem, severe, active «»d wfixt' 



cision, to 




from the influences of education and 
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ential, was the authority which the allied hierarchy 
exercised, that few men who had property, standing, 
character, friends, to lose, cared to risk the consequen- 
ces of those bulls of excommunication which were 
fuhninated from the pulpit and the picsn, and those 
torrents of calumny, denunciation, and abuse, poured 
forth by a thousand fluent tongues, against whomso- 
ever deserted the ark of the covenant, and allied him- 
self to the uncircumcised Philistines. 

The democratic party were not wanting in efforts 
to enlist the powerful aid of religion upon their side. 
They made friends with the Baptists and other dis- 
senters from the established creed, who cherished an 
hereditary hatred toward the congregational priest- 
hood) and who were struggling to escape from the le- 
gal disabilities with which their heresies still continued 
to be visited. These clerical allies, in imitation of 
their opponents, mingled religion with politics, and 
sought to turn the excited feelings of their hearers, 
into poUtical channels. They were denounced by the 
regular order, as hedge-priests, sectarians, wild enthu- 
siasts, puffed up with a ridiculous over-estimate of 
their spiritual endowments, ignorant, mrbnleat, bad 
men, who in attempting to overturn the platform on 
which was raised the sober edifice of congregational- 
ism, sought to destroy the foundations of society, and 
to mix up all things in chaotic confusion. 

In this situation of affairs, democratical principles 
were still enabled to gain the ascendency in New Eng- 
land, and to become the prevailing creed, by the joint 
effect of two separate causes, each of which was per- 
haps potent enough in itself to have ensured the vic- 
tory. 

Though the professors of these principles were pro- 
scribed by the New England (digarchy, declared desti- 
tute of any claims to attention or indulgence, represented 
as wild poUtical fanatics, the disciples of Robespierre, 
desirous to abolish religion, and to root up morals, to 
destroy the natural instincts of humanity, and to spriu- 
Jck the land with fire and blood; they.found encourage- 
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ment, support and aid, whers there was the least rea- 
son to expect it, to wit, at the hands of the southern 
slare-holders. Who could have anticipated that the 
apostle of American democracy should himself huve 
been an aristocrat and a despot ! Yet so it was. Jvttac- 
son, is revered, and justly, as the earliest, ablest, boldest 
and most far-going of those who became the expounders 
and advocates of the dcmocratical system in America. 
Most of the others, whether leaaers or followers, 
seemed driven on by a blind instinct. They felt, but 
did not reason. Jenerson based his political opinions 
upon general principles of human nature. Men were 
supposed, in other systems of politics, to be helpless, 
blind, incapable children, unfit to take care of ttiem- 
selves, and certain, if the experiment were tried, to do 
themselves presently some dreadful and irreparable 
harm. Jefferson argued, that however weak and blind 
men might be, yet their own strength and eye-sig^t 
were still their surest hope, and best dependance. If 
aid were elsewhere sought, whence could it come? 
These guides, these guardians, these governors, who 
are they ? Are they not men, weak and-blind ? Worse 
yet, men ready to 1>etray the confidence placed in them, 
and under pretence of protection, themselves to plun- 
der and oppress 1 It is therefore better to make MCh 
man, blind and weak though he be, the chief guardian 
of his own welfare. Subject no man to the arbi^rury 
control of another, who if he may be wiser and bet* 
ter, may just as likely, be blinder and be worse. Sudi 
necessary rules of social conduct as the judgment of 
the majority shall approve, let Uiem be laws, so l<»ig 
as that judgment continues to approve them ; and let 
the laws govern, and the laws alone. 

Such was the political creed of Jefferson. It it the 
creed of democracy ; and he espoused it with a warm, 
an active, almost a fanatic zeal. The perfect pc^tieai 
equality of all men; the absolute right of every ntth 
to be guided by his own pleasure and judgment, ao 
long as he trans^ssee no law, and his equal chum la 
a fail participation in the enactment and xepeid 
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9wry law : these were the very ftuidamental principles 
M toif political syatera. Yet Jefferson remained all 
hii life the tyrant of a plantation, in the enforcement 
•^«f an usurped authority, either personally, or by his 
■Qaiegate, which he himself descnbes, as " a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, — the most 
unremitting despotism on ih&tme part, and degrading 
submission on the other." Ah Truth! 'Tis thee 
alcHie that men should reverence f Do they reverence 
men, it i? an idolatry as base as if thev bowed to stocks 
and stones. Men are blind and weak, the wisest and 
the best ! But Truth, — ^it is unblemished, in itself 
complete, divine, pure, perfect ! 

Had Jefferson attempted to preach the full extent of 
his doctrines in his native state, he would doubtless 
have drawn down upon his head a storm of hatred and 
leproach, not rashly to have been encountered, nor eas- 
ily to have been withstood. But that was an adven- 
ture of difficulty and peril, which he felt no call to 
undertake. Like Henry and Washin^n, and those 
other great men. whose devoted patriotism and many 
virtues wofild make us willingly forget that on their 
own estates they were tyrants, — though he acknowl- 
edged the trampled ri^^hts &nd crjring wrongs -of the 
disrafranchised half ot his fellow countrymen, he yet 
despaired to make any impression upon the ignorance, 
the prejudices, the blind and narrow self-interest of 
the privil^^ed class, and he contented himself with 
now and thra a protest against a system of tyrannical 
usurpation, which carried away by custom and con- 
vooience, he still continued to uphold through the sup- 
port of his own examine. 

The democracy wmch he preached at home, was 
democracy among the aristocrats; — ^and the perlect 
mtmHtY of all the members of the privileged oidet, has 
9V<r been a popular doctrine in all aristocracies The 
f^^ikuve of Uber^" is a phrase under which are inelud- 
<^ two feelings of a very distinct, and sometimes of 
JBi.oppoftfee kmd. Each individual is always the we- 
dsnt «nd feealous^ champion of his own liberty^ be- 
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cause the hatred of all extraneous control, the deairtt 
to be solely governed by the free impulsefi of hit own 
mind, is a part of the constitution of human nakdre 
too essential ever to be wanting. Hence it is that we 
find kings and emperors among the champions of Mty- 
erty and equal rights, by which they understand, the 
liberty of govemmg their own realms without foreign 
control, and the absolute equality of all crowned 
heads. Hare we not seen the Austrian and Russia*! 
despots, leaguing with the king of Prusfiia and the 
haughty aristocracy of England to vindicate the li&er- 
tiea of Europe against the usurpation and tyrannies of 
a Bonaparte? When the chains threatened to bind 
ehemt when they were like to be compelled to bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of a master who more 
SLnsitive than they to the degradations of servitude? 
Who more zealous, more earnest, more sincere in lib- 
erty's cause ? Alexander of Russia turned a dema- 
gogue, and the princes of Germany harangued their 
subjects, not in the dry and austere style of absolute 
authority, but with the supplicating tone, the humble 
and insinuating eloquence, the flattery and fair prom- 
ises, with which ambitious men, in popular states, seek 
to inveigle the popular favor. 

This passion for personal liberty bums fiercely in 
the soul of every human being, and no where fiercer 
than in the hearts of an aristocracy bred to 'its posses- 
sion, and -who have learned to estimate its value by 
having constantly before their eyes the terrible con- 
trast of servitude. 

But the "Jove of liberty" has also another mean- 
ing. It describes a passifHi not for individool freedom, 
but for the freedom of all men ; a wide, expansive 
feeling, the offspring of benevolence, the height of plii- 
lanthropy, the extendon to others of tibial which we 
fijid best and most desirable for ourselves; its extiea- 
iioii not only to those to whom we are boimd by fii^ 
miliar ties of interest and sympathy, our fiiend» aiid 
JiMned} or those whom however oUierwise indoish 
Mtod with MBj we still assimilate to om«ehr€» Iqr 
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mme real or fanciful analogies ; but absolutely, its es- 
Jension tx> all men,— the love of freedom wherever, by 
whomsoever, exercised, as an abstract good. 

It is evident that the love of liberty in this high 
seBse, can shine out in perfection only from hearts the 
wpf-mest, souls the most cultivated, minds the most 
J : , mnclouded and serene. But fragments of it, 
'■■J- ks from this celestial flame, sometimes but dim, 
the smallest atom almost, and -hat too buried, and quite 
smothered amid the ashes of selfish passions,— yet 
dim or bright, smothered or burning clear, this passion 
for universal freedom is still a part of human nature, 
but a pairt of it which lies dead and dark in unculti- 
vated souls, and which only begins to kindle and to 
blaae, in the forward and quick feeling minds of a pol- 
ished and reflecting age. 

To this latter feeling, noble and refined, and 'vhich 
luj'ks, however invisible, even in the hearts oi a slave- 
holding arist^>c^acy, Jefferson did not dare to appeal. 
He was content to act the humble and comparatively 
inconsiderabie part of a champion for equality among 
the aristocrats : and laboring to forget that the unpriv- 
ileged class — s ^ of whom, to behove the voice of 
common rcpo -^ere his own children, — had any 
greater capac . or rights than beasts of burden, he 
ca?rtailed the expansive and universal clauses of his 
political creed, till the mantle of liberty which should 
have extmded its protection to every citizen, embraced 
within i^ torn aiid mutilated folds only the privileged 
order. 

The oUgaicbical party in the southern aristocracies, 
the aristocracyj 80 to speak, of the privileged order, 
though they were richer and better educated than their 
neighbors of (he common sort, had no such moral hold 
wpm men's minds as the hierarchy of the north. The 
prfgudkes m (awot of family and rank to which they 
were in^bted for jtlie general actewledgm^t J[ 
theit jEiupi^iority) had beei^ shaken by the revotudon, 
Mm& 9^s »> tmtt axd ineffisctual leiSistance, ^oli- 
gflirohical party ia Yirgiiiia and the Oarolinas was 
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completely broken down by the vigorous assault which 
the Jeffersonians nade ^ipon them, HeyiceforT^Brd the 
most complete and democratica! eqm.i^Vf amoiig aJl the 
members of the privileged class, became the settled 
and established creed of southern politics. But the 
Jeffersonian party, while it aimed at overturning the 
oligarchies of the southern states, aimed also at supre- 
macy in the federal government ; and the same victory 
which assured their ascendency at home, raised their 
leader to the presidential chair. 

From that elevation, Jefferson stretched forth a help- 
ing hand to the struggling democrats of New Eng- 
land ; and by means of the honors and offices within 
his gift, he enlisted into iheir cause divers mercenaries 
of courage and ability, who were seduced from the 
ranks of tiie hierarchy, and having taken pay at the 
hands of democracy, fought valiantly in her cause. 

As the Jeffersonians continued for twenty-four yaars 
at the head of the federal government, and during all 
that time, consoled, comforted, aided and abetted the 
democrats of New England, the party began presently 
to grow somewhat more respectable ; and as the ad- 
vantages to be derived from belonging to it, became 
more and more numerous, converts were multiplied, 
and presently there might be numbered among them 
even some of the clergy and the lawyers. 

It is evident that this process alone would at length 
have given to democratical principles a nominal, if not 
a practical ascendency. But as I have mentioned, 
there was another cause in operation, in itself suffi- 
cient to have ensured an ultimate, and a more sub- 
stantial triumph. Notwithstanding the grand array 
of followers mustered by the hierarchy, there were 
many among them who at heart were traitors to the 
cause. They had been bred up in a horror of ^emo- 
cracy, which they were taught to regard as the con- 
centmtion of aU possible evil, and to the repetition of 
certain dogmas containing the substance of theoligaiv 
«hi<^ creed. Yet insensibly they became dsmocaBats 
themselves ; asd the superior order, to maintaiti its 
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influence and preserve its ascendency, was soon oblig- 
ed to descend to all those arts of popularity, ivhich 
when practised by their opponents, tney had denounc- 
ed as nt only for demagogues. 

The power of the priestly and legal hierarchy consist- 
ed in their monopoly of talent and education, and in a 
certain superstitious reverence with which they were 
regarded by the people. So long as these two sources 
of power continued in full operation, their credit could 
not be shaken, and their influence carried every thing 
• before it. But with the progress of time, and the in- 
creasing wealth of the community, education became 
more general, books and periodicals were multiplied, 
and knowledge was disseminated. The oligarchical 
order lost their superiority in this respect, and with it, 
they lost the awe and veneration of the people. To 
complete their discomfiture, they quarrelled among 
themselves on certain points of theology ; and as the 
dispute waxed warm, the parties to it became more in- 
tent upon destroying each other's influence, than upon 
maintaining their own. 

Such was the end of the oligarchical rule in New 
England, of which some vestiges yet remain, but of 
which the life and spirit has departed. The political 
creed, generally and it may be said, universally, pro- 
fessed, — albeit the ancient regime has still many se- 
cret adherents, — is a purely democratic creed, and the 
struggle for influence and office between contending 
poUticians, turns wholly upon the question, who among 
them are the best democrats, who are most devoted to 
the interests of the people 1 

Though the New England States formed that part 
of the Union which held out longest against the general 
reception of the democratic theory, yet the equal distri- 
buticMi of property, the more extensive dmusion of 
knowledge, and that feeling of personal independence 
and equality long cherished among the people, made 
them from the beginning, the best adapted of all tiie 
states, to enter lolly into the spirit of democracy, and to 
display, in the most striking light, the advantages of 
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that form of government. Accordingly it may be said 
that the New England States, notwithstanding some 
gross defects in their political and social system, afS:>rd, 
at this moment, the most remarkable approach any 
where to be found, toward the theoretical perfection of 
ideal democrsM;y. 

But it was not in Now England alone, that the pro- 
gress of the democratical experiment met with opposi- 
tion. The middle states — New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, — at the era of the revolution, contained 
an oUgarchy of rich land-holders, who assumed, and 
for some time retained, the exclusive political control 
of their respective communities. To this landed aris- 
tocracy the lawyers joined themsdver , as also the cler- 
gy, whose influence though by no means equal to that 
of their brethren in New England, was far from con- 
temptible. The yeomanry of those states were in 
general, rude and ignorant. As there was no system 
of public schools, many of them were unable to read : 
and if they were free from some of the prejudices oi 
the New Englanders, they were far behind them, in 
knowledge, industry, self-respect,, and that sensibUity 
of mind and heart, which civilization produces. 

If the members of the oligarchical party in these 
states, could have agreed among themselves, they might 
long have maintained their influence and authority. 
But presently they quarrelled, and divided into hostile 
and bitter factions. Certain persons among them, 
whether to secure the popular favor by putting them- 
selves forward as the champions of popular rights, or 
some of them perhaps, sincere converts to the creed, 
soon declared themselves the patrons and champions 
of democracy; but as they had a powerful resistance 
to contend against at home, and opponents who, though 
discomfited, still kept the field, they were fain to yield 
the precedence to Jefferson and his southern supporters, 
and to be content with the second part, where they 
would gladly have claimed the first. 

As to the states north-west of the Ohio, which aiB 
now beginning to occupy so conspicuous a place in the 
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Uaiou, their origin is so recent, and their population 
has hitherto been so much engrossed with the cares 
and occupations incident to new settlements, that as 
yet, they have exercised but a limited influence upon 
the sentiment and opinions of the country. That in- 
fluence however has been almost purely democratic, 
and from the very birth of those communities, democ- 
racy has always been their prevailing political creed. 

These slight and imperfect historical sketches lead 
us to a fact of the greatest importance towards a cor- 
rect understanding of the progress, present state, and 
future prospects of political opinion and political action, 
in America. Ever since the formation of the federal 
constitution, down* almost to the present moment, 
strange as it may seem, the democratic party of the 
Union has been headed, guided, governed and con- 
trolled by certain slave-holding aristocrats of the south ; 
— Jeflerson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson have been 
successively, its leaders, and its idols. 

Under Jeflerson, theoretical democracy was a new 
thing; and it was embraced with all the warmth which 
novelty is apt to inspire. It formed a principal topic 
of public discussion ; and was defended, if not always 
by sound reasonings and substantial arguments, yet 
with the enthusiastic zeal of sincere conviction. 

But presently the public attention was diverted into 
other channels, and became engrossed by matters 
with which democracy had little or no connection. 
Under Madison, the great question was, whether the 
United States should resent and repel the insults and 
the wrongs heaped upon them by foreign powers, and 
if so, whether they should make war against the 
tyrant Bonaparte, or the English aristocracy. The 
dexnocratic party was in general favorable to Bona- 
parte, for he was the child, and he had declared him- 
self the heir, and had seized upon the inheritance of 
the French Revolution. But the very fact that they 
were led by irrational sympathies, and the ardor of 
political controversy, to wink at, to apologize for, and 
aimoBt to defend, the violence and outrages of a mili- 
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tary usurper, was so contrary to their principles, and 

Sroduced such a confusion of ideas, that tiie ^7«at 
octrines of their creed dropped almost out of ught, 
and whether or not one was favorable to a war with 
Great Britain, presently became the test of pplitical 
orthodoxy, — a test altogether aside from the funda- 
mental principles of the democratical system. 

Under Monroe, the great controversies of the day, 
respected the protection of American industry ; a pure 
question of national economy, upon which people 
took sides, for the most part, not according to their 
political opinions, but according to the views they en- 
tertained of the effect which this protection would be 
likely to have upon their own private pecuniary in- 
terests. 

During the administrations of Madison and Mon- 
roe though the democratic creed was predominant 
throughout the greater part of the country, and 
though during the interval, it achieved its final tri- 
umph in New England, yet beginning in those states 
where it had earliest prevailed, and extending gradual- 
ly to the rest, it degenerated almost into a mere form 
of words without force or vitality. 

This state of things is easily explained. The 
leaders of the democratic, as of all other political par- 
ties, were for the most part adventurers, — ^mere sol- 
diers of fortune, who sought credit, honors, office, and 
power, by the zealous advocacy of principles which 
they saw to have many adherents, but- for which they 
themselves felt no very devoted love, apart from the 
advancement to which they hoped these principles 
might help them. That advancement attained, the 
party triumphant, themselves in office, they looked 
with feelings of contempt upon the ladder by which 
they had ascended, they were even desirous to cast it 
down, lest perchance stronger men might climb up 
thereby, and thrust them from their places. 

The mouths of the prophets being closed, the peo- 
ple wandered as sheep without a shepherd; and 
Uiough the democratic creed was publicly professed 
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by all, there Uirlicd iu the hearts of many a cold in- 
difference, a sneering scepticism, a silent disbelief. 

With Monroe terminated the direct line of the Jef- 
iersonian succession; and then began that struggle 
for the possession of the presidential chair, which has 
been so earnestly kept up for the last twelve or four- 
teen years. No one has had a larger share in that con- 
test, than John C. Calhoun, a person likely to figure 
in history, for the instruction and amusement of man- 
kind. 

That able, but restless and unprincipled man, first 
came into public life as a leading democrat ; but that 
was at a time when democracy in its current sense, 
meant little more than hostility to Great Britain. 
Coming from South Carolina as he did, it was but 
natural that he should be, as he was, a thorough 
aristocrat; and that not content with the mere supre- 
macy of one race over another, he desired to concen- 
trate all political power ijito the hands of a chosen 
few, of whom he himself should be the chief and 
leader. 

But satisfied by the result of his earlier experi- 
ments, that the aristocratical party was not strong 
enough to bestow that power at which he aimed, and 
that even if it were, he would encounter on that side, 
some dangerous competitors ; he turned short about, 
and recollecting the success of Jefferson, resolved to 
try a new means of advancement, and to summon 
up, from the slumbers of some sixteen years, the 
genius of Democracy, which he fondly hoped to be 
able to convert into the mere servant of his political 
schemes. 

The magician was able, and the charm worked 
weUL Dimly in the distance, hazy and indistinct, ap- 
peared a figure, whose broad proportions told that 
time and slumber had but increased its stature and 
its power. One fox)t upon the western prairies, the 
other amid the snowy lulls of New England, it strode 
across the land. The people saw and worshipped. 
A new enthusiasm was kindled in their hearts. No- 
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thing could resist it. Those who put themselves 
forward as the priests, the favored, the chosen of this 
new avatar of democratical reform, were received 
with confidence, welcomed with acclamation, and en- 
trusted with power. So far the thin^ worked well, 
and he who had called up this apparition of democra- 
cy, succeeded in installing, as its high-priest and 
chosen minister, a man who had been a slave-trader, 
a man who was a slave-holder, who preached liberty 
and equality at Washington, but who at home was 
the despot of the Hermitage ! 

His purposes thus far accomplished, he who had 
raised the spirit sought to lay it. But it defies bis 
power. Among the ciowd of hypocritical worship- 
pers and blind devotees, there are found a few whose 
homage is at once enlightened and sincere. They 
look upon democracy not with a stupid gaze of admi- 
ration, unable to distinguish between the apparent 
and the real, but with a discernment, upon which the 
arts of political cunning will not easily impose. De- 
mocracy, in their estimation, is not a mere phantom 
by whose aid the credulous may be deluded, and offi- 
ces and honors be secured to the deluders ; it is a real 
existence, a substantial thing, a powerful and essen- 
tial means of advancing the public welfare. It is to 
these adherents, that Democracy now entrusts herself. 
From being the nursling, the pupil, the instrument of 
Southern despotism, she is about to become a rival 
and an enemy. The allegiance she has so long yield- 
ed to Southern step-fathers, she will yield no longer. 
The alliance is broken ; and conscious of superior 
power and higher claims, Democracy demands hom- 
age and submission, where hitherto she has paid 
them. 

She prepares to act. She poiQts in sorrow, shame 
and anger, to the capitol turned into a slave market; 
to the broad plains of the south, watered with the 
blood of their cultivators ; and to the thousand petty 
despots, each arbitrary lord and irresponsible tyrant, 
upon his own plantation. 
3 
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It is in vain that southern oppressors console them- 
selves with ideas of the insignificance of those who 
make the first assault. They may ridicule them as 
fools, fanatics, women. What of that 1 Does the re- 
sult of an attack depend upon the prudence, or the 
wisdom of those who have volunteered for the forlorn 
hope ? What matter who or what they are, those 
who rush hlindly and devotedly upon the open-mouth- 
ed cannon, the leveled bayonets of the enemy ? They 
are but food for powder, and they know it. In every 
great cause it is necessary that some should perish. 
But if the cause be great, for one that falls, ten will 
be found ambitious so to suffer ! 

It is in vain we at the North, cry out that the con- 
test is unseasonable and premature. It has begun ; it 
must, go on. Grant that over-zealous and fanatical 
haste has precipitated a struggle which we would 
gladly have deferred, and slumbering out our own 
time in quiet, have thrust upon the days of our chil- 
dren. No matter. In this thing we cannot have our 
way. The trumpet has sounded ; the bold and un- 
quiet are rushing to the field. We may cry peace, 
peace, — ^but there is no peace. Fight we must, upon 
one side or the other. The contest is begun already, 
and will soon become general. In such a struggle 
there can be no neutrality. It is time to be choosing 
under which banner we will stand ! 

To every one at the North, Democracy is to some 
extent famiUar. Many have doubtless viewed it 
through a deceptive medium, and have seen it only 
as it has been reflected by ignorance, or distorted by 
prejudice; all however have formed some opinion 
about it, and that opinion is founded upon knowledge 
either actual or imaginary. But Despotism, the des- 
potism of the slave states, is a thing known at the 
north only by name, and in general. Few have seen 
it; fewer still have studied it; and the greater part 
are. totally ignorant of its real character. 

Before enlisting, it is well to know the cause in 
which we are to serve. It is the purpose of the fol- 
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lowing pages to exhibit the system of social polity 
established in the southern states, such as it is in its 
operation and eiFects ; not in particular and accidental 
instances, but generally, and by virtue of those laws 
of human nature upon which the working of social 
and political institutions must depend. 

This inquiry is necessary for our own satisfaction. 
Without making it, how can we act either reasonably 
or safely? Here is a question with two sides to it, 
and one side or the other, we must take. How can 
we choose without knowledge 1 Despotism may be 
an excellent thing, well entitled to our warmest sup- 
port; but how can we know it to be so, without 
knowing what it is ? 

Yet are we stopped short, in the very threshold of this 
inquiry, by the threats and execrations of -the south. 
Dare to inquire ; dare look behind the veil that hides 
our private doings ; dare question us, or any of our 
acts, and we dissolve the Union ! Such an imperti- 
nence is lawful cause of war, and we will wage it! 

Indeed ! — It is necessary then to weigh these threats. 

The Union of the States has been made the occasion 
and the theme of a great deal of unmeaning declama- 
tion. An idea seems to prevail, that excellent a thing 
as the Union is, the people, ignorant and short-sight- 
ed, may sometime take it into their heads to think 
otherwise ; and therefore it is necessary to create a 
prejudice in favor of the Union, — a sort of feeling for 
it like that feeling of loyalty, which has often upheld 
a throne in spite of the vices and the tyranny of him 
who sat upon it. 

Under a democratic government, prejudices of this 
sort are not only useless, they are highly mischievous ; 
they are but manacles and fetters put into the hands 
of the artful and designing, by means of whith the 
people are bound, and shorn, against their intei'est, 
and against their judgment. 

The men who formed the Union were neither bet- 
-ter ndr wiser than ourselves. Frfr certain arg;umei|ts 
'and rea.sons in its favor, they formed it; for cefliiin * 
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arguments and reasons in its favor, we should sustain 
it; not for itself; for in itself, iUs neither good nor 
bad. It may be either, as circumstances are. 

What are these reasons and arguments in favor of 
the Union ? Briefly these ; that the Union serves to 
protect us against aggressions from abroad, and civil 
war at home ; that it is the best guarantee of our 
independence and our freedom. 

But suppose this same Union to be made the pre- 
text for a violent interference with our dearest rights? 
Suppose that under pretence of preserving the Union, 
we are to be deprived of the liberty of the press, the 
liberty of discussion, the liberty of thought, — nay 
more, the liberty of feeling, the right of sympathy 
with those who suffer 7 Suppose this Union requires 
to be cemented with blood, and that we are called 
upon to surrender up the noblest of our sons Aiid 
daughters to be tortured to death by southern wnips, 
for the grievous sin of having denounced despotism 
with the generous emphasis of freedom 1 

Are we ready to bow thus submissively before the 
grim and bloody shrine of this political Moloch? Are 
we prepared to make these sacrifices? When the 
thing has changed its nature, what though it still re- 
tain its former name? Though it be called a Union, 
what is it but a base subjection, a miserable servitude? 

Some sixty years ago, we had a Union with Great 
Britain, a Union that had lasted for near two centu- 
ries, a cherished Union, the recollection of which 
kindled a glow in every American besom ; not a fra- 
ternal Union merely, but closer yet, maternal, filial. 
That connection had many things to recommend it. 
It sustained our weakness; it brightened our ob- 
scurity; it made us partakers in the renown of 
Britain, and part and parcel of a great nation. 
What curses, eighty years ago, would have blighted 
the parricide, who should have gone about to sever 
that connection, so dear, so beneficial ! 

The mother country, not satisfied with the afOsc- 
tioii of her daughter, sought to abuse her power, and 
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to extort a tribute. But were all the advantages -of 
our Union with Britain to be given up, mere^ to 
avoid the payment of a paltry tax on tea ? Were all 
the calamities of civil war to be hazarded, all the 
miseries of a hostile invasion, intrigues with foreign 
powers, and their dangerous interference, public dobts, 
. standing armies, the risk of anarchy, and of military 
usurpation ? 

Yes, all, said our fathers, all is to be risked, rather 
than surrender our pecuniary independence, rather 
than become tributary to a British parliament ; rather 
than be taxed at the pleasure of the mother country. 
A Union upon such terms is a mockery ; it is not the 
Union we have loved and cherished. We scorn it, 
and we spurn it. 

So our fathers said. And when it is undertaken to 
deprive us not of our money, — which, for the sake of 
peace, we might be willing to part with, — but of that 
whose value money cannot estimate ; when it is at- 
tempted to shut out from us the atmosphere, the essen- 
tial life-breath of liberty ; when it is sought to gag 
our free mouths, to forbid and stop the beating of our 
free hearts; to subdue us by penal sfatutes into a 
servile torpidity, and an obsequious silence, shall we 
hesitate one moment to repel this impudent effort of 
despotism, because, if we refuse to submit, it will en- 
danger the Union 7 Perish the Union ; let it ten times 
perish, from the moment it becomes inconsistent with 
humanity and with freedom ! 

Should South Carolina declare that war, for which, 
as she asserts, she has such lawful cause, and march an 
army northward to enforce silence at the point of the 
bayonet, the sons of those men who fought at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, will perhaps know how to repel the 
invaders ; and those states which furnished soldiers, 
generals, arms and money, to re-conquer C&TOlina from 
Cornwallis and Rawdon, will be able, peradventure, 
to vindicate their own liberties against aliy force which 
Carolinian despots may be able to send ftgainist thelft. 

In this matter, let us learn a lesson from these ir^kT 
3* 
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Oaroliniant. It is but four or five years since, that 
South Carolina considered herself aggrieved, by what 
ahe esteemed the usurpations of the federal govem- 
ment She accused Congress of levying taxes, which 
tho constitution did not authorize. No matter wheth- 
er the charge were true or false ; those who made it, 
doubtless were sincere. And did they quietly submit 
to this aggression, rather than endanger the Union by 
their resistance? Not they. 

Though denounced at the north as rebels and traitors, 
though coldly looked upon even by those states which 
shared the grievance, and which had promised to as- 
sist in the redress; though unaided and alone, and 
harassed too by a large party at home, who threat- 
ened, in the event of hostilities, to take sides with the 
general government, — the South Carolinian leaders 
ma^animously dared to " calculate the value of the 
Union ; " and they concluded, like brave men as they 
were, that rather than give place to what they es- 
teemed oppression, rather than be ruled in a manner 
which no constitution authorized, rather than submit 
to an usurped authority, it were better to break the 
Union, and risk a war. 

The bold are always less in danger than the timid. 
Tho strength and resources of South Carolina com- 
pared with those of the remaining stsrtes, were but as 
dust in the balance ; yet rather than provoke violent 
resistance, by an exercise of doubtful authority. Con- 
gress yielded ; the tariff was modified, and the prin- 
ciple of pure and unlimited protection was totally 
abandoned. 

If South Carolina calculated the value of the Union, 
when it was only a question of tariffs and of taxes, 
shall we hesitate to calculate its value, when the 
dearest rights of manhood are in danger 7 when we 
are commanded to submit in silence, and not dare to 
criticise the despotism that controls us? 

Let them break the Union, if they choose ; it is a 
matter wherein they are free to act. But before they 
teeak it, they will do well to revise their calculations 
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of its value. What the southern States would be, i£ 
they stood alone; what elements they have within 
themselves of civilization, greatne58, safety, strength, 
and power ; what sort of a nation they would form, if 
isolated, and cut off from intercourse with their north- 
ern neighbors, is an inquiry which will find its proper 
place hereafter. But there are some more obvious 
considerations, which our southern friends will do 
well deliberately to weigh, before they judge fit to 
dissolve the confederacy, and to break up those con- 
stitutional guarantees by which they are now protect- 
ed. As sister states, talk as they may of the mis- 
chievous intermeddlings of the north, they enjoy 
privileges and an impunity, they never could expect 
from a foreign, an oflfended and a hostile nation. 
Those imhappy fugitives who had once reached the 
borders of States then truly free, could never be re- 
claimed ; as between independent nations, the tortures 
and the death wantonly inflicted upon northern citi- 
zens, would no longer be regarded with a careless un- 
concern; and how many forays from the frontiers, 
how many crusades of liberty would there not be un- 
dertaken, by men anxious to redeem from slavery, if 
not their own relatives, those at least whom they re- 
gard as brothers 1 These collisions, sooner or later, 
would inevitably bring on war ; and the broad banner 
of emancipation, with fifty thousand men to back it, 
once displayed, and gayly flaunting on the southern 
breeze, farewell, and forever, to the despotisms of the 
south ! 

But here we are met again. 

If you have no regard for yourselves, say our south- 
ern friends, fool-hardy and fanatical, if you do not 
tremble at that annihilation with which we threaten 
you, — pray, at least, have some consideration for us. 
Remember the delicacy of our situation. Do you 
wish to involve us in all the horrors of a servile in- 
surrection? Why scatter "see4 that will presently 
germinate, and sooner or later will ripen into a har- 
-vest of desolation and blood?" 
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How this solemn objurgation is to be reconciled with 
the loud threat of severing the Union, and enforcing 
silence and submission at the point of the bayonet, 
those can best tell who are accustomed to join that 
threat and this objurgation. In the mean lime, we 
may remark a curious analogy. 

When the Jeffersonian aristocrats of the south first 
began to preach the doctrines of democracy, it was in 
terms like these that they were greeted by the north- 
em oligarchs. " Bad men, wicked, turbulent, sedi- 
tious, fanatical, contrivers of mischief, what mean ye, 
what do ye desire 1 Would you uproot society from 
its foundations 1 Would you abolish religion 1 Would 
you overturn morality 1 Would you do away with 
government ? Would you dissolve all ties 7 Would 
you put an end to the established order and rightful 
propriety of things 

" What ? — Do you seek to elevate the most ignorant 
and abandoned of society to a level with us, their bet- 
ters and natural superiors ? Would you deprive us of 
that power and authority which God has seen fit to 
entrust to us, which is our natural right, and which 
we exercise so much to our own honor, and the bene- 
fit of those we rule 1 

" Yes : — and you talk of guillotines too ; you dare 
to denounce us as tyrants ; you are organizing a con- 
spiracy for a general insurrection, and for the slaugh- 
ter and destruction of all good men. Out upon ye, ye 
Robespierres, ye Dan tons, ye blood-thirsty knaves ! 
Democrats forsooth ! — Jacobins, atheists, murderous 
villains ! Why scatter seed that will presently germi- 
nate, and sooner or later, will ripen into a harvest 
of desolation and blood ? " 

So they preached, and so they prated, from pul- 
pits and the press. Yes, and they passed laws too. 
There was the Alien Law, whereby all dangerous 
foreigners were to be excluded from the country ; and 
there was the Sedition Law, intended to gag the press, 
imd to subject those who spoke disrespectfully of the 
powers that were, to the penalty of fine and impris(Hi- 
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When the southern aristocrats offered to our fathers 
the precious boon of democracy, such was the loath- 
ing, such the struggling reluctance, and such the pas- 
sionate indignation with which they received, and 
would have rejected it. And now that we, in our 
turn, recollecting with gratitude, the good offices of 
Iho South, seek to repay the favor, and commend to 
their lips that same draught, of their own concocting, 
which however bitter to the taste has health and vigor 
in it, life and strength ; they in their turn, with the rage 
and malice of spoiled and wayward children, reject the 
medicine, snap at the nurse, and load their best friends 
with frantic maledictions. 

Let us be patient with them ; — they are sick. Yes 
very sick; and when the fit is on, light-headed. Com- 
pared with their disorder, all the fierce fevers that in- 
fest their clime, are mild and trivial. What angry 
passions, what tormenting fury, what anxious fears, 
what cares, forebodings, terrors, tremors, seize upon 
the despot, when he feels the sceptre slipping from his 
grasp, and sees his subjects ready to claim their free- 
dom? 

How he has governed ; how he has trodden under 
foot, men good as he ; what wrongs he has inflict- 
ed ; what cruel, bloody, barbarous, bitter wrongs, he 
knows full well. He dreads a retribution ; he shakes 
and changes color when he thinks how just that retri- 
bution, and if complete, how ample ! Though he be 
brave, a coward conscience chases away his courage ; 
a cold sweat stands upon his brow ; and he becomes 
as fearful as a child, while phantom images of guilty 
actions flit around his pillow, — 

By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed in proof— 

Those frightful visions which afilict the south; 
they are but shadows. One act of generous justice, 
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of prudent justice, which yields what it can safely 
keep no longer, shall absolve the greatest tyrant of 
them all, and send him forth, a neophyte from the 
baptismal font of freedom, pure, washed, and spotless ; 
and ha may walk, like Scylla the ex-dictator, through 
the streets of Rome, unguarded, undisguised, and 
meet at every turn one he has injured, yet never 
suffer harm ! 

But an act like this requires a moral courage a noble- 
ness of soul, not common. That justice is the highest 
expediency, is a maxim which our southern friends 
sometimes repeat, but a doctrine which they have not 
the wisdom, nor the magnanimity to practise. 

In the mean time they need our help, our most judi- 
cious care. But to afford it, we ought to understand 
their actual condition; we must make ourselves fa- 
miliar with that melancholy state of things, of which 
they are at once the champions and the victims. 

And this knowledge is necessary to us not on their 
account only, but also on our own. We form a part 
of the same nation. It is hardly possible for one mem- 
ber to suffer, and the disease not to extend sympatheti- 
cally to the whole body. Suppose a general insurrec- 
tion at the south, — who would be called upon for men, 
arms, and money, to put it down ? Suppose the slaves 
rise upon their masters, — is it not the democrats of the 
north, who are constitutionally bound to draw their 
swords in behalf of despotism ? — those very democrats, 
who have said and sworn, that resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God 1 

Let us learn, then, the full extent of this obligation ; 
let us know what that system is, which we are bound 
to uphold ! 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE RELATION OF MASTER AND SLAVE. 



SECTION I. 
The Origin of Slavery. 

The relation of master and slave, like most other 
kinds of despotism, has its origin in war. By the 
' confession of its warmest defenders, slavery is at best, 
but a substitute for homicide. 

Savages take no prisoners ; or those they do take, 
they first torture, and then devour. But when the 
arts of life have made some progress, and the value 
of labor begins to be understood, it is presently dis- 
covered that to eat prisoners, is not the most profitable 
use to which they can be put. Accordingly their lives 
are spared ; and they are compelled to labor for the 
benefit of their captors. Such is the origin of Slavery. 

It was formerly a practice in America to sell as 
slaves, such Indian prisoners as were captured during 
the frequent wars waged with the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. But the great mass of those unfortunate per- 
sons held in servitude throughout the southern states, 
derive their origin from another source. 

A Virginian planter deduces the legitimacy of his 
dominion by the follow ing process. Your great-grand- 
mother being captured by a certain African prince,-— 
in a war, undertaken, doubtless, for the mere purpose 
of making prisoners, — was sold upon the coast of 
Guinea to a certain Yankee slave-trader ; and being 
transported by him to James Ri .'er, was there sold to 
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a certain tobacco planter. In time, your great-grand- 
mother died ; but she left children, to which as a part 
of her produce, the owner of the mother was justly 
entitled. From that owner, through diverse aliena- 
tions and descents, the title has passed to me : and as 
you are descended from the woman above referred to, 
It is quite clear, how perfectly reasonable and just my 
empire is. 

Whether in point of logic and morals, the above 
deduction is completely satisfactory, is not now the 
question. The nature of the master's claim is stated 
here, only as an assistance towards obtaining a clear- 
er apprehension of the relations which must grow out 
of it. 



SECTION II. 
General idea of a Slave-holding Community. 

Slavery then is a continuation of the ;?tate of war. 
It is true that one of the combatants is subdued and 
bound ; but the war is not terminated. If I do not 
put the captive to death, this apparent clemency does 
not arise from any good will towards him, or any ex- 
tinction on my part of hostile feelings and intentions. 
I spare his life merely because I expect to be able to 
put him to a use more advantageous to myself. And 
if the captive, on the other hand, feigns submission, 
still he is only watching for an opportunity to escape 
my grasp, and if possible to inflict upon me evils as 
great as those to which I have subjected him. 

War is justly regarded, and with the progress of 
civilization it comes every day more and more to be 
regarded, as the very greatest of social calamities. 
The introduction of slavery into a community, amounts 
to an eternal protraction of that calamity, and a uni- 
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versal diffusion of it through the whole mass of socie- 
ty, and that too, in its most ferocious form. 

When a country is invaded by a hostile army, 
within the immediate neighborhood of the camp it 
becomes impossible to make any effectual resistance. 
However fierce may be the hate with which they look 
upon the invaders, the inhabitants within the range 
of their scouting parties, are obliged to submit. They 
are made to furnish wood, forage and provisions; 
they are forced to toil in the entrenchment of the 
camp; their houses are liable to be ransacked and 
plundered, and their women to be subjected to the 
lusts of the soldiers. Upon certain emergencies, the 
ablest bodied among them will be armed, surrounded 
by foreign squadrons, and obliged to fight against 
their own countrymen. But though plundered with- 
out mercy, and liable to the most frightful injuries, 
yet as their services are valuable, and even necessary 
to the invaders, they must be allowed to retain the 
means of sustaining existence ; and if under all the 
discouragements to which they are subjected, they 
neglect or refuse to cultivate their fields, they must 
be driven to work at the point of the bayonet, lest the 
invaders might suffer from their negli(;ence, and fall 
short of forage and provisions. 

Now every plantation in the slave states is to be 
looked upon as the seat of a little camp, which over- 
awes and keeps in subjection the sunrounding peasan- 
try. The master claims and exercises over his slaves 
all the rights of war above described, and others yet 
more terrible. Consider too that this infliction is not 
limited to a single neighborhood, as in the case of an" 
invading army, but is scattered and difiused over the 
whole extent of the country ; nor is it temporary as 
in the other case, but constant and perpetual. It is 
by taking a view like this, that we arc enabled to form 
a primary, general, outline idea of the social condition 
of a slave-holding community. 
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SECTION lU. 
The Empire claimed by the Master. 

The relation of m aster and slave, as we may con* 
dude from the foregoing statements, is a relation 
purely of force and terror. Ita only sanction is the 
power of the master ; its best security, the fears of th^- 
slave. It bears no resembhiiice.lo any thing like a 
social compact. Mutual interest, faith, truth, hon- 
esty, duty, affection, good will, are not included, in 
any form whatever, under this relation. 

But let us descend somewhat into particularsj and 
inquire more specifically what is the natuie of the 
empire claimed by the master. 

That empire is the most absolute and comprehen- 
sive which it is possible to imagine. The master 
considers his slaves as existing solely for his benefit. 
He has purchased, and he possesses them for his own 
sake, not for theirs. His sole object is to obtain the 
greatest possible profit out of them. 

Perhaps to obtain this greatest profit, it may be ne- 
cessary to feed them plentifully, and clothe them well, 
and to allow them certain intervals of rest, and other 
like indulgences. If the master is of that opinion, he 
acts accordingly. But in so acting he merely pursues 
his own advantage. If he has adopted the contrary 
opinion, if he imagines that he can save more by re- 
trenchment than he can make by outlay, in that case 
he cuts down the allowance of rest, food, and clothing, 
and endeavours to supply the deficiency by the stim- 
ulus of the lash. It is a mere matter of calculation 
either way ; not a question of moral", but a mere 
problem of domestic economy. The slaves are not 
thought of as sentient beings, but as machines to be 
kept in profitable operation. 

One who visits a slave-holding community, for the 
first time, if he have any feelings of humanity and 
any spirit of observation, is puzzled and shocked, by 
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what appears to him a series of distressing uncongrui- 
ties. Men who in their relations towards those whom 
they acknowledge as fcUow-citizens, fulfil with promp* 
titude and exactness all the duties of benevolence and 
justice, in their conduct towards their slaves, often 
seem destitute of all human sympathies. 

This course of action results from the very position 
of a master ; and men naturally of the most benevo- 
lent dispositions, become reconciled to it by force of 
custom and education. The soldier, frank, generoujs, 
warm-hearted, ready to share his last dollar with his 
comrade, from the moment he enters an enemy's 
country becomes a violent, fierce, and brutal robber, 
who plunders, whenever he has opportunity, without 
hesitation or remorse. 

It is exactly so with the master of slaves. His con- 
duct towards his fellow-citizens, and towards his ser- 
vants, is regulated by rules and considerations totally 
distinct. In making this distinction, he is supported 
by the laws of the land, and the dogmas of the church; 
upheld by the example and countenance of his friends 
and neighbors ; and encouraged by the approbation, 
open or implied, of all the world. If nobody finds 
fault with his conduct, why should he think of chang- 
ing if? Why relinquish a lordship and a revenue, 
which every body tells him, he does right to retain? 

The value of this lordship, and the amount of this 
revenue, would be nothing at all, if instead of lookhig 
steadfastly, and with a single eye, to his own interest, 
the master should trouble himself about the well-be- 
ing of his slaves. Their well-being evidently requires 
the liberty on their part of pursuing their own hap- 
piness, according to their own notions of it ; and it 
clearly demands the disposal at their pleasure of the 
entire fruits of their own labor. That is, it requires 
the complete cessation of the master's empire. But it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same time ; so that whoever wishes to retain the 
character of a master, and to exercise the preroga^* 
tiret which that character confers and implies, is 
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driven, by an invincible necessity, to disregard the well- 
being of his slaves, and to consider solely his own 
profit. Whether indeed that profit is best promoted 
oy retaining the character of master at all ; whether 
the master's interest, upon a full and comprehensive 
view of it, might not best be advanced by ceasing to 
be a master, is a question not now under discussion. 

But in communities where all are free, how many 
are there, who regard any interest except their own 1 
And wherein is the particular evil of slavery in this 
respect? 

The peculiar evil of slavery consists in the very 
fact, that the slaves do not stand in this particular on 
a level with other men; they are not allowed to 
pursue their own interest. Not only is the well-be- 
ing of the slaves disregarded by the masters, it is 
deliberately sacrificed. Left to themselves, like other 
men, they would pursue their own happiness, with 
success, less or greater. But their own liappiness is 
a thing they are not suffered to pursue ; and if yield- 
ing to the instinctive impulses of nature, they make 
the attempt, they are thwarted and driven back at 
every turn. Their own comfort or pleasure is a thing 
they are not allowed to think of at all ; or to think of 
only at the risk of the lash. 

In free communities, selfishness itself is enlisted 
into the service of benevolence. In order to obtain 
j&ivors, it is necessary to confer them. Mutual ser- 
vices are secured by the attraction of mutual interest. 
But mutuality is a thing which slavery knows not. 
The master does not say, " Work for me, and I will 
give you in return wherewith to feed and clothe 
yourself and family." " Work for mo," he says, " or 
I will torture you with the lash ! " If the master 
supplies the slave with food and clothes, he does not 
do it by way of compensation for labor. It is a ne> 
cessary expenditure, grudgingly laid out, in order to 
keep these human machines in motion. So far from 
being in the nature of a bai^ain or contract, slavery 
is nothing but violence upon one side, and compulsive 
obedience upon the other. 
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SECTION IV. 

Means of enforcing the Master^ 8 Empire, 

To sustain an empire of the kind above described, 
it is evident that the most vigorous means must be et- 
sential. 

The means employed are chiefly three, to wit : forcBf 
fear, fraud. ; and according to the different tempers, tal- 
ents, habits and notions of the master, one or the other 
of these three means, is made the key of his system. 

I. FoiicE. Those masters whose tempers are harsh, 
violent, and brutal, especially those who have never 
been softened by education, and who are strangers to 
the refinements of cultivated life, and others who are 
endowed with a firm, decided vigor that moves direct- 
ly to the point, and by the shortest way, rely princi- 
pally upon force. 

Is the slave late in coming into the field 1 Twenty 
lashes. Is he idle 1 Thirty lashes. Does he disobey 
or neglect an order 1 Forty lashes. Does he negligently 
waste or destroy his master's property ? Fifty lashes. 
Is he detected in a lie 1 Sixty lashes. Is he strongly 
suspected oi theft 1 Seventy lashes. Does he say 
or do any thing that can be construed into insolence? 
Eighty lashes. Is he guilty of the slightest act of 
insubordination ? One hundred lashes. Does he ven- 
ture to run away ? Let him be pursued by men and 
dogs, disabled by small shot, and so soon as he is ta- 
ken, be flogged till he faints, then be worked in chains, 
locked up every night, and kept on half allowance, till 
his spirits are broken, and he becomes obedient and 
contented. Should he dare, upon any occasion, to offer 
any resistance ? Let him be shot, stabbed, beat to the 
ground with a club, and should he not be killed in the 
process, as soon as he is so far recovered as to be al^e 
to stand, let him be subjected to all the discipline men- 
tuned in the preceding sentence, and in additioQ, l« 
ft)gged every night, for thirty days in sucoessiiKiu 
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Such is a brief specimen of this system of plantation 
management, which sortie call cruel, but which those 
who follow it, merely describe as vigorous and efficient. 

II. Feab. But there are many men, naturally soft- 
hearted, who cannot look without some feelings of 
sympathetic pain, or at least of instinctive disgust, 
upon the body of an ''Id man, or a woman perhaps, 
cut up with the lash, and scored with bloody gashes. 
The screams and outcries of the victims affect them 
disagreeably. They lack that harsh, unfeeling vigor, 
that st«rn promptitude, tyranny's steadiest and most 
efficient support. They endeavor to avoid the actual 
use of the whip, and to govern as far as possible, by 
the fear of it. They utter most tremendous threats, 
and strive to supply by bitter and alarming words, the 
place of action. But words, when they are found to 
be intended only as scare-crows, soon lose their efllica- 
cy. It is therefore necessary to maintain a steady 
stream, and the master who governs upon this wordy 
plan, soon comes to keep both himself and his slaves, 
in a constant state of irritation and ill feeling, by a 
process of fault-finding, scolding and threats, which 
becomes a habit, and goes on from morning to night, 
from day to day, from one year's end to another. 

The slaves, who are thus made to feel every mo- 
ment the weight of tyranny, and the humiliation of 
servitude, contract towards these snarling masters, the 
sincercst hate ; and from hating, being soon satisfied 
that with all their bluster, they have not the vigor to 
act up to their threats, they come presently to despise 
them. Whether they do well or ill, it is much the 
same, the master scolds on by habit ; but though he 
scolds, as yet he does not punish ; and the bolder among 
the slaves soon begin to try experiments upon his pa- 
tience. They are encouraged by the impunity of first 
transgressions to take greater and greater liberties. 
Tlieir example finds imitators, till presently the whole 
plantation fails into a state of idleness and insubordi- 
Dacy, which cannot be longer overlooked or endured. 

The master must now give up the hope of revenue 
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from his slaves, or he must re-establish his authority. 
He begins with moderate whippings. But his first at- 
tempts in this way are laughed at, or perhaps resisted. 
He is alarmed and inflamed. Anger and fear supply 
a vigor he does not naturally possess. He storms and 
raves ; flogs without mercy ; shoots, stabs, chains, im- 
prisons, starves, tortures. His nature seems to be 
changed, and for a while he acts out the tyrant, in the 
most savage and vindictive spirit of despotism. The 
slaves bend and bow beneath this whirlwind of tyran- 
ny. The most turbulent and unmanageable, — those 
of them at least, who have escaped with their lives, — 
are sent off" and sold ; and presently things subside in- 
to their former state. The master grows ashamed of 
his violence, and perhaps endures some twinges of re- 
morse ; the lash is disused, and the tongue supplies its 
place. The discipline of the plantation is presently 
relaxed ; the servants become idle and insubordinate as 
before; but this flattering calm cannot be relied upon; 
a new storm of tyranny is secretly brewing, which 
will burst at a moment when it is least expected. 

HI. FuATJD. There are some masters, whOjjpride 
themselves upon their cunning and superior knowledge 
of human nature, who make considerable use of fre-^d, 
in the management of their slaves ; but this is a means 
emploj'^ed only occasionally, and of which the efficacy 
is not great. 

One of the most usual applications of it, is the at- 
tempt to take advantage of the religious feelings of 
the slaves, and to impress them with the idea, that 
obedience, honesty towards their masters, humble sub- 
mission, and other like plantation virtues, are religious 
duties, which God commands, under the penalty of 
damnation. 

This stratagem is chiefly practised by slave-holding 
clergymen and church members. The religious peo- 
ple of the South have been at the pains of preparing 
a slave catechism ; in some places they have establish- 
ed slave Sunday .schools; and meetings for slave- 
worship are reg;ularly held. The immediate agents 
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in these proceedings, are generally men of good in- 
tentions, but of very feeble understandings. They 
are mere tools in the hands of crafty hypocrites. The 
motive of their labors is doubtless the spiritual welfare 
of the slaves ; but those by whom they are supported 
and encouraged, however tender a regard they may 
have for the salvation of their own souls, look upon 
reli^on among slaves merely as a means of plantation 
discipline ; and please themselves with the idea that 
a .e more religious their slaves are, the easier they may 
lOe managed. 

The agents employed in this double service of Chris- 
tianity and despotism, often succeed in kindling a 
warm spirit of devotion in the hearts of the slaves ; 
but they have often occasion to deplore the inconsist- 
ency, the back-sliding, the delusion of their converts, 
•who cannot be made to realize in its full extent, the 
enormous sinfulness of any attempt to elude that ty- 
ranny under which providence requires them patient- 
ly, and even joyfully to submit. 

Deeply sympathizing with the sad, and almost an- 
gry feelings, with which these pious people are accus- 
tomed to lament the small success of their labors, and 
to accuse that stony-heartedness and inhcent deprav- 
ity which prevents even the converted slaves from at- 
taining to the perfection of humility and obedience, 
the remark nevertheless may with all due deference, 
be permitted, — that so long as these pious teachers are 
able to construe the generous precepts of the gospel 
into an apology and a justification for tyranny, it can- 
not be considered very surprising that their pupils 
among the slaves, should instinctively acquire the art 
of reconciling with christian patience and submission, 
any and every means, whereby they can shake off, 
alleviate, or elude the usurped authority of their mas- 
ters. 

But this piece of pious fraud is falling into bad odor 
at the South. It has been found that religion causes 
an excitement among the slaves, both dangerous and 
troublesome. The rascals preach and pray when they 
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ought to be working. Besides, that religious enthusi- 
asm, which kindles so readily in the most ignorant as 
well as the most cultivated minds, gives rise to a dan- 
gerous exaltation of soul which makes the subjects 
ol it obstinate and unmanageable. Religion once 
awakened in such savage and untaught bosoms, is apt 
to degenerate into a superstitious fanaticism. The 
gifted and the artful begin to see visions, and to dream 
dreams. They are not content with being hearers 
and pupils, they aspire to be speakers and teachers. 
In their sermons end exhortations, it is the vices, the 
luxury, the cruelty, the wickedness of the masters, 
upon which they principally dwell, and whence they 
draw examples and illustrations ; and who knows but 
some one more enraptiu:ed than the rest, may imagine 
himself called, like Moses of old, to smite the task- 
master, and to lead forth the oppressed children? 

For these reasons the bible has been proscribed at 
the South, as an incendiary publication ; a book not 
fit for slaves to read or hear. In some parts of the 
country the catechism is looked upon with almost equal 
suspicion ; and many masters forbid their slaves to 
hear any preacher, black or white, since they consider . 
religion upon a plantation as quite out of place, a thing 
dangerous to the master's authority, and therefore not 
to be endured in the slave. 

' Another stratagem, occasionally employed, when it 
is desired to stimulate the eflforts of the slaves, is the 
distribution of little prizes among those who accom- 
plish the greatest labor in the shortest time. This 
contrivance works wonderfully well for a few day& ; 
but as soon as it is discovered who are the ablest work- 
men, the emulation is confined to them, and the greater 
number, who have no chance to win the prize, pres- 
ently relapse into their former apathy. Besides, this 
distribution of prizes, is apt to give rise among the 
slaves to the inconvenient notion, that they ought to 
be paid for working, and the moment it ceases, they 
work mere grudgingly, unwillingly and negligently 
than ever. Moreover it is expensive ; in the minds of 
most planters, a decisive objection against it. 
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But theTA are cases when force and terror cannot be 
employed, or fail to answer the juirpose, and where 
stratagem is necessarily resorted to. The most com- 
mon of these cases, are the detection and prevention 
of theft, and the recovery of runaways. 

Upon these occasions, the most respectable and re- 
ligious masters do not hesitate to descend to every pet- 
ty art of fraud and falsehood. They have hired spies 
and informers among the slaves ; they blacken their 
own faces, and lurk in disguise about the cabins, peep- 
ing through the cracks, and listening at the doors. 
They lure the fugitives back into their power, by the 
most ample promises of pardon, which they break with 
as little hesitation as they make them. Not uncom- 
p- tnonly they attempt to take advantage of the supersti- 
tious ignorance of the slaves, and pretend to magical 
and supernatural powers, in hopes of frightening the 
culprit into confession. They exult over the success 
of these fraudulent arts ; and in all transactions with 
their slaves, their total want of respect for their own 
word has given ample occasion for the proverb com- 
mon among the unprivileged class, which describes 
white men as " mighty uncertain." 

Of the three principal means above enumerated, and 
briefly explained, upon which the sustentation of the 
slave-master's empire depends, it is evident that the 
first involves the second; for the surest way of striking 
a deep terror into the heart is, to punish every trans- 
gressibn with a stern and unrelenting severity. 

It accordingly happens that those who act upon this 
jjlan, not only have the least trouble upon their planta- 
tions, but are often comparatively popular, so to speak, 
with their servants. The certainty, of punishment 
greatly diminishes the necessity of its frequent inflic- 
tion. The slaves know exactly what to expect; how 
far they can go ; and what is the limit they cannot 
safely transgiess. If the rule is an iron one, it is never- 
theless steady and sure. It does not partake of that 
micertainty, which besides being a dangerous tempta- 
tion, is in itself one of the greatest of evils. Slaves 
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are like other men; and in general, they far prefer to 
take a punishment, and have it over, to being perpetu- 
ally scolded, threatened, cursed and stormed at, even 
though there m^y be hope that the storm will end in 
words, and pass over without raining blows. 

But this regular and systematic discipline, resem- 
bling the despotic precision of a well drilled army, is 
to be found only upon a very few {^.ahtations. Most 
masters and most overseers arc too negligent, or too 
good humored for their business, or else are ignorant of 
the real nature, and only sure support of the authority 
they exercise. They overlook some offences because 
theydo not want the trouble of punishment; some they 
permit to go unnoticed, because they hate to flog a wo- 
man, or a child ; some allowances they make for the 
petulance of old age, or the hot temper of youth. But 
every liberty that goes unpunished is made a pretence 
for yet greater liberties ; the slaves, always eager and 
watchful to regain any particle of freedom, perceive 
in an instant, and with unerring sagacity, every indi- 
cation of weakness, or want of vigor on the part of 
their master ; they artfully break, now this link, and 
now that, from their chains ; till at length, beginning 
to feel something of the spirit of liberty, their " inso- 
lence," to use the master's phrase, becomes intolera- 
ble, and waking from his dream of indulgence and 
good nature, their despot is obliged to vindicate his 
authority, and to repress the licentiousness of his slaves, 
by a sudden outbreak of violence and cruelty, which, 
however he may excuse it by the plea of necessity, he 
cannot think of, in his sober moments, without some 
disagreeable feelings of self-condemnation. 

Thus it is that the greater part of Southern planta- 
tions are the scenes of a constant struggle ; idleness, 
encroachments, a passive resistance upon one side ; 
negligence and yielding first, then passion, violence 
and cruelty upon the oUier. 
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SECTION V. 
Means of resistance on the part of the slaves. 

We come now more minutely to consider, with w^hat 
feelings the slaves look upon their own lot, and what 
resistance they make to the usurped authority of their 
masters. For by the very constitution of human na- 
ture, it happens of necessity, that such an authority 
must be resisted, in some shape or other. 

As to escaping from a condition to which they seem 
to have been born, and in which they are held by the 
joint interest, real or supposed, of all the members of 
the privileged class, that is, of all those who make and 
enforce the laws, and who alone possess knowledge, 
wealth and influence in the community ; — such a de- 
liverance appears impossible, and rarely enters into 
their thoughts. It is true that running away is ex- 
tremely frequent ; but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the runaway is speedily retaken and severe- 
ly punished ; and the attempt is generally made, not 
with any hope of ultimate escape, but as a means of 
eluding for the moment some threatened misery, which 
the unhappy fugitive has not the courage to face. 

However, if a door were opened for their escape ; if 
by any circumstance they were induced to entertain 
the idea of it, and if that idea budded into hope, it is not 
to be supposed that they would stickle, or hesitate at 
any means, however horrible, that seemed necessary 
or convenient, towards the accomplishment of that 
greav end. Prisoners of war, if they can but take their 
guards at unawares, are accustomed to stab them with 
their own bayonets, and by that bloody means, to break 
away. Captives, such as slaves are, must be expected 
to act upon the same ideas ; but with a promptitude 
the readier, ard a hate the more earnest, in proportion 
to their longer restraint and their greater provocation. 
When has the master respected the person of his slaves? 
Would he hesitate one moment to stab, shoot, hang, or 
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burn the best beloved of his servants, if he supposed 
that servant's life inconsistent with his safpty, or with 
the security of that tyrannical empire, upon which de- 
pends his condition of master 1 Let there be the whis- 
per of an insurrection, and the old trees of the plant- 
ation, shall dance with dying men strung thick as 
acorns. This the slaves know ; and knowing it, what 
wonder, when the desperate project of insurrection i^ 
resorted to, what wonder, if they grant no mercy where 
they can expect none 1 What wonder, if with the tor- 
ture of death by a slow fire, or by some other means 
equally cruel, before their eyes, they feel no clemency ? 
What wonder, if they steel their hearts to pity, and 
emulate their masters in bloody cruelties and barbar- 
ous revenge 1 In so doing, they merely practice a les- 
son they have been all their lives learning ; all their 
lives, the sword has been pointed at their hearts, and 
if they in any way succeed in grasping it by the hilt, — 
what wonder if they use it ? 

If it were possible to speak otherwise than seriously 
upon so grave a matter, it would be difficult to point 
out any thing more ridiculous than the frantic fear, 
the panic terror, the ineffable alarm spread throughout 
the South, by the slightest suspicion of insurrection 
among the slaves. That the women and children 
should be terrified, is natural enough ; but that men, 
men of violence and blood, accustomed to go their 
daily rounds with the pistol in one hand and the whip 
in the other, men who have every advantage on their 
side with the single exception of justice, — an exception 
however, which they afi:'ect to deny and disregard ; — 
that such men should stagger and turn pale at the 
mere report of a distant insurrection; can only be, be- 
cause a guilty conscience disturbs their reason, and 
frights away their courage. 

Do they not know the stake for which they play ? 
Have they not considered the conditions of the game 7 
What ! — Do they entertain the puerile notion, that an 
eternal war can be waged, and all the blows, the 
thrusts, the cuts, the wounds, the danger, be only on 
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one sidel Is it so terrible and atrocious a thing, that 
my enemy dares to struggle in my grasp? What 
though 1 have him on the ground, my knee upon his 
breast, and a dagger at hia throat, is it so strange that 
even in that position, still he resists, and strives to push 
his weapon to my heartl 

Slavery being nits nature, a permanent state of war, 
although the overwhelming force of the masters, re- 
strains the slaves for the most part to an apparent sub- 
mission, yet occasional outbreaks must from time to 
time, be expected. The ignorance in which the slaves 
are kept, makes them incapable of perceiving the utter 
hopelessness of success ; and there are some hot tempers, 
and enthusiastic minds, which, though they did per- 
ceive it, would still be ready to risk any thing and every 
thing, for the most trifling chance of freedom and re- 
venge. The danger from these outbreaks is extremely 
small. They will cost the masters now and then a few 
lives ; but that is the fortime of war, and those brave 
soldiers who can slaughter the enemy with such per- 
fect indifference, if not with absolute gusto, ought to be 
able to lose a few of their own number, without being 
so wholly carried away with panic terror. 

An intended rising requires preparations, means, and 
an extended combination, which generally lead to its 
detection before the conspirators are ready to act. Be- 
sides, it is only under peculiar circumstances, that any 
thing of the kind can be attempted. The slaves are 
so much in the power, and at the mercy of their mas- 
ters, that they seldom venture upon any thing like vio- 
lent opposition ; they content themselves, for the most 
part, with a passive resistance. 

The master claims, and endeavors to possess him- 
self of the whole time, capacity and labor of the slave. 
The slave does not venture openly to resist this rob- 
bery; but he attempts, by all the silent and quiet means 
in his power, to evade it, to escape the exactions, and 
to diminish the plunder of his master. 

He yields his time from day-light, until dark ; or 
father he seems to yield it; for if he be not constantly 
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watched, he contrives to regain hours and moments, 
■which as he can apply them to no better use, he spends 
in idleness or sleep. His capacity is a thing more in his 
own powpr. It is in general, only certain simple acts 
of manual labor that can be extorted by force. The 
mind is free. A master cannot force his slave to rea- 
son, to remember, or except in certain cases, to hear, 
or see. If he is sent with a message, he forgets it. He 
never considers that if the fence is broken, the cattle 
will get among the corn : and if they do, he neither sees 
nor hears them. The thing he is commanded to do, 
that single thing he does, and nothing else. The mas- 
ter would go hunting, and he sends his slave to bring 
his powder-flask. The slave sees there is no powder 
in it; — but what is that to him? — he does as he was 
bid, and carries the flask. When the gun is to be 
loaded, it appears then there is no ammunition. "Go 
home," says the master, " in the closet on the upper 
shelf there is a canister of powder : fill the flask, and 
bring it to me." As it happens, there are two canis- 
ters, one good, the other damaged. The slave takes 
down the damaged canister first, and without further 
examination fills the flask with powder that cannot be 
used, and carries it to his master. He is set to plant- 
ing corn. The seed, it chances, is wonn-eaten and de- 
cayed. What is that to him 7 He goes on planting. 
It is just so in every thing else. He neglects to exer- 
cise his reasoning faculties at all. He becomes appa- 
rently as stupid and thoughtless as the mule he drives. 
Whatever capacity or understanding he may have, he 
sinks it, hides it, annihilates it, rather than its fruits 
should be filched from him by his owner. 

He is compelled to labor so many hours; but he 
takes care to labor to the least possible advantage. 
Nothing stimulates him but the fear of the whip ; and 
under the show of diligence he proceeds with the 
greatest possible dawdling and deliberation. Is he a 
brick-layer? He selects a brick with caution and 
solemnity ; he turns it over a dozen times ; he looks 
as carefully at every side of it as if it were covert 
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with intelligible hieroglyphics ; he feels the corners and 
tho edges ; he fits it to its place ; removes it ; takes 
up the mortar ; spreads and slowly arranges it with 
his trowel ; and at last — lays the brick. 

In all those processes which require any thing of 
skill or judgment, it is impossible to extort a large 
amount of labor from a slave. He conceals his idle- 
ness so cunningly, any attempt to drive him seems to 
put him into such a flutter and confusion, that he 
bungles or spoils his work, and it becomes necessary^ 
that it should be done over again, allowing the work- 
man his own time. The master can only insist that 
he shall devote his whole time to the work, but ho 
must be content to let him dally and trifle with it as 
he chooses. 

Hence it is that slave labor is only profitable for 
those rude and simple processes, which demand no- 
thing but an exertion of muscular strength. A slave 
may be driven by the whip to cut up grass with the 
hoe, or to pick cotton with his fingers, nearly or quite 
as fast as a freeman, who labors for himself ; but to 
compel this labor he must be constantly watched and 
pressed ; and if the whip is not used upon his shoul- 
ders, he must at least see it brandished in the air as a 
spur to his activity. 

The day, from earliest dawn oft times till long past 
dark is all the master's ; but the night, since the hu- 
man machine requires some rest and relaxation, is 
principally yielded to the slave. He is thus trans- 
lormed into a nocturnal animal. During the day, he 
appears a dull, stupid, sleepy, inanimate thing, with- 
out sense or spirit, little better than an idiot, and 
neither so sprightly nor so sensible as the horse he 
drives. At night, he becomes quite another creature. 
He runs laughing, singing, jesting, to his cabin. With 
his calabash of corn, he hastens to the hand mill ; and 
as one grinder succeeds another, the rumbling of the 
stones is heard all night, a doleful sovmd, mixed with 
the curses and execrations of those who grind. But 
it rumbles on with a steadiness which shows with 
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what incessant industry the mill is plied, and which 
is evidence enough that those who ^rind, labor not 
for their master, but themselves. His com cracked 
into hominy, or ground to meal, he kindles up a fire, 
and prepares his simple, and too often scanty siipper; 
his family gathers about the smoking dish; they eat 
with lively talk and laughing repartee ; and as no 
whip cracics in their ears, they readily forget that 
such a thing exists. 

The meal ended, they do not think of sleep. They 
meet for flk and dances. The more daring secretly 
mount their master's horses and ride to visit their 
cronies upon some neighboring plantation. One goes 
courting, another to see his wife ; some with dogs and 
axes hunt the opossum, a night-walker like them- 
selves ; some meet to preach and pray ; others prowl 
about to see what thing of value they can lay their 
hands upon. Others yet, with bags oif stolen com or 
cotton on their heads, secretly set off to visit some 
petty trader, who receives their stolen goods in ex- 
change for whiskey. Some have a bottle on hand, 
and collecting their intimates about them, they drink, 
and emboldened by the liquor, they discuss the con- 
duct of their masters, or the overseer, with a keen 
freedom, a critical observation, an irony as bitter as it 
is just ; — happy if a prowling overseer, or some false- 
hearted spy does not stand listening, and make them 
presently pay the penalty of free discussion. It is 
only toward morning that they think of sleep; and it 
is surprising with how little sleep they exist. But in 
fact, their day time is but a lethargy, during which, 
though the body be active, the mind slumbers. 

But as the slaves become more numerous, and the 
masters more timid and more exacting, tyranny takes 
possession even of the night. At dark, the slaves are 
penned up like cattle, and forbidden to leave their 
huts, lest they should employ themselves in plunder, 
or in plotting insurrection ; or if merely indulging in 
i^rts and amusements, lest they should exhaust that 
streDgtii and vigor, which the master claims as whoOf 
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hia. The dance is forbidden; no merry laugh is 
heard, no torch-lights are seen glancing and streaming 
on the darkness, or eclipsing the splendor of the moon, 
as the slaves pass from one cabin to another. All is 
still us night and tyranny can make it ; and if the 
slaves, spite of this despotism, yet have their meet- 
ings, for talk, for drinking, for plunder, or for prayer, 
all are equally prohibited, and they steal forth with 
slow and stealthy steps, watchful and cautious as the 
midnight wolf. 

The masters greviously complain of this night- 
walking propensity on the part of the slaves. Besides 
the efforts of each planter to suppress it on his own 
estate, and the barbarous severity, with which it is 
customary to punish slaves for being found visiting 
on a plantation to which they do not belong, — public 

Satrols are established for the purpose of arresting, 
ogging, and sending home, all slaves caught wander- 
ing at large without a pass, that is, a written permission. 

The two grand charges, however, brought against 
the slaves, and which are quoted by the musters as 
decisive proofs of their lamentable depravity, and to- 
tal destitution of all moral principle, are the accusa- 
tions of lyingy and of iheft. 

1. The slaves, we are told, are arrant liars. They 
lie for themselves ; they lie for each other ; and to de- 
ceive their master or the overseer is esteemed among 
them as an action, not blameless only, but even 
praiseworthy. 

Well, — why noti Falsehood has ever been con- 
sidered a lawful art of war ; and slavery, as we have 
seen, is but a state of protracted hostilities. Do we 
not applaud a general for the stratagems and arts by 
which he deceives, misleads, entraps his enemy 1 Do 
not the very masters themselves, chuckle and exult 
over the ingenious falsehoods by which they have de- 
tected a theft, or recovered a runaway? Though 
they be tyrants let them use a Uttle philosophy Di- 
onysius did so, and so did Pisistratus. With their 
masters, enemies who have seized them, and. who 
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keep them by force, the slaves are not connected by 
any ties of social duty. It is a condition of open war ; 
and as in point of strength, the slaves are wholly 
overmatched, stratagem and falsehood are their only 
resource ; and if by bold lying, vociferous protesta- 
tions, and cunning frauds, they can escape some 
threatened aggression, if they can so secure some par- 
ticle of liberty from the prying search and greedy grasp 
of despotism, why blame them for acts, which in like 
cases, all the world has justified, and has even exalt- 
ed to the character of heroism ? 

In a slave, considered as a slave, cunning is almost 
the sole quality of mind which he iias any occasion to 
exercise ; and by long practice it is sometimes carried 
to an astonishing perfection. Under an air of the great- 
est heedlessness and stupidity, and an apparent api thy 
more than brutal, there is occasionally veiled, a quick 
and accurate observation, a just estimate of temper and 
disposition, lively and ardent feelings, and a loftiness 
of spirit, which some day perhaps, will burst its ordi- 
nary cautious bounds, and terminate the life of its 
possessor, by bullets, knives, the gibbet, or the flames. 

2. It is astonishing say the masters, how destitute 
of all conscience, these rascals are. The best among 
them, the most pious and obedient, are no more to be 
trusted than so many foxes. Even our domestic ser- 
vants steal every thing they can touch. There must 
be a lock on every door, every trunk, every, closet. 
But even the strictest watchf ilness is no match for 
their arts ; and the sternest severities cannot repress 
their spirit of plunder. 

The slaves it seems then, however overmastered 
and subdued, do still, in a silent and quiet way, and 
to the best of their ability, retort upon their masters 
the aggressions and the robbery that are perpretrated 
on themselves. 

Property, it is to be recollected, is a thing establish- 
ed among men, by mutual consent, and for mutual 
convenience. The game I have killed, the fish I have 
caught, the vegetables I have cultivated, are decided 
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to be mine, and are secured to me by the consent and 
warranty of all my tribe, because the security and 
comfort of each member of it, requires for himself, the 
like privilege and protection. But between slaves and 
masters, there is no such compact, no stich consent, no 
such mutual arrangement. The masters claim all ; and 
so far as they are able, they take all ; and if the slaves 
by stealth, by art, by cunning, ( :in secretly regain 
the possession of some gleanings from the fruits of 
their own labor, why should they not ? It is in their 
eyes a spoiling of the Egyptians ; it is a seizure and 
appropriation of things to which they surely have a 
better title than the masters. 

Is it to be supposed that in the prosecution of a per- 
petual war, the plunder will be all upon one side? 
The disproportion is doubtless very great; the aggres- 
sors, as their strength and means are so superior, car- 
ry off rich trophies and abundant spoils ; the con- 
quered are well pleased to gather some fragments, to 
filch some trifles from the over-loaded stores of the 
triumphant invaders, who plundering upon a great 
scale themselves, are yet astonished at the depravity 
of those who plunder on a- small one. To expect, 
as between masters and slaves the virtues of truth, 
probity and benevolence, is ridiculous. Slavery re- 
moves the very foundation of those virtues. 



SECTION VI. 

The treatmeni of American slaves considered as am- 

mals. 

The slave-master desires to look upon his slaves as 
he does upon his horses ; to persuade himself that his 
• empire over both is equally just; and that the claimtf 
and 'rights of horses and of slaves, are confined with* 
in the same limits. 
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But even in this view of the case, narrow and false 
as it is, the slave-holder too often falls lamentably 
short of what common humanity, and ordinary good 
nature require. 

A slave is an expensive animal, .ince he must be 
supplied not only with shelter and food, bnt with fire, 
and clothing There are however several circum- 
stances in the conditioii of the southern states, which 
operate at present to reduce the?" expenses to a mini- 
mum. 

The houses of the slaves for the most part, are Ut- 
tle miserable log cabins, with chinmies of sticks and 
clay, without windows, and often without a floor, 
but one step in advance of the primeval wigwam. 
They contain but one room, in w'hich the whole fami- 
ly is huddled together without any regard to the pri- 
vacies or decencies of life ; nor are they in any respect 
superior, if indeed they are equal, to the stables or the 
cow house. The furniture is as rude as the dwelling, 
and betokens the lowest state of poverty and destitu- 
tion. When these cabins have become thoroughly 
rotten, and ready to tumble to the ground, they are re- 
built at no other expense except a few days labor of 
the plantation carpenter. Other things have under- 
gone great improvements ; but in the construction and 
comforts of a slave's cabin, there has been little or no 
change for upwards of a century. 

Clothing, especially in the more northern of the 
slave states is an expensive item ; but as its necessity 
in those parts of the country is the more apparent, 
the good economy of furnishing a tolerable supply is 
more generally acknowledged, and the suffering of 
the slaves from deficiency of clothing, is i^robably 
much less than in the more southern states, where the 
mildness of the climate encourages the masters to 
stint the allowance, and where the numerous deaths 
among the slaves from quinsy, influenza, and pleu- 
risy, are a proof how insufliciently they are guarded 
against the sudden changes from heat to cold, to 
wich the whole climate of the United States is so 
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liable The children, till they reach the age of twelve 
or fourteen, run about almost naked, being covered, if 
at all, only by an unwashed shirt of tattered osna- 
burgs. Their sufferings from cold must sometimes be 
excessive. 

Firewood is stitl so abundant throughout all the 
southern states, as in most parts of the country to 
have no exchangable value ; or to owe that value en- 
tirely to the labor expended in preparing it. The 
slaves are at liberty to take from the woods on Snn- 
days, or by night, such supplies as they choose. For 
the most part, they carry it on their heads ; though 
sometimes on Sunday, they are allowed the use of a 
pair of oxen and a cart. To save steps and trouble, 
if they can do it without detection, they generally 
prefer to lay their hands upon the first fence they 
come to. 

Very dilfferent opinions prevail in different portions 
of the southern states, as to the quantity of food 
which it is necessary or expedient to allow a slave. 
In Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, where corn 
and bacon are produced in great abundance, and 
where their value is small, the slaves are allowed as 
much coarse food as they desire ; and the plump con- 
dition and buoyant vivacity of the children, are an 
evidence that thfey seldom suffer from hunger. 

In Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, where 
corn is seldom worth above fifty cents the bushel, 
some sixteen bushels of it, is considered a competent 
yearly supply for a slave, to which is generally added, 
a weekly allowance larger or smaller, of fish or meat. 

In the states further .south, which may be properly 
desiignated as the cotton growing states, where corn is 
generally worth a dollar or upwards the bushel, and 
where provisions of all sorts are comparatively scarce 
and high, twelve bushels of dry corn by the year, 
without any allowance of meat or fish, or any thing 
beside, is esteemed a large enough supply of food for 
a working hand. Sweet potatoes, are sometimes serv- 
ed out during the fall and winter months, instead of 
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corn ; and on the rice plantations, broken or damaged 
rice furnishes the chief supply of food ; but rvhether 
it be corn, potatoes, or rice, the allowance is often 
scanty enough; and the starved, shriveled, peaked 
condition of the children upon many plantations, are 
too evident proofs how cruelly they are stinted. 

WiUi respect to this subject, the following observa- 
tion is worthy of attention. A certain quantity of 
food may sufiice to sustain life, and even strength, 
yet not be enough to appease the cravings of appetite, 
nor to stay or prevent the torments of hunger. Most 
laboring men at the North, might probably live and 
enjoy health, though their daily food were diminished 
in quantity one half, or even more; yet this is a sac- 
rifice they would very reluctantly mal^e ; and the cer- 
tainty of life and health would be no sufficient conso- 
lation for the gnawings of hunger, and the disquie- 
tudes of an unsatisfied appetite. 

It happens very unluckily, that the slaves in that 
part of the country where they are worst supplied 
with food and clothing, are yet subjected to the se- 
verest and most unremitting labors. 

In Missouri, Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Maryland, except in those limited tracts in which 
the culture of tobacco is pursued, there are considerable 
intervals in every year, when the labor of the slaves 
is little needed, and when the tasks imposed are suf- 
ficiently light. But the cultivation of tobacco, and 
still more, that of rice, sugar and cotton, is an inces- 
sant round of labor, from one year's end to the other. 
These plants are a long time in coming to perfection. 
The labor of securing the crop, and preparing it for 
market, is very great ; and one year's work is hardly 
ended, before it is time to begin upon the next Win- 
ter or Summer, there is no rest nor relaxation from 
constant, steady toil. 

On the whole, it may be stated that the physical 
condition of the slaves throughout the southern states, 
is fkt inferior in every respect, to that of the unfortu- 
nate men, confined for the punishment of their crimes 
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in our Northern prisons and penitentiaries. Their 
food is less savoury, less abundant, and far less vari- 
ous, — and a certain variety of diet seems as essential 
to health as it is agreeable to the taste. The work de- 
manded of them is far more fatiguing and severe, the 
time of labor is longer, the clothing with which they are 
supplied is far less comfortable ; and their exposure 
far more trying. Thpt sort of discipline which we 
have fixed upon as the most terrible and exemplary 
pimishment of crime, — or rather a discipline much 
more severe than tb-^t, — is the regular, constant, per- 
petual condition of a large proportion of our fellow- 
countrymen at the south. 

What has been observed with respect to food, ap- 
plies with equal force to physical condition in general. 
That which is sufficient to sustain existence, is by no 
means sufficient for comfort, or for pleasure. Life 
may be supported, and protracted under such a series 
of privations that it ceases to be any thing but a con- 
tinuity of suffering. 

That the physical condition of the slaves, is far in- 
ferior on an average to thai of the free, may be made 
evident by some statistical considerations. During 
the forty years, preceding 1830, the average annujil 
increase of the white population of the United States, 
amounted to 3,0 1 per cent. ; while the average annual 
increase of the slave population, during the same 
period, amounted to 2,67 per cent. Emigration from 
abroad contributed to swell the increase of the white 
population. Let us suppose, and H will be a very 
liberal allowance, that the annual increase of the 
white population by this means, amounted to ,37 per 
cent. Making this allowance, it would follow, that 
the domestic white population, and the slave popu- 
lation have increased in the same ratio.* 

• The foreign slave trade was not abolished till 1808. Up to that 
year, the jproportional increase of the slave population by that means^ 
was in ail probability, fully equal to the increase of the free popula- 
tion by emigration from abroad. The great influx of foreign emigrin- 
tioa into the United States, is quite recent in its origin. 
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Now it is to be recollected that there are certiUB 

f>rudential checks, as they are denominated, constant- 
y operating to retard the increase of the white popu- 
lation. The extent to which these checks operate, 
oven in those parts of the country in which the white 
population increases with the greatest rapidity, will 
be obvious, when it is considered, that in the state of 
New York, as appears from the results of the State 
census, in 1825 and in 1835, out of all the women in 
the state between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, 
that is, of an age to bear children, tioo fifths are un- 
married. 

Among the slaves, these prudential checks are to- 
tally unknown. There is nothing to prevent them 
from yielding to the instincts of nature. Child-bear- 
ing is stimulated and encouraged by the masters, and 
so far as it depends upon the mere production of chil- 
dren, the slave population ought to increase, two fi&tis 
faster than the free. Instead of doubling once in 
twenty-five years, it ought to double once in fifteen 
years. If the increase is kept down to the former 
level, it is only because disease and death are busier 
among the slaves than among the free ; and as the 
slaves escape all those kinds of disorders which spring 
from luxury and over indulgence, this greater mortality 
can only be ascribed to greater severity of labor, and 
to destitution of the physical supports of life. 

It is often argued that self-interest alone is enough 
to make the master attentive to the lives and health 
of his slaves ; on the same principle that he provides 
corn for his horses, and fodder for his cattle. But that 
provident and enlightened economy which makes a 
present sacrifice for the sake of avoiding a future 
greater loss, however it may be generally recommend- 
ed and applauded, is but seldom practiced ; and he 
who is familiar with the domestic management of the 
southern states, must know that of all places in the 
world, it is least practiced there. 

An anecdote is related of a Virginian planter, who 
discharged his overseer, because sufficient cattle had 
6 
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not died during the winter to furnish leather enough 
to iupply the slaves with shoes. This story tliough 
perhaps a little exaggerated, will serve to give an idea 
of the domestic economy of the south ; and he who 
blows how many mules and horses yearly drop in 
the furrow, through starvation, over-work, and the 
abusive treatment, which the slaves, emulous of their 
masters, heap upon the only creatures in their power; 
he who has seen the condition of southern cattle in 
the month of March, hundreds actually starved to 
death, and those which are alive, a mere anatomy of 
skin and bones, with hardly substance enough to cast 
a shadow, searching with feeble steps, and woeful 
countenance, for a spear or two of withered grass, 
wherewith to protract theii miserable existence; he 
who has seen these things, would not much care to 
have his life or his sustenance dependent upon the 
good economy of a management so utterly thriftless 
and unfeeling. 



SECTION VII. 
7%e treatment of American slaves, considered as men. 

There are some people whose sympathies have been 
excited upon the subject of slavery, who if they can 
only be satisfied that the slaves have enough to eat, 
think it is all very well, and that nothing more is to 
be said, or done. 

If slaves were merely animals, whose only, or chief 
enjoyment consisted in the gratification of their bodily 
appetites, there would be some show of sense in this 
conclusion. But in fact, however crushed and bruti- 
fied, they are still men ; men whose bosoms beat with 
the same passions as our own ; whose hearts swell with 
the same aspirations, — the same ardent desire to im- 
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Erove their condition j the name winhea for what the)r 
avenot; the same indifl^rence towards what they 
hare ; the same restless love of social superiority ; the 
same greediness of acquisition ; the same desire to 
know; the same impatience of ail external control. 

The excitement which the singular case of Casper 
Hauser, produced a few years suice, in Germairy, is 
not yet forgotten. From the representations of that 
enigmatical personage, it was believed that those from 
whose custody he declared himself to have escaped, 
had endeavoured to destroy his intellect, or rather to 
prevent it from being developed, so as to detam him 
forever in a state of infantile imbecility. This sup- 
posed attempt at what they saw fit to denominate, the 
murder of the soul, gave rise to great discussions 
among the German Jurists ; and they soon raised it 
into a new crime, which they placed at the very head 
of social enormities. 

It is this very crime, the murder of the soul, which 
is in the course of continuous and perpetual perpetra- 
tion throughout the southern states of the American 
Union ; and that not upon a single individual only, 
but upon nearly one half the entire population. 

Consider the slaves as men, and the course of treat- 
ment which custom and the laws prescribe, is an art- 
ful, deliberato, and well digested scheme to break 
their spirit ; to d. 'ive them of courage and of man- 
hood; to deslro, r natural desire for an equal par- 
ticipation in the uenefits of society; to keep them 
ignorant, and therefore weak ; to reduce them if possi- 
ble to a state of idiocy ; to crowd them down to a 
level with the brutes. 

A man, especially a civilized man, possessed of a 
certain portion of knowledge, and well skilled in some 
art or science, is a much more vnluable piece of prop- 
erty, and capable of producing for his master, a far 
greater revenue, than a mere, two-legged human ani- 
mal, with all the failings and defects, and none of the 
Tirtues of a savage. But if such a slave is niore 
Toluable, he is far more dangerous, 3md far more dif- 
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fitnttt to manage. To extort the services of such a 
fldari^, by mere severity, would always bo hazardoui^ 
and often impossible. Drive him to despair, of which 
sndi a man m such circumstances, is easily 8uscepti-> 
ble, and he might violently end a life from which he 
derived no enjoyment, and court a death which offer- 
ed him, at least, the pleasure of thwarting the hopes 
of a too greedy master. With such slaves, it has al- 
ways been found necessary, to enter into a sort of 
compromise, — a treaty of peace, in which, if the claims 
of tihe conqueror were largely provided for, some re- 
spect has also been paid, to the rights ana the happi- 
ness of the conquered. The claims of the master 
hare been commuted for a monthly or daily tribute ; 
and what else the slave could make or gain, has been ' 
relinquished to his own use. He has been further en- 
couraged by the prospect of presently purchasing hi?* 
freedom ; or of obtaining it by the free gift of a mas- 
ter weil satisfied with his services. 

But though such slaves are very profitable, they 
are also, as has been above observed, very dangerous. 
Put tiius upon a level with their masters, in all that 
constitutes the moral strength of men ; keenly sensi- 
tive to the injustice that is done them, and to the un- 
fair advantage that has been taken of their weakness, 
—they have ever been ready to burst into rebellion, 
have sometimes succeeded in overpowering their mas- 
ters, and have often maintained a long, a bloody, and 
a doubtful contest. 

All this is perfectly well understood at the south. 
A slave who can read is valuable on many accounts, 
and will sell for more money than one who cannot. 
A slave who can read, write, and compute, and who 
by reason of these accomplishments is able to fulfil 
WB duties of a merchant's clerk, is plainly far more 
rsduable than a mere field hand. One who under- 
stands the art of printing, an armorer, an apothecary, 
are evidently capable of perfbrming more profitable 
derations, than he who knows only how to handle a 
fttfe. 
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But well aware hovr dangerous such slaves -wo^ 
be, the privileged order have perferred to sacriAoli 
profit to safety. In most of the slave holding stateftj 
It is specially enacted that no slave shall be taujght to 
read. This inability to read, disqualifies them at once 
for all the higher occupations. Some few are rudely 
instructed in those simple handicrafts indispensable 
upon every plantation ; but custom and public opinion, 
if not the law, imperiously forbid, that any slave 
should be bred up to the knowledge or practice of any 
of the superior arts. Some publishers of newspapers, 
in defect of white journeymen, introduced slaves into 
their offices as compositors ; but the experiment was 
pronounced too dangerous, and they were obliged to 
relinquish it. 

With the exception of those employed in domestic 
service, and in the few mechanic arts above mention- 
ed, the great mass of the slaves are occupied in agri- 
culture, which, for the most part, is prosecuted in th^ 
rudest possible way. This is a subject which will be 
more fully considered in a subsequent chapter. Every 
thing is done by main strength, and under the direct 
tion of an overseer. The slaves are confined to the 
constant repetition of a few simple mechanical acts ; 
and continually employed as they are in this constant 
round of stupefying labor, which is not enlivened by 
hardly a single glimpse of art or intellect ; thus shut 
out from the means and opportunity of exercisinj^ their 
higher faculties, no wonder that the soul falls mta va 
deep and death^like slumber. Drugged with such a 
stupefying cup, so artfully administered, thei soul 
murder if not complete, is closely approximated. The 
man loses his manhood, and is a man no longer. 
Those mental and moral capabiUties which are '■ his 
pride and glory, fall into abeyance, and apparently 
he dwindles down into something little better than 
a mere animal. 

The domestic slaves, being constantly attendant 
upon their masters, and . listeners to their d&ily ctm- 
versation, cannot but pick up some crumbs of Imowl- 
6* 
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wAgBi, «id acquire a certain habit of reasoning and re- 
fttetioii. In eonaeqaenoQ of these accomplishmentB 
tiMf ara Hldrod, suspectad, and very narrowly watch^- 
•d. in all the towns and villages of the south, the 
siriotBSt regulations are established and enforced, by 
which among other things, the slaves are forbidden to 
leave their master's houses after an early hour in the 
evetting, atid in many other respects, are subjected to 
a constant system of the most prying and suspicious 
•raionage. 

Some writers misled by a sjpirit of patriotism, or de- 
cerred by views too superficial, have represented the 
•yvtem of American slavery as extremely mild, and 
quite a different thing from slavery in any other age 
or country. There is a difference it is true; but that 
difference is hot favorable to us. It is easy to show, 
Itiat in certain most essential points, — those fundamen- 
tal points by which alone a social system ought to be 
jcNlged, — American slavery is a far more deadly and 
disostrons thing, more fatal to all the hopes, the 8en<- 
timents, the rights of humanity, than almost any other 
a|«temof servitude which has existed in any other 
cmnmtmity. 

Slavery as it existed among the ancient Greeks and 
Remans has been often referred to, as a system of the 
exttemest severity, cruel beyond any thing to be found 
in modem times."*^ No doubt that system was bad 
eaoug^. It would be well however, if other systems 
were not worse. 

Tho Eoman master had the power of life and death 
over hill slaves ; but the slaves, in this respect, stood 
upon a level with the freemen ; for the Roman hus- 
buid and father had the same power over his wife 
and his children^ and he might claim and exercise it, 
long ttfter those children had passed the age of puber- 
tj^ and even after they had attained to the highest 
honors and distinctions of the state. It is true that the 
laws do not confer an equal authority upon the Ameri- 
ctOBt! master bat it is equally true that the lives of bis 

• See Channing on Sla.Tery. 
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slaves are not the less in his power. It is ea«r for th« 
master to invent a thousand pretences for taking th* 
life of any slave, against whom he may haw oonceiv* 
ed a prejudice. Ifhe does not think it prudent to use 
the pistol or the knife, he needs only to nave leoourse 
to a somewhat more lingering process of torture, or 
starvation. 

But\ho gv'eat distinction between the slavery of the 
ancient world and that of America is this. The Greek 
and Roman slaves, in the estimation of their mi.8ters 
and themselves, though slaves, were yet men. It was 
true doubtless, as Homer says, that the day a man 
became a slave he lost half his manly virtues. From 
the nature of things it must have been so ; but man- 
hood or a portion of it, remained, though darkened 
and eclipsed, still visible. To a certain extent at least, 
in point of knowledge, accomplishments, and the de- 
velopement of mind, the slaves stood upon a level 
with the free ; and if there be something terrible in 
the idea, — terrible because we need no preparation to 
comprehend it, — of a city sacked and plundered, and 
all its inhabitants, the noblest, the wealthiest, the deli- 
cate women, as well as the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, sold under the hammer of a mili- 
tary auctioneer, and thence dragged into servitude,—* 
we must recollect that the accomplishments, the 
knowledge, the refinement of these unhappy captives^ 
furnished also many means of alleviating the calamity 
of servitude, and presently of escaping it altogether. 

The Athenian captives taken in the unlucky expe- 
dition against Sjnracuse, purchased their liberty by re- 
citing the verses of Euripides. Slaves first cultivated 
the art of Latin poetry, and introduced at Rome an 
imitation of the Grecian drama. Such were Plautus 
and Terence, and almost all the cider Roman poets. 
All the arts which give comfort and refinement to life, 
Bod. the mere practice of which confers & certain so- 
cial distinction, music, poetry, literature in general, 
paintihg, medicine, education, and many others, wera 
principally, or commonly pnicticed by slaves, *wlio 
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thus acq^uired favor, fame, freedom, and finally wealth 
and social elevation. Horace, educated at Athene 
amon^^ *he sons of Roman nobles, and afterwards the 
friend and intimate of the lords of the empire, and 
the delight and pride of the Roman people, was the 
son of a freedman. Emancipations were frequent 
and were favored. The slave constantly had before 
his eyes the hope and the prospect of liberty ; he thus 
had a noble object for which to live : and although 
there were in general, some political disqualifications 
which he could not expect to shake oflf irom himself, 
wealth, consideration, and all the more common ob- 
jects of human hopes and wishes, were still spread 
out before him ; and for his children — and men live 
as much for their children as for themselves, — ^he had 
every thing to anticipate. 

Undoubtedly the condition of the country slave, 
employed in agriculture, more nearly resembled that 
of slaves with us. But still there was an opening for 
talent and for hope. No slave was so low or misera~ 
ble, that he might not aspire to freedom and to social 
elevation. 

. Under this system, there existed that compromise 
between the master and the slave, which has been ex- 
plained above. If the slave lived and labored for his 
master, he also lived and labored for himself.- He 
was isecured by custom, which is stronger and more 
efiectual than law, in the enjoyment of a pectUmm, or 
property of his own. The relation of master and slave 
lost to a certain degree, the character of pure despo- 
tism, and approached towards that of lord and vassal, 
patron and client ; while the frequency of emancipation 
mtroduced into the relation of servitude, sentiments 
totally opposite to those which naturally spring from 
it. There were gleams of benevolence and of grati- 
tude; there was a twilight of good will. Compared 
to a condition of freedom, it was as the gray morning 
dawn, to the brilliancy of noon. Compared to the 
^stem of our own country, it is as that same mom-> 
ing dawn to the blackness of midnight. 
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It ia true that we read of savage atrocities, exercis- 
ed in those ancient times, by masters towards theilr 
slaves. The Spartans, we are told^ were accustomed 
from time to time, to send out assassins who nut to 
death the boldest and most intelligent of the Helots ; 
and it is undeniable that the frequent servile insurrec^ 
tions which took place in the ancient states, were sup- 
pressed and punished by a scries of the most dread- 
mi cruelties. 

But these fierce acts ought to be regarded as proofs 
not so much of the degradation of the siares, as of 
an approach on their part, towards an equality with 
their masters. No repose is so perfect as the repose 
of absolute despotism. The unfreqnent and always 
trifling disturbances among the slaves of America fur- 
nish palpable evidence how sunk they are. It is only 
where a certain portion of liberty is enjoyed, that 
more begins to be strenuously claimed, or boldly 
sought. To him that hath, shall be given ; from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away, even that which 
he hath. Such servile insurrections as take place in 
America, are faint flashes of folly or despair. The 
insurrections of slaves in ancient times, were the 
promptings of genius and of hope. 

Had the Greek and Roman masters been -the same 
indolent, scattered, untrained, unready people as are 
the American planters, such were the means, the 
courage, the spirit of their slaves that they could not 
have retained their dominion for a day. In those 
times the free were all soldiers. War was their con- 
stant study and pursuit. They lived too in cities, 
ready to combine and act at a moment's warning. 
Thus they ware able, by constant preparation, and su- 
perior means, aided as they were by the moral causes 
above enumerated, to maintain their authority oyer 
slaves, enjoying an intellectual equality with them- 
selves. Under the Roman empire, the standing army 
by which the emperors maintained their authority, 
served also to hold the slaves in subjection. Besides, 
the masters had a strong body of firm friends anS 
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«lli08 ia th|» nuQjerous class of freedmen. Th«> emanci- 
pations constantly going on would soon, in fact, hare 
put an end to the condition of servitude, had not the 
numbers of the ^slaved been kept good by fresh im- 
portations and purchases. When at length these im- 
portations ceased, slavery in towns and cities soon 
came to an end ; the slavery of the country was 
changed into villanage, and villanage ended at last, in 
liberty. 

To a certain extent, many of these observations ap- 
ply to slavery as it exists in Brazil and Spanish Ame- 
rica. However disastrous may be the social condi- 
tion of those countries, it is not destitute of allevia- 
tions. The slave is at least regarded as a man, and 
is always cheered by the prospect and the hope of free- 
dom. His efforts to obtam it by purchase, by gaining 
the good wil! of his master, or by other peaceable 
means, are encouraged by the laws and by public 
opinion ; and if he attempt to qualify himself for the 
more advantageous possession of it, so laudable an 
ambition is approved and applauded. 

In America, so far as the slaves are concerned, there 
prevails a totally different system. It is laid down, 
as an indisputable maxim, that the freedom, the equal- 
ity, the moral and social elevation of the servile class, 
or any of its members, are totally inconsistent with 
the dignity, the interest, the existence even of the 
jprivileged order. That contempt, that antipathy, that 
disgust which the degraded condition of servitude na- 
turally inspires, is sedulously aggravated by the whole 
[course of education, and is artfully, tliough impercep- 
kibly, transferred from condition to race ; and to crown 
the whole, the idea is earnestly and industriously incul- 
pated, that these su^estions of prejudice and igno- 
rance, are the very innate promptings of nature. 

In consequence, the natural sympathies of human- 
ity are first smothered and then ex|jnguished. The 
privileged cease to consider the servile class as belong- 
ing to the same scale of being with themselves. The 
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tributes of humanity. The kindest, the most tender- 
hearted, the most philanthropic of the privileged or- 
der, learn to be perfectly satisfied when the animal 
wants of the servile class are tolerably provided for. 
To make any account of their mental wants. — that is, 
to entertain the idea that they are men, — is consid- 
ered an absurd, a misplaced and a fanatical tender- 
ness, certain, if persevered in, to uproot the founda- 
tions of society, and to end in results indeterminate, 
but terrible. 

For the slaves are regarded not merely as animals, 
but as animals of the wildest and most ferocious char- 
acter. They are thought to be like tigers, trained to 
draw the plough, whom nothing but fear, the whip, and 
constant watchfulness, keep at all in subjection ; who 
would take advantage of the slightest relaxa'tion of the 
discipline that restrains them, to break away from their 
unwilling labors ; and who if left to thems-elves, would 
«|uickly recover their savage nature, and find no en- 
joyment except to riot in blood. 

Whether or not there is any thing of reason and 
truth in these ideas, ia not now the question. Suflice 
it to say, that they are universally prevalent throughout 
the southern states. They are the received, the author- 
ized, the established creed. They are interwoven into 
the very frame work of society : laws, customs, chari- 
ties, morals, and religion, all are modified by them. 
Doubtless there are men of reflection and discernment, 
and men in whom a warm benevolence supplies the 
place of reflection and discernment, who perceive more 
or less clearly, the monstrous and extravagant absurdi- 
ty of these popular ideas. But for their lives they 
dare not whisper the suspicion of a doubt. To do so 
would be high treason against the authority of the, 
privileged order, — an order as jealous, fretful and 
suspicious as ever was the aristocracy of Venice; and 
as apt to punish too, on vague suspicion, without a 
trial, or a responsible accuser. 

It is plain that emancipation can form no part of 
such a system. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba- 
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ma and Missiseippi, no master can emancipate his 
slave, except with the express permission of the state 
legislature, a permission not easily to be obtained. In 
North Carolina and Tennessee, the emancipating mas- 
ter must have the approbation and consent of the 
lOounty Court In Virginia, he must remove the 
emancipated slave, beyond the limits of (he State. In 
Maryland a similar law prevails. In Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, the master still retains the right of 
emancipation under certain restrictions. But through- 
out all the slave states, this exertion of power — the 
only act of justice which the owner of slaves, in his 
character of owner, is able to perform — is totally dis- 
couraged by public opinion. The emancipated class 
is studiously subjected to mortifications and disabili- 
ties without number. They are considered as noxious 
vermin whose extermination is required for the com- 
fort and security of the privileged order. They are 
hunted down by legislative enactments as bears and 
foxes are in other states ; and by depriving them of ail 
the rights of citizenship, advantages of society, and 
opportunities for labor, the attempt is made to ren- 
der them if possible, even more miserable than the 
slaves. These efforts have been to a certain extent, 
successful. The condition of the emancipated class, 
would seem to be wretched enough to satisfy their 
worst enemies. Yet wretched as they are, still they 
are envied by the slaves. What conclusive evidence 
of the miseries of servitude ! 

Some few emancipations occasionally take place ; 
but it is obvious that the value of the boon is exceed- 
ingly diminished, by the miserable condition to which 
the emancipated class is studiously reduced. As to 

Sassing from the unprivileged into the privileged or- 
er, that is a thing entirely out of the question. No 
slave can expect it for himself, for his children, or 
even for his remotest posterity. The feeling which 
exists upon this subject throughout the South, is a 
perfect fanaticism. In one or two rare instances, a 
good-natured master has attempted to elevate his own 
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children, born of slave mothers, to the rank of free- 
dom. But in every such case, the penalty of setting 
public opinion at defiance, has been dearly paid. The 
transgressor has been assailed in every form of ridi- 
cule, and reproach; he has been pursued with the 
most inveterate malice ; has been overwhelmed with 
torrents of obloquy ; and held up to public scorn and 
indignation, as a blasphemous violator of the decen- 
cies of life and the sacred laws of nature. 

Here is the point at which the slaves of the United 
States sink into a depth of mit^ery: which even the 
imagination can hardly measure. What is life with- 
out hope 1 All men of reflection, whether poets or 
philosophers, have agreed, that life even in the better 
aspects o^ it, if we did but see things as they are and 
as they will be, would be a dreary and a worthless 
thing. It is hope that cheers, supports, sustains U8< 
It is in the anticipation of future joys, that we are 
happy. But what hope, what anticipations has the 
American slave? His hopes are all fears; his antici- 
pations, if he has any, are anticipations of suffering. 
This is a state of existence which could not be endur- 
ed by cultivated or reflecting minds. The slightest 
gleam, the faintest and most uncertain glimmer, a 
hope, a chance which to all beside ourselves may ap- 
oear but the faintest, will suffice often to lead and 
guide us on, through defiles dark and gloomy as the 
valley of the shadow of death. But when that light 
goes out, that glimmer ceases, that hope expires, what 
shall save us from the horrors of despair? 
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SECTION VIII. 

Wtc^ih and luxury of the masters^ as it affects the 
cottdUion of staves. 

It is a fact well worthy of consideration, that with 
the progress of wealth and luxury among the masters, 
the sufferings, the misery, the degradation of the slaves 
has been steivdily aggravated ; till at length, in the 
vrealthiest and most refined of our slave holding com- 
nuwities, a point has been reached, both in theory and 
tu practice, beyond which it does not seem easy to go. 

The mildest form of American slavery is to be found. 
UCt amons the polite and well educated citizens or 
lUchmond and Charleston, but amid the rude and 
"VcUd abodes of the Creeks, the Choctaws, the Semi- 
noleS) — tribes whom we describe and stigmatize, as 
^rages- 

Tlw in^ian slaves, are in many respects, almost 
v^n, a level with their masters. The wants of sav- 
age life a^e feyr and simple. The avarice of the mas- 
ter is. not simulated by the greediness of luxury. He 
iflcpntent \ ith a moderate annual tribute of corn and 
otl^x provisipns ; and proyided this be paid, the slave 
in lefi at liberty to procui:e it sis he pleases, and to em- 
nj^y his time and strength as he best sees fiit. It thus 
l^ppena that an In4ian ^ave is sojtnetimes richer than. 
1^ niast^r; and if he have talents and ambition, 
though still a sk|t,ve, he niay become one of the most 
influential persons of the tribe. 

Hie Indian slaves are well aware how superior is 
their condition to that of the miserable sufferers, who 
labor for white masters, upon cotton and sugar planta- 
tions ; and the dread they have of that lot, as well as 
the influence they are able to exercise, may be clearly 
illustrated by the case of the Seminole war. That war, 
according to the statement of those best acquaint^ 
with the subject, had the following origin. It was 
not that the Indians themselves had such serious ob- 
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jtetions to removal ; but as the time for the execfeltibti 
of tlie treaty approached, their country was overrun 
with speculators and adventurers from the states, who 
came partly to set up claims, true or false, to certain 
indian slaves, on the ground that they were ttitik- 
ways, or the children of runaways, who had ^r'eai^ 
ago fled to the Seminolcs for protection ; and partly to 
set on foot a slave trade with the Indians, who, it ^iia 
hoped might be induced at the moment of tlieir re- 
moval to part with their servants for little 6t nothing. 
The indian slaves were filled with tenor and alirm 
at this prospect of falling into the hands 6f white 'taH- 
ters; and it is believed to have been by their instigu- 
tioh and encouragement, that the Seminoles were m- 
duced to resist the execution of the t^aty, ahd to 
- commence the war. 

The small planter, whd can neither I'ead n6r write, 
who has been bred up in poverty and ignorarice, but 
"ivho has wandered into some new settletnent and htik 
earned by his own personal labor, the means ^ 'j^^- 
chase two ot three slaves, next to the wild ii^dWn^fb 
the most mild and indulgent master. He works with 
his slaves in the field, he converses With them and 
consults them. If either of them exhibits Any |iccu- 
liar shrewdness or good judgment, the mastek- ^t- 
ceives it, and avails himself of it ; and such a islaVis 
often becomes his owner's chief confident and advis^ir. 

In his fits of drunkenness, or those bursts of ^alssion 
to which the rude and uneducated are peculiarly lii- 
ble, such a master beats and abuses his isiaves. Btit 
he does the same thuig to his wife iand children, tik 
eeneral he treats them with a certain degree of teii- 
aemess and familiarity ; and as they are always abotb 
him, by flattefy, manai jment and importtinity, ih'ei^ 
are able to carry a thot tud points, and to seeui^ a 
thousand indulgences. 

But as such a planter ^ Jtvs rich, and increa^ iH4 
hUmber of his slaves, hit feelings and his cdidbld^ 
cbdnge with his condition. He appeals in the 
liot Ais la laborer, but on horsebs V, w>3*n in hand, m 
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begins to copy the airs and to imbibe the sentiments of 
his aristocratic, refined, and educated neighbors. He 
forgets the equal terms upon which he once Hved with 
his slaves ; he feels himself transmuted into a being 
of a superior order, born to be idle while they were 
bom to work. He ceases to have any sympathies for 
them. He learns to despise them ; to hear their com- 
plaints and appeals with indifference; and to push 
them to labors, which when he worked by their side, 
he did not exact 

Under this new discipline, and with the frugal 
habits which he acquired in his youth, this planter's 
property rapidly increases. He becomes one of the 
wealthiest men of the neighborhood ; and his son and 
- heir takes rank, with the choicest aristocracy. Con- 
scious of his own deficiencies in education and man- 
ners, the father secures for that son, the best instruc- 
tion he can obtain. He is sent early to school, and 
perhaps to some northern college to finish his educa- 
tion. He returns well mannered, and accomplished, 
with the refinement of sentiment and the gentle bear- 
ing which education and good company impart. The 
father dies, and the son succeeds to the inheritance. 
He has no taste for agriculture ; or if he has, he can- 
not bear the constant annoyances of a plantation. 
He leaves everything in the hands of an overseer; 
and is almost a perpetual absentee. 

Every reduction in the allowances to his slaves, is 
so much net addition to his own revenue. He :s al- 
ways in want of money ; and as he finds it less disa- 
greeable to retrench the comforts of his slaves than 
his own luxuries, the slaves are soon redui^ed to the 
merest subsistence. What are their sufferings or 
complaints to him? He is not at home to witness or 
to hear them. He leaves ihc execution of his orders 
to an overseer. This overseer is desirous to secure 
the good graces of his employer. The surest way of 
doing so is, to make a great crop. For this purpose 
the quantity of land in cultivation is increased. The 
tasks are .extended, and the additional labor neceasarr 
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io their execution, is extorted by the whip, p^iyke^ 
this new labor and these new punishments, thb slkve^ 
grow insubordinate and discontented. The bdldc^t 
a:id most enterprising take tb the woods. They are 
pursued W!th guns and dogs ; retaken; mangled i<rith 
the lash, and loaded with fetters. These examples 
terrify the others. They submit in silence. Oi'der is 
restored. The discipline of the plantation is sboken 
of, T/ith admiration. The crop is unusually large. 
The owner is delighted with the result, and Urgent foir 
its continuance, and thus extortidn and severity are 
carried to their highest pitch. 

At the same time that the physical comforts of the , 
slaves are diminished, all their moral qualities ar6 ae- { 
teriorated. Every bad passion is called into pltiy. ' 
That state of hostility and warfare in which slavery 
otginates and consists, from being lulled, and half-qui- \ 
escent, becomes open and flagrant. The masters learn / 
to hate the slaves, as fiercely as the slaves hate the ( 
masters. Presently they begin to fear them. Pear '» 
and hate upon both «ides ! God have mercy upon 
the weaker party ! 



SECTION IX. 

Improvement in physical condition, as it affects the 
condition of servitude. 

Benevolence is one of those native impulses of the 
human heart, which never can be wholly eradicated j 
and which may be seen mingling itself with actions 
that proceed from motives of a totally opposite char- 
acter. 

It is plain that the whole system of slavery is ii 
violation of the dictates df benevolence ; yet no mipair 
tifti observer, ^ho has resided ih the southern «tat^ 
7* 
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America, attempts to deny, that mingled with aU 
Its wrongs and crimes, there may be perceived, in 
many cases, much kind feehng on the part of the 
masters. Indeed it is out of this fringe of benevolence 
with which the dark garment of slavery is more or 
less scantily ornamented, that most of its defenders 
have woven the frail texture of their apologies. 

This benevolence however is of a very limited char- 
acter. It is confined almost entirely to physical con- 
dition. It conforms itself to the established sentiment 
of the country ^ it considers the slaves not in their 
character of human beings, of men, but merely as 
animals. 

It is asserted that within the last twenty or thirty 
years, as the tobacco cultivation has declined in Vir- 
ginia, there has been a great amelioration in the treat- 
ment of slaves. Many benevolent individuals have 
exerted themselves to bring about this state of things, 
by creating in the public mind a spirit of reprobation 
against instances of excessive cruelty. It may be ob- 
served in passing, that this amelioration in the treat- 
ment of the Virginia slaves, is a strong confirmation 
of the doctrines of the preceding chapter. As the 
masters have grown poor, and have been obliged to 
retrench their splendors and their luxury, at the same 
time, they have grown comparatively humane. 

The Kentuckians boast, that of all the American 
masters, they are the kindest and the best ; and they 
take to themselves no little credit, for the liberal sup- 
ply of food and clothing which they bestow upon 
their servants, and the moderate labor which they de- 
mand. 

This course of treatment, so much applauded by its 
authors, is worthy of all approbation on the score of 
domestic economy. It is also gratifying to the hu- 
mane feelings of all those persons of sensibility, to 
whom the constant presence of visible suffering, is the 
source of emotions mr from agreeable. But when we 
consider the matter a l't*le deeper, when we see how 
this merely physical ki .^ness operates upon the intel- 
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lect and the heart, we may well doubt whether thin 
sort of benevolence, howerer well intended, and how- 
ever on that account worthy of applause, does not in 
fact, greatly aggravate the miseries of servitude. 

So long as men are constantly pressed by merely 
physical wants, those wants absorb almost their whole 
attention. The peculiar attributes of humanity, are 
scantily, or not at all, developed. They have the 
form and the aspect of men, but in character they are 
little more than mere animals ; and the gratification 
of their animal wants occupies their total attenticm. 

But so soon as these merely physical necessities are 
- satisfied, the mental and moral attributes begin to un- 
fold themselves. The passions bud and blossom ; the 
feelings, the desires, the aspirations of manhood dis- 
play their various forms and colors. If they might 
bear their natural fruits, those fruits would be good 
and wholesome. But crushed, withered, blasted, 
plucked up as it were by the roots, their premature 
decay evolves a deadly miasm, which poisons the 
soul, corrodes the heart, and sets the brain on fire. 

Let us consider this matter more minutely. We 
read in ancient fables and eastern tales, of men trans- 
formed by the power of magic into beasts. Here is 
an operation of an analogous kind. Here are men 
who have advanced so far as to feel that they are 
men, whom law, custom, prejudice, and the potent 
force of public opinion, confine to the condition of 
mere beasts of labor. The more their humanity de- 
velopes itself, and the more conscious of it they be- 
come, the more irritating and oppressive this condi- 
tion must be. To be penned up, driven to labor, and 
foddered by the hand of a master, — and what conse- 
quence is it though the fodder be plentiful, and the 
labor be light 1 — to be repulsed from that condition 
of manhood to which they now begin ardently to as- 
pire ; to be expelled from the circle of social emula- 
tion and made mere counters in a game, of which, 
they so long themselves to be the players ; to be de- 
spised, scorned, and degraded into a fellowship with 
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the beasts they drive j forbidden to indulge their na- 
tural and irrepressible inclinations ; prisoners though 
at large; forever watched; forever thwarted: ag- 
grieved still further by the coiistant spectacle of 
privileges, enjoyments, objects and pursuits to share 
m which they cannot even dream, but which increase 
in estimated value, with the hopelessness of their at- 
taihnient; — what wonder, if in souls so beset with 
grievous temptations, there should spring up and 
grow, a fierce envy, a desperate hate, an impotent in- 
dication preying on itself, a dark, ferocious, restless 
spirit of revenge, which delay irritates, concealment 
sharpens, and fear embitters 'i What wonder, if all 
the mild feelings which soften man, and make him ca- 
pable of happiness himself, and of conferring happiness 
on others, — are choaked and blasted by a rank 
growth of deadly passions ; and that he, who under 
better auspices, might have been an ornament and a 
benefactor to society, becomes a plague to others, a 
torment to himself? 

Such are the elTects v/hich must inevitably be pro- 
duced, upon that sensitive and irritable disposition, 
the usual accompaniment of genius; and the same 
effects, to a greater or less extent, may be expected to 
result in the case of every slave, whose physical wants 
are so far satisfied, that he becomes capable of reflec- 
tion, and passes from the narrov/ circle of animal 
desire, into the boundless amphitheatre of human 
wishes. 

Would it promote the happiness of our domestic 
animals, our horses and our oxen, supposing them to 
rei'nain in their present external condition, to endow 
them with the passions and the intellect of men ? Who 
will maintain the affirmative of a proposition so ab- 
surd } Yet the attempt to alleviate the condition of 
rfavery, merely by improving the physical condition 
of the slaves, is an attempt, the absurdity of which, 
if it be less obvious, is precisely of the same nature. 

Keep your slaves pinched with hunger and worn 
dowii with fatigue, and they remain merely animalfl^- 
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or very little more. They suffer it is true ; but they 
suffer as animals. There is a certain fixed limit to 
their misery. It has its intervals of cessation. The 
imagination has no power ovcr it. What it is, it is. 
Tlie present is the whole ; for the past is forgotten, 
and the future is not anticipated. 

But satisfy their hunger ; put them physically at 
ease ; give them leisure for thought, — and you create 
new sufferings more bitter than those you have re- 
moved. The man finds that yoke intolerable, of 
which the animal hardly perceived the existence. 
For two or three wants that you have relieved, you 
have created twenty others, or caused them to be felt, 
wants incessant, unquiet, unappeaseablc ; and for 
these wants there is no remedy, — no remedy, while 
you remain a master, and they slaves ! After the 
sybil had cast two volumes into the fire, the third 
remained, as costly and as precious as all the three. 
In like manner, the chain of servitude loses none of 
its weight, by parting with a portion of its links. 
While one remains, that one is heavy as the whole ! 
Nay, heavier ; — Sinl as it dwindles to the sight, still 
it peirces deeper to the soul; it frets and ulcerates the 
heart. At first it only bound the limbs ; but now it 
penetrates, and with its murderous touch, tortures the 
vitals ! 

It is a common remark at the South, that the more 
intelligent a slave is, the more unquiet, dangerous, 
and troublesome he is. The remark is just. The 
more intelligent a slave is, the more greviously he 
feels the yoke of slavery. If a master then, through 
indulgence towards his slaves, has placed them in a 
situation of comparative physical comfort, so far from 
having a reason for stopping at that point, it becomes 
more imperatively his duty to go on. By doing what 
he has done, he has sharpened the appetite for liber- 
ty ; and this appetite which he has sharpened, is he 
not the more urgently called upon to gratify 1 

Let it not be said that this argument is no bet- 
ter than an apology for a system of hard labor and 
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Starvation, nor let any man so use it. Qod forbid ! 
Those are obvious cruelties; and so clearly percepti- 
ble to the senses, that no man of common human ity, 
however thoughtless and unobservant, can fail to per- 
ceive them ; and no man of common sensibility can 
bear to inflict them. I have desired to call attention 
to sufferings of another kind — mental sufferings,— -not 
so obvious, yet far more excruciating; slavery's se- 
cond growth, a rank and poisonous growth, more 
deadly than the first. 

I have desired to point to the slave-holder, the fear- 
ful dilemma by which he is hemmed in. The moment 
he ceases to inflict tortures at which his sensibilities 
revolt, the moment he yields to those prayers for mer- 
cy which his own heart re-echoes to him, at that very 
moment he becomes the author of new sufferings ten 
times more severe, than those he puts a stop to. He 
irritates while attempting to soothe ; and the oil which 
he drops into the wounds of servitude becomes a bit- 
ter and acrid poison. 

This is oue of those cases in which all must be 
done, or nothing. Half measures, palliatives, do but 
inflame the disease. The only cure for slavery, is, 
freedom ! 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

POLITICAL E<::^JLT8 OF THE SLAYE-HOLDINO SYSTEM. 



SECTION I. 
General View of the Subject. 

The great objects aimed at, or which should be 
aimed at, in the political constitution of a government, 
are 1st, Security^ 2nd, Freedom, 3d, Equality. 

Security has two principal branches, of which one 
relates to the person, and the other to property. A 
good degree of security in both these respects, is es- 
sential to the comfort, and to the advancement of 
society. 

Freedom is either political or civil. Political Free- 
dom consists in a participation, more or less direct, in 
the appointment of magistrates, the enactment of laws, 
and other public acts. CivU Freedom depends upon 
the supremacy of the laws. It guarantees every citi- 
zen against arbitrary and capricious interference. It 
admits of no punishments except according to exist- 
ing statutes ; and it allows the enactment of no law 
founded upon any other reason than the public good. 

Equality divides itself into three sorts ; 1st, Political 
Equality, or the equal participation in political priv- 
ileges, and the equal chance to enjoy political jwwer ; — 
in other words the perfection of political freedom; 2nd, 
Equality of property, or the most equal distribution, 
consistent with security, of the wealth already exist- 
ing, and the equal chance to produce or acquire new 
wealth ; 3d, Social Equality, or the equal chance of 
acquiring estimation and regard by the exhibition of 
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amiable and usicfiil qualities, or the performance of 
meritorious actions. 

Now so far as regards the unprivileged class of the 
community, it is obvious at a single glance, that the 
constitutions of the Southern States, fail totally, in se- 
curing any one of the above objects. They not only 
fail, but they do worse ; they make a deliberate sacri- 
fice of them all. 

This sacrifice is said to be necessary in order to se- 
cure the well being of the privileged class. If in fact 
it is so, it must needs be confessed that the alternative 
is very unfortunate. The Southern people, if we al- 
low this necessity, are in the unhappy predicament of 
a savage tribe of whir ii one half, in order to sustain 
existence, are driver to kill and to devotir the other 
half. Dcfore we can admit the necessity of any such 
horrible experiment, every other means must first 
have been tried, and must have failed. What should 
we think of a tribe of savages who lived fat and com- 
fortable upon the blood and flesh of their brethren; 
without the slightest attempt to devise any other 
means of subsistence ; and who repulsed with impa- 
tient anger and bitter reproaches, the benevolent ef- 
forts of those who would point out to them a more 
decent and innocent way ? 

It is clear that so far as the unprivileged class are 
concerned, the political results of slavery are most 
disastrous. Slaves suffer at one and the same time, 
all the worst evils of tyranny and of anarchy. The 
laws .so far as they are concerned, are all penal ; they 
impose a multitude of obligations, but they create no 
rights. The compendious definition of a slave is, a 
man, who has no rights, but with respect to whom the 
rights of his owner are unlimited. If the law in some 
respects, seems to protect him, it is not in his charac- 
ter of a man, but in his character of a thing, a piece 
of property. Exactly the same protection which the 
law extends to a slave, it extends to a dog, a horse, 
or a writing d%k. The master does as he pleases 
with cither. If any other person undertakes to dam- 
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age, steal, or destroy them, he is answerable to the 
owner, and is punished not as a violator of personal 
rights, but for having disregarded the laws of prop- 
erty. 

The constant sacrifice of so many human victimSi 
amounting in several states of the American Union to 
a majority of the population, -such a sweeping depri- 
vation of rights as the slave-holding states exhibit, if 
it can be justified at ill, must find that justification in 
some vast amount c vxl, which that sacrifice pro- 
duces. This goo<' it be principally sou^t for 
among the privilei lass. If it exist at all it must 
be eitnet political, -oy increasing the security, free- 
dom and equality of the privileged class ; economical, 
— by increasing wealth, comfort and civilization ; or 
personal, — by its beneficial influences on individual 
character. When Mr. McDuffee pronounces slavery 
the best and only sure foundation of a free govern- 
ment, if he has any meaning at all, if this declaration 
be any thing more than a passionate paradoz,--^e 
must mean to imply, that the political consequences 
cf slavery are of a kind highly beneficial to the mas- 
ter ; in fact so beneficial to the master as to form a 
counterpoise, and more than a counterpoise to all the 
evils it inflicts upon the slave. It becomes then an 
important question, what are the effects which slave- 
ry produces upon the political, economical, and per- 
sonal condition of the privileged class? And in the 
first place of its political results. 
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SECTION II. 

Slavery f as it affects the security of the privileged clast. 

L We will consider in the first place how the secu- 
rity of property is affected by the institution of sla- 
very. 

Property is better secured in proportion as a greater 
part of the population is made to feel a direct interejst 
in its security. The moral force of opinion in this as 
in other cases, has an efficacy greater than law. Laws 
unsustained by public opinion can only be enforced 
by a great and constant exertion of physical power. 

1. With regard to the slave holding states, a large 
part of the population, to wit, the slaves, ao far from 
having any personal interest in upholding the laws of 
property, have a direct and powerful interest the other 
way. The laws of property in their eyes, so far from 
bcring designed to promote the public good, and to con- 
fer a benefit upon all, are but a cunningly devised 
system by means of which the character and the name 
of Right is bestowed upon the rankest injustice, and 
the most flagrant usurpation. This attempt to mono- 
polise Uie benefits of property, this system by which 
a large portion of the community are not only depri- 
ved of those benefits but are actually themselves con- 
verted into articles of property, has the necessary 
effect to create in the very bosom of the community, 
a state of feeling utterly hostile to security. Slaves are 
universally depredators upon the property of their 
masters. Such depredation they regard as perfectly 
justifiable and even praiseworthy. It requires the 
most incessant vigilance to guard against it, nor 
will the most incessant vigilance always suffice. The 
security of the slave-master is the security of a house- 
keeper who knows that he entertains a gang of thieves 
upon his premises, and who is in constant apprehen- 
sion of bem^ robbed. 

Nor is this systematic spirit of plunder confined to 
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the unprivileged class. It embraces atm> the l«rg« 
class of free traders who gain their livelihood by a 
traffic in stolen goods. I', is these persons 'who offer 
inducement for a large part of the depredations which 
the slaves commit upon their masters. HThese dApm- 
dations, though small in the individual insUini^s, are 
enormous in the total amount. The extreme severity 
with which the laws of the southern states visit the 
offence of trading with ".loves in articles suspected to 
be stolen, and the terrible outrages occasionally conv 
mitted upon this sort of offenders by planters who 
think the inflictions of the law to be too mild, or too 
uncertain, are a sufficient proof in how serious a light 
these depredations are regarded. 

2. By the institution of slavery, the slaves them- 
selves become the chief article of property. Property 
of all kinds has a certain tendency to take wings lo 
itself and fly away. This is peculiarly tfie case with 
slave property. In addition to all the other acci- 
dents to which slaves, in common with other species of 
property, are exposed, they have a propensity to im- 

{raverish their masters by absconding. How frequent- 
y this propensity c^mes into exercise, any body may 
learn by examining the columns of the southern news- 
papers. Of the slaves that run away, the greater part 
are recovered : this is true, but still the master is a 
loser. He loses their services during their absence, — 
often at the most critical moment of the crop, — ^besidet 
the expense of their apprehension and conveyance 
home, including the reward ofierei, which in itself is 
often equal to half the money vn .ue of the slave. 

3. Many slaves submit with great reluctance to the 
station and duties which the law assigns to them. To 
keep these unquiet creatures in due subordination, it 
becomes necessary to wound, to maim, and sometiihBS 
to kill them. This chance of loss takes away in a 
certain degree, from the security of this kind of |>n»» 
perty. 

4. We come now to a cause of inisecurity of ft-msn 
serious character than any yet enumerated, Froptrty 
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in slaves is not a kind of property generally acknow- 
ledged. There are whole nations who deny that any 
such kind of property ought to exist. All the most 
enlightened people in the world are precisely of that 
opinion. Within the last fifty years, an effort has 
been begun, — an effort which every day gathers new 
force and earnestness, — for the total abolition of this 
kind of property. The alarm which this effort pro- 
duces among the holders of slaves is natural, and it is 
great. An alarm exists at all times among slave- 
holders, because there is always a certain apprehen- 
sion lest the slaves themselves may reclaim their 
liberty by force. But that alarm reaches an extreme 
height when it is known that there are other persons, 
over whom the slave-masters have no control, who 
sympathize with the slaves, and who profess the inten- 
tion of using every moral means to bring about their 
emancipation. Moral means is a phrase which slave- 
masters find it difficult to understand. Force^ violence^ 
is the only means with which they are familiar ; and 
this means which they themselves so constantly em- 
ploy, they naturally apprehend, will be used against 
them. The degree of alarm thus produced, is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the ferocity with which the per- 
sons called abolitionists, have been assailed by the 
slave-holders, and by the savage barbarities exercised 
upon such abolitionists, or supposed abolitionists, as 
have fallen into their hands ; exercised generally upon 
mere suspicion, and with hardly any evidence that 
the sufiferers were guilty of entertaining the opinions 
ascribed to them. 

'Hius it appears that imder a constitution authoriz- 
ing slavery, one of the chief items of property, name- 
ly, slave property, from its very nature, its total want 
of any foundation of mutual benefit, is peculiarly inse- 
cure; and this insecurity spreads to every othe" kind 
of property, because the institution of slavery, ^by its 
necesiHiry eflect destroys all respect for property of 
any kind, in a large part of the popnlation,'and also 
crmtM ft vast number of depredators. 
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n. We come now to that branch of Secrnrity, 
vhich relates to the person. > ' 

Here again the pnvileged class of a slave holdit^ 
community are oeset with alarms and dangers. These 
dangers and alarms are of two kinds, — dangers from 
the slaves, dangers from one another. 

1. Dangers from the slaves. The master retains Tiia 
authority only by the constant exercise of violent 
means. This violence is liable at any time to be re- 
torted upon himself. The subjugation and cowardice 
of those over whom he tyrannizes, affords the nmster 
a certain degree of security. But passion often sup- 
plies the place of courage ; and we frequently hear of 
terrible acts of vengeance committed upon the person 
or family of the master, by outraged and infuriated 
servants. 

But this danger is trifling compared with thj^t anti- 
cipated, from a rising of the servile class. Every two 
or three years the report of an insurrection, real or 
imaginary, spreads the most frantic terror through tlie 
southern states. The antics enacted upon such occa- 
sions, would be in the highest degree farcical, did 
they not generally terminate in bloody tragedies. 
Men who are individually brave, and who would 
march to the assault of a battery without flinching, 
work each other into a complete paroxism of fear. A 
single negro seen in the woods with a giin upon his 
shoulder, sufiices to put a wholo village to flight. 
Half-a-dozen unintelligible words; overheard and 
treasured up by some evesdropping overseer, or invent- 
ed perhaps by some miscreant, who delights himself 
with the public alarm, are enough to throw all the 
southern states into commotion, and to bring nights of 
agony and sleeplessness to hundreds of thousands. 
But this is not the worst of it. When terror makes 
cowardr it always makes bloody-minded cowards. 

Bloo^ blood ! — nothing else can appease the gene- 
ral alarm. Committees of safety with the most abso- 
lute authority, are every v. here established. On these 
committees sit'many a village Tinvillc, many a rustic 
8* 
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Danton. Before these tribiiiiais the unhappy victims 
aro dragged ; accusation and condemnation keep close 
company. Hanging, shooting, and burning become 
the order of the day. The headlong ferocity of these 
proceedings betrays the greatness of that alarm which 
produces them. 

It has been shown in another place, that notwith- 
stand'mg the extreme degree of terror to which the 
apprehension of slave vengeance gives rise throughout 
the south, the actual danger is by no means propor- 
tumately great. Many causes contribute to this dis- 
proportion, of which one leading one is, a secret con- 
sciousness of the cruel injustice of slavery. Tyranny 
is ever timid, always full of fears. 

2. Danger from one another. In this case, the alarm 
is less, but the danger is more real. Throughout the 
greater part of the southern states it is considered es- 
sential fo personal safety, to carry concealed weapons. 
This single fact shows that personal security is at the 
lowest ebb. When a man must protect himself, for 
what is he indebted to the laws 1 These weapons are 
no doubt carried partly as a protection against the 
sbives ; but they are chiefly used, in quarrels between 
freemen. Of these quarrels the laws take but little 
notice. In such a case it is considered the mark of a 
mean spirit to appeal to the law. If I am assaulted 
or beaten, it is expected that I stab or shoot the ag- 
gressor. In several of the southern states it seems to 
make very little difference, whether I challenge him 
to a duel, or assault him without previous notice given, 
in a tavern, or the streets. Murders are constantly 
committed in this way. For the most part they go 
entirely unpunished, or if punished at all, it is only 
by a short imprisonment, or a trifling fine. They fix 
no imputation upon a man's character. Persons guilty 
of homicide are to be met with in the best society of 
the southern states. If it be inquired what is the con- 
nection between this condition of manners and the 
existence of slavery, the answer is, that the imperious 
ferocity of temper which the exercise of despotic 
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power produces or inflames, is the main cause of the 
existence and the toleration of an insecurity of person 
and a recklessness of human Ufe, such as hardly else- 
where prevails in the most barbarous countries. 

But even this is not the worst aspect of the case. 
The panic terror which the rumor of an insurrection 
produces at the south has been already mentioned. 
That terror levels all distinction between slaves and 
freemen, and so long as it lasts, no man's person is 
secure. During the period of the Mississippi insurrec- 
tion, or pretended insurrection, in the summer of 1835, 
the committee of safety appointed upon that occasion, 
by a tumultuous popular assembly, were vested with 
ample authority " to try, acquit, condemn, and punish 
white or black, who should be charged before them." 
By virtue of this commission, the committee proceeded 
to try a large number of persons, principally white 
men, accused of having instigated, or favored the al- 
leged intended insurrection. Many of those tried 
were found guilty, and were hung upon the spot. A 
great many others were cruelly whipped, and were 
ordered to quit the state in twenty-four hours. 

The case of Mr. Sharkey will clearly exhibit the 
degree of personal security existing in the state of 
Mississippi at that time. Mr. Sharkey was a magis- 
trate, and in the exercise of his legal authority, he set 
at liberty three men, of whose entire innocence of the 
charges alleged against them he was well assured, 
although t;)ey had been seized by the pursuivants of 
the committee of safety. This gentleman was a plant- 
er, a man of property, a large slave-holder, brother 
to the chief justice of the state, — a person not very 
likely to be implicated in a slave insurrection. But 
his opposition to the despotic authority of the C(Mn- 
mittee was considered to be plenary proof of guilt, 
and a large party was sent to arrest him. Mr. Shar- 
key had no relish for being hung upon suspicion ; so 
he barricadoed his doors, built fires about his house, 
in order that the darkness of the night might not con- 
ceal the approach of the pursuivants, wrapped hia 
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infant child in the bed clothes to save it from the bul- 
lets, loaded his muskets, and quietly waited the at- 
tack. His left hand was dreadfully shattered by the 
first fire of the asi?ailants ; but he succeeded in killing 
their leader, in wounding several of the rest, and in 
compellmg a retreat. By this time his friends and 
connections began to collect about him, and a party 
was formed in his favor. Had he been less wealthy, 
or less influential, he would inevitably have perished. 



SECTION HI. 

Slavery as it affects the liberty of the privileged class. 

One of the chief branches of civil liberty consists 
in the unrestricted disposal of one's property. There 
are restrictions which are necessary; but the more 
these restrictions are multiplied, the more is liberty 
restrained. 

By the institution of slavery, slaves become one of 
the principal kinds of property ; but in the free dis- 
posal of this kind of property, the slave-master at the 
South is very much restricted. The " sacred rights 
of property," as to which he is apt to be so eloquent, 
with regard to that very subject-matter with respect 
to which he considers them most sacred, are closely 
restrained by laws of bis own enacting. 

To set a slave free, is certainly the highest act of 
ownership ; the only one indeed which a truly virtuous 
man ought to exercise; and certainly the last one 
which a person of any manly spirit would be willing 
to surrender. But in the greater part of the southern 
states, the master is deprived by law of the right of 
emancipation. Here certainly is a most grievous in- 
fringement upon liberty. 

•Rie right to improve one's property so as to increase 
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its productiveness and give it an additional value, is an 
essential part of civil liberty. But this is a right of 
which, as respects his slaves, the southern master is 
in a great degree deprived. In most of the slave 
states it is a highly penal offence to teach a slave to 
read. Now reading and writing are essential to many 
employments. These accomplishments, and others 
which by their means the slave might acquire, would 
greatly tend to enhance his value, by makmg him 
capable of more valuable services. But the master is 
not allowed to improve his property in this way. The 
law interferes to prevent it. 

Considering slaves merely as property, here are two 
grievous infringements upon the master's liberty. But 
consider them as men, and the infringement upon the 
master's freedom of action is still more intolerable. 
I am deprived by law of the capacity to be benevolent 
and just. I am ready to confer upon a fellow being 
the highest boon which man can give or receive ; — 
but the laws do not permit me to confer it. Perhaps 
the slave is r.iy own child. No matter ; he shall re- 
main a slave to the day of his death, unless I can 
obtain as a particular grace and favor, a special per- 
mission to set him free. Is this liberty? Is not the 
servitude of the father as miserable almost as that 
of the son 1 

The authors of these laws have plainly perceived 
that the natural dictates of humanity are at war with 
the institution of slavery; and thatif left to their own 
operation, sooner or later, they would accomplish its 
overthrow. To perpetuate the slavery of the un- 
privileged class, they have fettered up those senti- 
ments of the human heart, which are the foundation 
of morality and of all the charities of life. For the 
sake of brutalizing others, they have sought to bar- 
barize themselves. 

Liberty of opinion, liberty of speech, and liberty of 
the press do not exist in the southern states of the 
American Union, any more than \mder any other 
despotism. No doubt there are some subjects which 
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may be very freely discussed there ; but the same is 
the case under ail despotisms. Any body may freely 
discuss at Rome or Moscow, the merits and demerits of 
American slavery. The only prohibited subjects are, 
the plans of government and systems of policy upheld 
by tne pope or the czar. So at Charleston or Rich- 
mond, one is at full liberty to discuss subjects having 
no obvious bearing upon the political system and 
social condition -of Virginia or South Caroiina. But 
approach that subject, lisp the word, slavery ; dare to 
insinuate that the existing system of southern society 
is not the best possible system ; asi;ail ever so cau- 
tiously the tyranny of the slave-masters; point out 
ever so temperately the inevitable wretchedness of 
the slaves, and you will soon be taught that despotism 
is as jealous, as watchful, and as fierce, in America 
as in Europe. 

The discussion of this prohibited subject is not only- 
visited by severe legal penalties, under pretence that it 
has a tendency to produce insurrections, — the same 
reason, by the way, which is given at Rome and Mos- 
cow, — but it is still more effectually suppressed by the 
terrors of Lynch law, a system of procedure, which 
in cases of this sort is either openly countenanced, or 
secretly abetted by the gravest jurists of the South. 

Not only is discussion prevented, but it is dangerous 
to receive, to read, even to have in possession, any 
book, pamphlet or newspaper which has been en- 
rolled in the Index Exjmrgatorius of the slave-holding 
Inquisition, or which, though not proscribed by name, 
apj^ars to treat upon the evils of slavery and their 
remedies. 

The United States post-office at Charleston was 
violently assaulted by a mob, headed by the principal 
inhabitants of the city, and a large part of its con- 
tents publicly burnt, under pretence that among the 
newspapers and pamphlets contained in it, there were 
some of an insurrectionary character. 

At Richmond a bookseller received a box of books 
containing copies of a certain work compiled, by ji 
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Virginia clergyman, to aid the Colonization Society. 
It was principally made up of extracts from speeches 
delivered in the Virginia House of Delegates in favor 
of a project for the gradual abolition of slavery by 
shippmg off the slave" lo Africa, broached shortly 
after the Southampton insurrection. This book was 
denounced as incendmry by the Richmond Com- 
mittee of Safety, and by their order all the copies 
were delivered up, and burnt in the public square. 

In the District of Columbia an unlucky botanist 
happened to have among his papers used for the pre- 
servation of plants, some copies of a prohibited news- 
paper. He was arrested, almost torn in pieces by the 
mob, thrown into prison where he lay upwards of six 
months, and it was with great difficulty that his ac- 
quittal was obtained. 

It is a curious fact that at the very moment at 
which the Richmond Whig was assailing Louis 
Phillippe and his ministers for their restrictions upon 
the French press, the Journal des Dehats was defend- 
ing those restrictions by the example of Virginia ! It 
must be confessed that the French restrictions are per- 
fect liberty, compared with the law and practice of 
the southern states. 

The Secret Tribunal of Venice, which received anon- 
ymous accusations, and which proceeded to judgement 
without notice given to the culprit, has been always 
denounced as an institution the most hostile to liberty 
that can possibly be imagined. Tribunals very simi- 
lar, and in many respects much more to be dreaded, 
exist throughout almost the whole of the slave-holding 
states. They pervade the country and hold all the 
citizens in awe. The punishments inflicted are of the 
most dreaded kind, — death by the gallows or a slow 
fire, banishment, scourging, tar and feathers. This 
jurisdiction is known as Lynch law, and the accusers, 
judges and executioners are generally the same per- 
sons. As was the case with the Secret Tribunal, it 
confines itself principally to state crimes, that is, to 
sach actions as are supposed to have a tendency to 
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overthrow the existing system of despotism. This 
system of Lynch law which sprung into existence 
among the barbarous settlers of the backwoods, where 
no law existed, and which was invented by them as 
a substitute for law, has of late been introduced into 
the oldest and most civilized of the slave states, and 
has been made to supercede the regular administration 
of justice in a variety of the most serious and im- 
portant cases. The terror of this tribunal is sufficient 
to preserve a dead silence at the South, and to pro- 
duce an apparent unanimity of opinion. There are 
no doubt numbers who still entertain the opinions of 
Washington, of Henry, and of Jefferson upon the sub- 
ject of slavery ; but no one dares in public or in private 
to utter those opinions. No one known or suspected 
to be an abolitionist, — and this word at the South ob- 
tains a very extensive signification, — ever reside or 
even travel in the slave states without imminent dan- 
ger. Such, under a system of despotism, is the lib- 
erty even of those called free. 



SECTION IV. 
Slavery in its injltienre upon Equality. 

Equality it has been stated, may be considered under 
three points of view, Political Etjualiiy, Social Equal- 
iiy, and Equality of Wealth. 

Political and social equality are essentially depend- 
ent upon equality of wealth. The truth of this ob- 
servation is confirmed by universal experience. Those 
who possess the property of a country, have always 
succcided in obtaining the political power. Revolu- 
tions of property have always produced political revo- 
lutions. 

Look for example to the history of England. So 
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long as the -nrealth of that country consisted princi- 
pally in land, and that land was possessed by a few 
feudal and ecclesiastical barons, the whole political 
power of the country was in their hands. Towns 
having sprung into existence, inhabited by artisans 
and traders, whose industry created a new species of 
wealth, these towns presently attained a representa- 
tion in the national legislature. Their influence at 
iirst was trifling ; but it has steadily increased with 
the increase of manufacturing and commercial wealth, 
till now it has become almost predominant. 

The history of France furnishes proof to the same 
point. So long as the nobility, tihe clergy and the 
magistrature, possessed the larger portion of*^ property, 
they found no difficulty in maintaining their political 
superiority. But the progress of events presently 
threw a prcponderancy of wealth into the hands of the 
tiers etat. This had no sooner happened, than those 
who possessed the prcponderancy of wealth, began to 
devise means for obtaining the prcponderancy of po- 
litical power. Hence the French Revolution, which 
has resulted in putting the government into the hands 
of the more wealthy proprietors of the country. That 
government however will hardly stand unless its basis 
be enlarged, and a greater number of property holders 
be permitted to participate in it. 

If in the Northern States of the American Union 
there exists a degree of political equality of which 
the world offers no other example on so large a scale, 
the equal distribution of property throughout those 
states, is not less striking and remarkable. 

It is an observation as curious as it is important, 
that in countries in which industry is respectable, and 
where the fruits of labor are secure, property always 
tends towards an equal distribution. Every man pos- 
sesses as a means of acquirement, his own labor j and 
though there be a very considerable difference in the 
capacity, the industry, the good fortune of individuals, 
yet this difference has its limits ; and diversities of ac- 
quisition are still more limited ; for in general the in- 
9 
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dustry of the rich mon is relaxed ; he is more inclined 
to spend than to accumulate ; while the poor man is 
still stimulated by the desire of acquisition. 

It appears then that in civilized communities, the 
natural tendency of things is towards equality. In- 
equality can only be maintained by artificial means; 
by laws which give to some individuals exclusive ad- 
vantages not possessed by others, such as laws of 
primogeniture, of entail, laws conferring hereditary 
rights and privileges; laws creating monopolies oi 
any and every kind. 

If political equality be dependent upon equality of 
wealth, social equality is equally dependent upon it. 
Social distinctions which appear to spring from other 
sources, rise in fact from this, and by means of this 
are kept m activity. Blood and family are esteemed 
of great importance, and according to a vulgar notion 
which we hear every day repeated, are said to afford 
a much nobler and more respectable aristocracy, than 
that of mere wealth. But the founder of every noble 
family was first rich before he became noble. It is 
his wealth transmitted to his descendants to which 
they are principally indebted for distinction. When 
they become poor they soon fall into contempt. This 
is so well understood that whenever a Marlborough or 
a Wellington is raised to the highest rank of the peer- 
age for services or supposed services rendered to his 
country, an estate is bestowed by parliament, to ac- 
company the title. 

Equality in general, may be resolved into equality 
of wealth. All depends upon that. 

Now it is a fact clear and indisputable, that the ex- 
istence of slavery in a country, is the surest and most 
inevitable means of producing and maintaining an 
inequality of wealth. This is not said with any re- 
ference to the unprivileged class, who are to be regard- 
ed in this view not as men, but merely as thin^. 
Reference is had only to the free. Slavery necessarily 
produces a great inequality of wealth among the free. 

The method of this operation is obvious. The la>. 
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bor of each individual, is as we have seen, the natural 
and orignial source oi" individual wealth. But when 
a man is enabl jd to possess himself of the fruits pro- 
duced by the labor of a large number of individuals, 
to whom he is not obliged to make any compensation 
beyond a bare support^ his wealth tends to increase in 
a vast and disproportionate ratio, over the wealth of 
that individual who relies solely upon his own labor. 

Moreover slaves are a sort of property much less 
valuable when held in small portions, than when pos- 
sessed in masses. Where four or five hundred slaves 
are owned together, the doctrine of chances may be 
applied to the numerous casualties tc which this kind 
of property is liable. The average annual loss and 
gain under ordinary circumstancs will be pretty regu- 
lar, and may be made a subject of calculation. But 
the owner of only four or five slaves may at any time 
lose them all by a sudden disorder. They may all be 
taken sick at the same time, and the crop may perish 
for want of hands to tend it. They may all run 
away together. The income expected from them is 
thus liable to fail entirely, and the poor man is con- 
stantly thrown back in his attempts to accumulate, by 
the necessity he is under of investing his gains, or a 
considerable part of them, in a species of property 
which when posses.sed in small quantities, is peculiar- 
ly insecure.* 

But there is another effect of the existence of slav- 
ery in a community, much more extensive and power- 
ful in its operation. Wherever slavery exists, la- 
bor comes to share the degradation and contempt of 
servitude, while idleness is regarded as the peculiar 
badge of freedom. But when idleness is general, the 

Seat mass of the community, must inevitably be poor, 
every country the number of those who innerit 
any conaiderable portion of wealth, is small. Per- 
sonal industry is the only resource of the great bulk 
of the citizens. Where labor is honorable, it proves 

* See Chapter 711. Sec. II. for additional and importan* reasons of 
the tendency of sluve-holding property to acciunulate in a few t^uids. 
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to the prudent and industrious, a resource sufficient 
not only for support, but for the accumulation of 
wealth. When labor is not honorable, the mass of the 
citizens rather than degrade themselves by submitting 
to it, will be content with the merest subsistence. 
Thus it happens that in countries in which slavery 
has existed for a considerable length of time, the citi- 
zens are divided into two classes, of which the first 
and much the smaller, comprises a few rich proprie- 
tors who at the same time are large slave-holders, 
while the second class contains the great mass of the 
free people, persons of little property, or none at all. 

This was the state of society in all the republics of 
ancient Greece. Those republics were constantly di- 
vided into two parties or factions. The oligarchical or 
aristocratic party, composed of the few rich and their 
immediate connections and dependents, and the demo- 
cratic party, as it was called, composed of the bulk of 

Soor freemen, headed and led on by some ambitious 
eserter from the aristocratic ranks. The history of 
ancient Greece consists for the most part, in the mu- 
tual struggle of these two parties. In general, the 
aristocratic party had the ascendency ; when the op- 
posite faction came into power, it was only by a sort 
of accident commonly of very limited duration. 

This serves to explain a curious part of ancient his- 
tory, to which we have no parallel in modem times, 
namely, the frequent projects for an artificial distri- 
bution of property, and of laws for the remission of 
debts. It was clearly perceived by many politicians 
of antiquity, that a certain equality of wealth was 
absolutely essential to political equality. They saw 
that the nominal equality of all the citizens amounted 
to but little, so long as all the wealth of the state was 
possessed by a few, and the great bulk of the citizens 
not only had nothing, but were even deeply in debt to 
the few rich. Hence tUn various projects for abolish- 
ing debts, prohibiting usury, limiting the amoimt of 
property which any individual might possess, and 
making new and equal distributions of existing wealth. 
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But these schemes did not touch the root of the evil< 
So long as slavery existed, it was a natural and inev- 
itable consequence that all property, however equally 
it might at first be divided, should presently concen- 
trate in the hands of a few, leaving the mass, idle and 
poor, — poor, because idle. 

The operation of the same cause is very evident 
in the history of the Roman Republic. A few patri- 
cians were possessed of enormous wealth, counting 
their slaves by tens of thousands, and owning almost 
entire provinces, while the great bulk of the citizens 
were in a state of the most deplorable poverty, depend* 
ing for their support upon distributions of corn from 
the public granaries, upon gratuities bestowed upon 
the commonality by the ambitious rich, and on the 
pay and plunder of the military service. 

Such are some of the instances which history af- 
fords, of the natural effect of slavery in concentrating 
wealth in a few hands, and in reducing the mass of 
the free, to poverty and political degradation. His- 
tory also furnishes instances of the contrary process, 
by which liberty ha5 given a spring to industry, and 
has thus operated to disseminate wealth, and to create 
an intermediate body between the rich and the poor, 
a body which with the increase of civilization and 
knowledge, is destined perhaps to embrace the great 
mass of mankind. About the tenth century of the 
christian era the greater part of Europe was reduced 
by a combination of causes, to a most barbarous con- 
dition. A few great lords, who were in fact little bet- 
ter than so many Tartar or African chiefs of the pre- 
sent day, possessed all the land, the ©"hly sort of pro- 
perty v/hich remained in existence. This land was 
cultivated by slaves. The mass of the free population 
depended for its support upon the bounty of the feudal 
chiefs, which bounty was repaid by the constant at- 
tendance and warlike services of those who received 
it. The sole occupation of the ftee, was, hunting and 
war. 

In this state of things we can discover no element 
9* 
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of Mcial impiorement. What then has changed the 
0 — fd i tiett of Europe to the state of comparative ad- 
Tflaceraent in which vre now sec it? A few serfs 
4lWg from Che tyranny of their lords, founded here 
aund there, a little settlement. They built walls to 
protect themselves from feudal aggression. In many 
cases Uiey resorted to some ancient city, a remnant of 
foniier times, dwindled to a ruin, but which their in- 
duetrgr helped to repair, and their courage to defend. 
T%ey applied ihemselves to the mechanic arts and to 
trade. Gradually they amassed wealth. In these 
oities lAavery was not tolerated, and the serfs of the 
neighborhood found first protection^ and presently 
cHizettship. These cities thus founded and thus built 
up, are the origin of that great class of merchants, 
manufacturers, and industrious men, to whom Europe 
is indebted for its present advancement, and on whom 
ito future iuxpeB depend. 

The same tendency of servitude to produce great 
Hie^uaUties of condition among the free is as visible 
in^he history of America as of Europe.^ The insur- 
rection of the slaves of St. Domingo had 'for its imme- 
diate oecaaion a violent quarrel between the aristoc- 
nacy of rich planters, and the petit blacks or poor 
whites. While these two factions were engaged in 
a bloody contest for political ascendency, the slaves 
seized the opportunity to reclaim their liberties. 

Slavery produces the same effects in the southern 
Jtates of the American union, which it ever has pro- 
duced in all the world beside. Several cases have 
hitherto operated to retard, or to disguise these effects, 
but they are 'ibecoming every day more and more 
visible. 

The poor whites of the old slave states have hitherto 
fixund a resource m emigration. All of them who had 
any spirit of enterprise and Industry have quitted a 
bxmo where labor was disgraceful, and in the wide 
Iflgioiuiibeyond the mountainjs have attained a com- 
fortable livelihood, and ha ire amassed wealth by meaiis 
«ir^^.h»wever innocent or laudable, they could not 
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employ in the places where they were bom, without 
a certain degree of self-abasement. But by a iatal 
oversight, a most disastrous ignorance, they omitted 
to exclude that great source of evil, the bitter eff^ts 
of which they had experienced in their own persons ; 
and that same train of causes is now in full operation 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas, 
which drove the original settlers of those states from 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

As to the southwestern states, they offer no re- 
sources to the poor whites. The cultivation of cotton 
has attracted thither, and still continues to attract, a 
host of slave-masters, and whole gangs of slaves. No 
man can emigrate to those states who expects to live by 
the labor of his hands, unless he is prepared to brave 
that very ignominy, and to plunge anew into that very 
social condition which makes him uneasy, and cuts 
him off from all chance of advancement at home. 

Political parties in the slave-holding states, within 
a few years past, have begun to assume an aspect en- 
tirely new, and one which gives fearful omen that 
these slave-holding republics are about to follow in 
the career of those ancient states, whose policy was 
founded, like theirs, upon a system of slavery. There 
is already, throughout most or all of the slave-holding 
states, an aristocratic party, and a party which calls 
itself democratic. The aristocratic party is composed 
of the rich planters, and of those whom their wealth 
enables them to influence and control. The demo- 
cratic party, so called, is composed in a great measure 
of the poor white folks , with a sprinkling of ambit "ous 
aristocrats for leaders. This miscalled democratic 
party, — for it is in fact only a faction of the white 
aristocracy, — ^by the natural operation of the slave- 
holding system, is rapidly increasing in numbers, and 
with the increase of its numbers, the social degrada- 
tion and the destitution of its members will also in- 
crease. Measures of enlightened policy are hardly to 
bp expected from such a party, even if it could obtaia 
j»wer and keep it, which indeed is hardly to be ejc- 
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ected. Such is the force of habit, the power of prejii- 
ice, the invincible stupidity of ignorance that these 
people seem incapable of perceiving the real cause 
of their own degradation. They are apparently as 
much attached to slavery and are as ardent in its 
support as is the aristocratic party, thus regarding 
with a blind and fatal reverence those very institu- 
tions which crush them to the dust. The influence, 
however, of such a party, composed of men, poor, 
degraded, ignorant and ferocious, and headed by some 
desperate Catiline of the aristocracy, may at times, 
prove extremely disastrous, not to the southern states 
alone, but to tho whole union. 



SECTION V. 
Education in the Slave-holding States. 

That the state ought to provide for all its citizens 
the means of at least that primary education which 
consists in the knowledge of reading and writing, has 
come to be a political maxim generally acted upon in 
all civilized communities. Even such despotic gov- 
ernments as Austria and Prussia have admitted this 
most important article into their political code ; and 
primary instruction is provided by those governments 
for all the people at the public expense. This shows 
the progress which the idea of equality has lately 
made ; for equality of knowledge is a most essential 
part of political and social equality. 

The despotisms existing in the southern states of 
the American Union, are almost wholly regardless of 
this important political duty of general education. 
We have already seen that so far as regards the un- 
privileged class, the attempt to impart any instruction 
to them, so far from being considered a duty, is de- 
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nounced as a crime. There are also obvious reasons 
why no general public provision for the education of 
the privileged class has ever been established. 

The privileged class consists, as we have seen, of 
an oligarchy of rich planters, and a comparatively 
large body of persons with little or no property. The 
rich planters know the value of education, and their 
wealth enables them to secure it for their own children 
by the employment of private tutors, or by sending 
them to schools and colleges at the North. The poor 
whites, bred up in ignorance, have no adequate idea 
of the value of knowledge, or of the importance of its 
diffusion. The rich planters have no inclination to 
tax themselves for the benefit of their poor neighbors. 
Their wealth, education and influence, enables them 
to control the legislation of their respective states ; 
and perhaps they imagine that they shall best secure 
their own importance and political power, by keeping 
the mass of the free population in ignorance. The 
same stroke of policy which they play off against their 
slaves, they play off also against their poorer fellow 
citizens. 

What has been done in a public way for the ad- 
vancement of education in the southern states, has 
consisted almost entirely in the establishment of col- 
leges, — institutions of but little use to the mass of the 
population, and which are almost exclusively fre- 
quented by the sons of the rich planters. For this 
purpose money has been liberally appropriated. , 

It is true that in Virginia, South Carolina, and per- 
haps in some other of the slave-holding states, a trifling 
sum is annually appropriated expressly for the educa- 
tion of poor children. But the very form of this ap- 
propriation, which extorts from those who wish to 
avail themselves of it, a humiliating confession of 
poverty, is an insult to those for whose benefit it is 
mtended. That aid which might be justly demanded 
as a right, is made to assume the character of a charity. 
Besides, the amount of these appropriations is so small, 
and their management is so miserable, that little or no 
benefit results. 
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The facts of the case then, appear to be these. Not 
one of the slave holding states possesses any thing like 
a regular system of common schools, or has piade any 
provision at all worthy of notice, for disseminating 
the rudiments of education among its citizens. In- 
equality of wealth has produced, as a natural conse- 
quence, inequality of knowledge. 

This condition of things tends greatly to aggra- 
vate the social and political inequalities which pre- 
vail throughout the southern states. It is in vain 
that people who cannot read, boast of their political 
rights. There is no power more easily abused for the 
promotion of private ends, than the power conferred 
by superior knowledge. A man who cannot read, 
may be said to be politically blind. Those who see 
may miss the way, but the blind have hardly a chance 
to find it. Nothing is more easy than leading them 
into the pit, and thus making them the instruments 
of their own destruction. It is the extreme ignorance 
of those who compose what is called the democratic 
party at the South, which incapacitates that party 
from projecting and carrying through any real and 
useful reforms in the social polity of those states, and 
which converts it into the mere tool and stepping-stone 
of artful and ambitious men, who insinuate them- 
selves into its confidence, and then employ that con- 
fidence for the accomplishment of their merely private 
ends. In the nature of things, the aristocracy of rich 
planters, as they possess all the wealth and all the 
Ifnowledge, will succeed, in the long run, in usurping 
the whole political power. As might be expected, 
South Carolina, the state in which slavery is most 
predominant, is also the state in which the aristocracy 
of rich planters domineers without control. Already 
the doctrine, sanctioned by the constitution of that 
state, that every freeman is entitled to vote at elec- 
tions, is violently assailed by the leaders of the aris- 
tocratic faction. They insist upon a property qualifi- 
cation. It is easy to see whither this doctrine will 
lead. By the concentration of wealth in few hands, 
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which is the natural result of slavery, the number of 
those who possess the requisite qualifications, will 
continue to diminish, till at last the whole pclitical 
power concentrates in form, as it now does in fact, 
in the hands of a little oligarchy of rich slave-holders. 

But though the equality secured to all freemen by 
the constitutions of the slave-holding states, is little 
more than nominal, though the fe^v wealthy and well 
informed, generally succeed in obtaining the political 
control, and then employ it to promote their own pri- 
vate ends, it is not, therefore, to be hastily concluded 
that the constitutional rights of the poor freemen are 
valueless, or tliat the loss of those rights with which 
they are threatened, is not a thing to be most seriously 
deprecated. Having a vote at elections, every free- 
man, however humble his condition, is sure of being 
treated with a certain degree of respect. If the mass 
of the people are cajoled out of their votes, they still 
receive for them a sort of equivalent, in kind words 
and fair speeches. Let thera be deprived of this title 
to consideration, and the native insolence of power 
would soon display itself, and they Avould be trampled 
under foot with the same remorseless violence now 
exercised upon the free blacks and the slaves. 



SECTION VI. 

The military strength of the Slave-/iolding States. 

The military strength of states, has ever been es- 
teemed of the highest importance in a poUtical point 
of view ; since it is upon their military strength that 
states are often obliged to depend for their defence 
against internal, as well as external foes. In this 
particular the slave-holding states of the South pre- 
sent an aspect of extreme weakness. 
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When all the inhabitants of a cuiintry have arms 
in their hands, and are ready and zealous to meet and 
repulse any invader, the military strength of a coun- 
try may be said to be at the highest point, for experi- 
ence has abundantly demonstrated how easy it is to 
transform citizens into soldiers. But those citizens 
who are capable of beinjo^ transformed into soldiers 
must be principally drafted from the laborious classes 
of society. The hardy cultivators of the soil, when 
driven to the dire necessity of beating their plough 
shares into swords, have ever furnished the best and 
most patriotic soldiers, — soldiers, who after repulsing 
the hostile invader, have willingly resumed again the 
useful labors of their former calling. Men of this class 
composed those armies of the revolution to whose cour- 
age, fortitude and patient spirit of endurance, we are 
indebted for our national independence. 

But in the slave states, these cultivators of the earth, 
these very men upon whom reliance ought to be prin- 
cipally placed in the hour of danger, would in that 
hour, be regarded with more dread and terror even 
than the invaders themselves. In case of a threaten- 
ed invasion, so far from aiding in the defence of the 
country, they would create a powerful diversion in 
favor of the enemy. 

When the French, in the first years of the revolu- 
tion, marched into the neighboring countries proclaim- 
ing " liberty and equality," they were received with 
such good will on the part of the inhabitants as en- 
sured a speedy triumph, notwithstanding the superior 
force arrayed to resist their progress. The events of 
those wars placed in a strong light, the fact obvious 
enough ni itself, but which had not then attracted 
sufficient attention, that the inclination of the inhab- 
itants of a country is much more apt to decide its fate, 
than the strength of armies in the field. When half 
the inhabitants of a country wish success to invaders, 
it is not easy to resist them. 

Considering the odious light in which slavery is 
now regarded by all civilized nations, it is not likely, 
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in case the United States became involved in war 
with any people of Europe, that any repugnance would 
be felt on the part of the hostile state, in seeking aid 
at the hands of the slaves. A lodgement being enfect- 
cd upon some part of the Southern coast, by an army 
of respectable strength, and emancipation being pro- 
mised to all such slaves as would join the invaders, a 
force would soon be accumulated which the unassist- 
ed efforts of the slave-holding states would find it im- 
possible to resist. If the invaders were expelled it 
would only be by troops marched from the North. In 
such a crisis the fear of outbreaks on their own plant- 
ations would keep the planters at home ; or it they 
assembled in force to resist the invaders, their absence 
would be likely to produce such outbreaks. When 
a servile was added to a foreign war, between the 
rage of the masters and the hatred of the slaves, it 
would assume a most savage aspect. 

According to Colonel Napier, in his work entitled 
" England and her Colonies" an experiment of this 
sort was projected during the war of 1812, and no- 
thing but the fact that Great Britain at that time, had 
slave colonies of her own, prevented it from being car- 
ried into effect. 

The difficulty of raising troops in the slave-holding 
states is obvious from the fact, that Massachusetts 
alone furnished more soldiers to the revolutionary ar- 
mies, than all the slave-holding states united. The 
obstacles in the way of raising troops in those states, 
have greatly increased since that time. 

The military weakness of a slave-holding commu- 
nity was strikingly illustrated in the capture of the 
city of Washington by the British in 1814. Could 
such an army have marchad such a distance, and ef- 
fected such destruction in any of the free states'? To 
that question let Concord and Lexington reply. Had 
the slaves of those counties through which the British 
army marched, been free citizens, had not Washing- 
ton itself been a slave market, the British troops would 
never have arrived within sight of the capitol. 
10 
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Should the slave-holding states become involved in 
a war, which it would be necessary lor them to pro* 
secuto from their own resources, ihey would be oblig- 
ed to depend upon a standing army levied from among 
the dregs of the population. Such an army would be 
likely to become quite as much an object of terror to 
those for whose defence it would be levied, ns to those 
against whom it would be raised. It would not be 
easy to disband an army composed of men destitute 
of every other resource, but who had found in mil- 
itary service a means of living at the expense of 
others. It would be insisted, and with some show of 
justice too, that the country was bound to maintain 
and provide for those to whom it was indebted for de- 
fence and even existence. 

One other observation will place the military weak- 
ness of the slave-holding states in a clear point of 
view. They are dependent for all manufactured arti- 
cles upon foreign supply. Even the very tools with 
which the plantations are cultivated, are furnished 
from abroad. Every article of equipment necessary 
to enable an army to take the field, must be imported, 
and unless their agricultural productions can be freely 
exported in return, they have no means whereby to 
purchase, or to pay. The coast of the slave-holding 
states is but scantily furnished with harbors ; all the 
trade of export and import, centres at a few points. 
These points may be easily blockaded by a small na- 
val force. The slave states have no facilities for 
equipping or manning a fleet. In a naval warfare, 
half tt dozen of the fishing towns of New England 
might compete with the whole of them, and a strict 
blockade ol their harbors for three or four years, would 
reduce the whole of the Southern States to a condi- 
tion of the greatest distress. 

In*pointof military strength the slave-holding states 
are not by any means all to be placed upon the same 
leveL Such states as Kentucky and Tennessee where 
the proportion of slaves is small, are very strong in 
comparison with Carolina and Louisiana, where the 
unprivileged class form a majority of the population. 
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ECONOMICAL RESULTS OF THE SLAVE-HOLDlNO SYSTEM. 

SECTION I. 
Effect of Slavery upo^ fhe Sources of Wealth. 

The public wealth consists in the sum total of the 
wealth possessed by all tlie individual members of 
the community. Generally s|^aking a community is 
wealthy in proportion to the relative number of its 
members who are possessors of property. A few very 
rich men may make a great show, and create a false 
impression as to the wealth of a community ; but a 
large number of small properties added together will 
far outrun the sum total of a few large ones. The 
pay of the officers of an army is very large compared 
with that of the rank and file ; but the sum total of 
the pay of the rank and file, far exceeds in amount 
the sum total of the pay of the officers. 

That the slave states of the American Union are 
excessively poor compared with the free states, is con- 
ceded on all hands. The slaves, forming in some of 
the states, the majority of the population, are incapa- 
ble of holding property. They are not the owners 
even of their own labor, and of course they can coat 
tribute nothing to the sum total of the public wealth. 
The 3S of poor whites, including a iarge^'prbpoDrtion 
of ' ree population, are possessed of a very Urifling 
property. Almost the entire capital of tlie country is 
in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
slave-holders ; and of the properly which they posses^ 
a great portion consists in the minds and muscles dt 
the unprivileged class. In free communitiet, ercatj 
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©Mitn^t^S H^MiiHwnH. '.m iWAsowvM ImU' 

im\ tHr!\\>'^ of t^sishv^iKMi K'h\<f^ «;hltn:-'i. 

tiH(^«^. rt(^at-*'|i^M\<*!^ jnni »iHHih(My»i«^N*'- thry to;yv\^ IV(^in 

'thiA \\\\u{ m\ »ti vision or Ihc pvfvllr|!»t?rl 

ftks.*, co»t*.bi^ltr*(t an55(>!«ilo AVrtht to the "(tisgr^contt 
tlif»e^sj^it\r Of t>irtt\ttrtl Ijihor, M^ork with tttnvilliiig- 
tti* "gces^t rts ttirtf of the sltivos. atkt with still h^5S 
0f l^fticit^tiey. Tht? ptO(1»tco of thoif labot Is vcrv small, 
tli ft<*tt«»ml it is Imnllv sufficiotit to sttppoH them in 
Hiftt ntrie rt«?l s«?ml~haVharottR cotiditioti to which they 

Hie dlisasttotts efle*3ts of slaTe-holcting tipon free 
Indtistrf. are patrtlctilatly obvious in the families of 
Binall ptatiters, and of those farmers who possess 
bat five or six slaves. These slaves suffice to perform 
m» labors of the farm, and when the land is fertile 
m OWtier of it lives in a rustic plenty. A family of 
mm grows up around him. tie has no occasion for 
^» ft^istanceon the farm, and if he had, they would 
ttglird the Hhot as an Intolerable disgrace. The boys 
g»W ttp in idleness, with little or no education, be- 
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h<v» i>H hoi til-i A.^,\ hi ^ mul i 'iul^ tvl'.li*' Mb* fHn*<H- 

♦iif^vSf iui l»itiM\<*?« w\\\\'\\ hit 

rtiiti Ihf^y rt>r» (»M rti^ply thrni^^^lvr^ji Witlii 

joyoti. His ph>|i!t^v(\ JivhUnt inntMi^ rt.uuitnnoUf> (Hm- 

s(imi spent. AVrtiH stfiros wwhtsppy nw^Yx^mA in 
TnvA>. 'iMir^y lose l>y «tr^r«n^<i thoif sttttutthia; Hmt re- 
sppctnbillty. Thn wcrtkrr spirited n»noh» "timm feitik 
doxv^n to tli'p. towost tlnpthj? of povr^rty «»i»t vit*(». Those 
of more energy emigrato to tlte new stfites of t! Ikt 
west, and ha\Mng escaped tlie charmed circle in which 
they were so long bound up, they develope a new 
chnracter, and lilce their fatliers before them, by means 
of their own personal industry, they bring a farm into 
cultivation and gradually acquire wealth. But if they 
have settled in a slave state, that wealth is generally 
invested in slaves ; and their own children are bred 
up in that same style of helpless indolence of which 
they themselves were so near becoming the victims, 
VLtia which their children perhaps will not so fortunate- 
If escape. 

Thus it appears that one plain and obvious effect of 
the slave-holding system is. to deaden in every class 
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\HH rttc rtlt thr^ othrr ^vrt}^ Tlt(^ ?ilr\v<^ roooiv»^*i 
tii^ tnj\S(?lt fi drttrthi ^V(vltK' rtllowrtnr?^ of food 
rttt!ntn>» to by l^y !t |iiil-tof it, \roul»t h» .it>sunt, fo> 
!ts !^Of>U n;5 stot{* xt^»s m'{^,tmui!!fUi(Mt, t5ip tMrt!^lit»t, if Ito 
(t!S{*r>t(»hHt it, ^i.'-ouhl stoi) thf nlltnvrtnco till tlint sforf* 
^v^jisi consUmRfi; or ntnlt orcntji. ho woulft imt^jt^ttint^*- 

to t>(? ttlotf* thiin stiffjcieiit. It would br tito sniiie witit 
i*sp?*ct to clothing. But why d^x^oll ujiou this topic? 
is j» tint plain t!»at hr* who is incnprthlc of posspssinj^ 
property is alike destitute of motives to produce or to 
sate I 

!f slnvGi are improvident with ref?pcct to themselves, 
it is not remnrkablo that they are fttill more so, with 
respect to thoii owners. No matter what occurs: if 
the cotton house is on fire; if the fences are down, 
and the cattle dastroy the corn ; if the horses stray 
away ; if the tools are lest oi broken ; it there hap- 
pens one or all the Miousand accidetits which are al* 
ways liable to diminish the value Oi* their master's 
roperty, and which a little care or foresight might 
ave prevented, — any or all of these occurrences are 
a matter of perfect unconcern to the slave, nor will he 
voluntarily lift a finger to prevent them. If indeed he 
has any feeling about the matter, it is rather an in- 
clination to destroy than to save. He experiences a 
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Wf> hrtvt^ thus f^m\ wltli trtsjiippi to tho fslnm** 
fttid tht*lr owtiers. idlc^oess t\\\t\ IttipmviHrnt^R kr«?p 
rlo!?e cotttpntiy. tI\c ertitie is tite fnct witli rnspcet to 
thp poorer (^hh of rrpr*mpo. Though their rPsoMiws bo 
mtt to nolhingi thr^y still contrive to imitotc^ in ihxttt 
small wayv the careless extravaganeo of the^r richer 
neighbors. 

It thus appears that there is a great deficiency of 
the second principal source of ptiblic weahh, to wit> 
economy, among all classes of the population of the 
slave-holding states of America. 

3. A third great source of public weah.h consiatf? in 
im^ntmn^ by which is meant, the discovery of new 
au'i more productive applications of industry. But to 
call this great means of increasing the produclive 
power of a community into action, ind ustry must be 
nonorable. That ingenuity which busies itself in ob- 
servations and experiments for the discovery of means 
to produce the same effect with less labor, seldom 
displays itself except in communities in which the 
useful arts are held in high esteem. Even inventions 
made elsewhere, are for the most part brought into 
use with great difficulty, in those societies in which 
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Tiiko th« hniiin«Mii of ngricnlturA for exnmpt«. In 
the new cntton-grnWing fffkteii, a verf iimnll nom of 
money will Rufflco to purchmie n plantntion of ieYer«l 
hnndred acres: but a very large sum of money It 
needed to purcnntte the lalwrero necemary to carry on 
the cultiration of it. Could laborers be hired by the 
month or the day, as in free cotnmunities, a moderate 
capital would enable the planter to command the labor 
he would need, whereas, under existing circumstances, 
no person can start a new plantation in Alabama or 
Mississippi, who is not already possessed of a large 
capital, or able to command it in the shape of loans. 

We shall fall, probably, much under the mark, if 
we assume that a capital of five thousand dollars in- 
vested in hired labor, would enable as many acres to 
be cultivated, as a capital of fifty thousand dollars 
invested in slave labor. The consequence of this 
state of thinss is obvious. It gives a monopoly of 
the command of labor to those who are already pos- 
sessed of large means, either in the shape of property 
or of credit Persons of small capital have no chance 
to compete with persons of large capital, because by 
this system, a large capital is rendered absolutely 
necessary to obtain that command of labor without 
which no industrious enterprise can be carried on. 
This single fact is sufficient to explain that tendency of 
the wealth of a free community to concentrate in a few 
hands, which has been stated in a preceding chapter. 

This system not only gives a monopoly ofthe com- 
mand of labor to those who are already rich, but it 
is also a very wasteful and extravagant system. It 
compels the operator to purchase and to support a 
much larger number cf laborers than he ordinarily 
has occasion for. He is obliged constantly to own 
and to feed the largest number ever necessary in his 
business, or else to submit, occasionally, to severe loss, 
for want of a sufficiency of labor. In the cotton 
planting busmess, for instance, a given number of 
slaves can cultivate a considerably larger quantity of 
cotton than they can gather in ; so that the planter it 
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«ith(Pr obllftMl »o Rtibmit to an annual Iom of a portion 
or the crop wMch hit haii hron|ht to maturity, or el«ci 
to cultiirato l« « than he oth^rwiao might, for the take 
of gathering a.l. 

The cotton crop, howem, as it eitenda the labor 
of cultivation and gathering In. through atmoti tho 
entire year, it lees surely attended with this sort of 
loss, than are the grain oroiM and farm oultiration of 
the more nnrtYiK>m sjare-holaing statea. In thoee states, 
durinff the winter, there is comparatively little ocoasion 



tal invested in the ownership ofslavea, is tmproducMve, 
and the slave-master is saddled in addition with the 
expense of supporting laborers, for whose servicea he 
has no occasion. 

What a great discouragement to the poor, that is, to 
the great mass of the free population, tnis system pre- 
sents, will be evident from a few considerations. In 
those paT:8 of the slave states in which slavery pre* 
dominates, it is impossible to hire free laborers. To 
work at all, oven on one's own little tract of land, is 
considered a sufficient degradation ; but to work for 
another person, to put one's aelf under his direction, 
seems to approach tor near to the condition of sla very, 
to be at all ^durable. If a person, therefore, widies to 
employ anv c ;her labor than his own, he must have re- 
course to Slav i) labor. But the employment of the labor 
of other peopie is in general absolutely essential to the 
accumulatioL of wealth. Where a man merely hoards 
up the profits of his own labor, his wealth increases only 
as money d(>&8 when placed at simple interest, and 
the industry rmd economy of a long ufe will acxsumu- 
late but a moderate sum. But if those profits are in- 
vested in the employment of the labor of other people, 
his wealth f lea increases like m<mey at compouna 
interest 

But when to employ other labor than one's own, it 
is necessary to buy the laborers, a conaiderable sum 
must be fkni accumulated, before it can be employed 
at all ; and fa has been i^hown in another pliu^ m 




During all that time, tiie oapi- 
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long M the number of slaTOA which b pt^rson pnesesws, 
i» tmall, the inTeBtmetit is excecdiiigl/ precarious. 

The necessity of a great capital, andf the wasteful- 
ness with which that capital is employed, sufficiently 
explain the fact, why in all those occupations in which 
the industry of the free states has come into competi- 
tion with the labor of slaves, the free states have been 
able to undersell their rivals. Slave labor is only 
profitably employed in those kinds of business, such 
as the cultivation of cotton, rice, and sugar, in which 
the climate and soil of the northern states prevent 
the people of those states from engaging. In the cul- 
tivation of grain, the raising of stock, and all the 
operations of farming agriculture, the profits of the 
slave-holding cultivators are notoriously small, and 
many a lar^ slave-holder grows poor m that same 
pursuit, which enriches the farmer of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, who begins life with no other 
resource than his own capacity to labor. Hence that 
heavy drain of emigration, hence that fatal domestic 
•lave trade, which aggravates tho poverty of the older 
of the slave states, by carrying on that labor, which 
constitutes the principal means of economical pros- 
perity. 

This same necessity for a (p-eat capital, in order to 
midertake any industrious enterprise, and the same 
necessary wastefulness in the employment of that capi- 
tal, affora also one reason among many others, why it 
hat batn found unprofitable to set up manufacturing 
ettablishments at the south. It is not only necessary 
to build your factory, and to btiy yonr machinery and 
stoek| but before you can commence operations, you 
must expend a still larger sum in tha purchase of 
laboiers, Apart from every thins; else, a sufficient rea- 
Hon for the non*«stabltshmcnt oi manufactttras at ttui 
South, is to be fbund in the fact, that at the North, the 
Mtma annual qtiantitv of manufactured products can 
be t tuned out, with tne employment of much less than 
half the amount of capital, which would bt necassary 
fw Htm sftoid purposa at th« South. 
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SECTION HI. 

AgrietiUure in the Sla»»-Mding Statm. 

If we may believe John Taylor of Carolhift, tbt 
author of Arator^ or Mr. Rnffln, the ingenioui editor 
of the Virginia Farmera' Register^ the best anical- 
tural periodical ever publitthra in the United States, 
agriculture at the South does not consist so much in 
cultivating land, as in kiUing it. The process is as 
follows. 

A quantity of virgin soil, in those of the slave states 
in which any such soil is yet to be found, is cleared 
up every winter. The trees are cut down and burnt, 
or merely girdled, and left to decay and fall with the 
lapse of time. When tobacco is tne crop, this fresh 
land is planted with tobacco each successive year till 
its fertility is exhausted. When it will no longer uro- 
duce tobacco, it is planted with com or whMt, Ull it 
will not afford a crop worth gatheriiiig. It is then 
twned out, that is, leit unfenced and uncultivated, to 
grow up with thickets of sassafras or persimoMm 
bushes, or with forests of the short-leavM ]nne. — ft 
majestic tree in appearance, but the timber of wnieh 
is subject to so rapid a decay, as to be of little or no 
▼alue. 

In the cotton-growing states, com and cotton ftM 
planted alternately, till the land is completely vom 
(nit. When its original fertility is exhausted, no ibr* 
ther attempt is made at its cultivation. It is turned 
out, and the labor of the plantation is applied to new 
fields, which presently undergo a similar fate. Thus, 
every year, a certain quantity of land is given over 
as worthless, and new inroads are mode upon the 
original llbrest, AgriciiHure becomes a continual pfo* 
esse of opening new Aelds, and abandoning the oUL 

This Mief account of southern acricultnre, will serfs 
to exnlain the remarkable faot. that what we should 
call improred lands, that is, lands whkih have been 
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brought into etihivation, %n gonnrallv of inferior ralne 
and pric« to the afi^oining wild lands which must be 
cleared up before thejr can be planted. Every crop 
taken from a field diminishes its ralne ; and as the 
number of successire crops which can be taken with- 
out reducing the land to a slate of barrenness, is not 
peat) the diminution in its value, is sufficiently rapid. 
This is one cause of the sparseness of population at 
the south. No nlanter ever thinks he has land enough. 
Knowing that ne destroys a quantity every year, he 
is anxious still to enlarge his domain so as to be cer- 
tain of having a supply sufficient to meet the con* 
■un^ion. 

Almost the only wealth in the southern states consist* 
in lands and slaves. Bnt slaves are only valuable as 
onltitatovs of the soil ; and as the productive power 
of the soil diminishes, the value of slaves must OBcllmi 
trHh the d<»creasing amount which they are able to 
produce. The inevitable consequences to which thia 
•trstem of agriculture must finally lead, are suflkientlv 
fwtious. 'flie soil in Its whole extent, being ot lengtn 
exhattsted, the slaves will hardly be able to produco 
Miough ibr their own supjport. They will cease to 
possess any marketable value ; and the entire mass of 
the population will sink down into a state of misera- 
ble poyMty. from which th«y can emerge only by ft 
complete cnange of manner! and habits, and a tho- 
iotiftn revolution in the social system. 

Hor is this period by any means so distant as may 
•4 first apoear. For tnotigh the superficial extent m 
the »lavi( nolding states is verv great, the quantity of 
Iftnd whioh they afford of sulncmnt natural futility to 
•dfliiH of being onltivstod nem/iding to the southtm 
metliod, is not g reit. Dednot (he mountains, the mo* 
VAfses and the vaet pine barrens, and but », rftodoraUi 
oxtefit of land will romain, a part of whioh his alroady 
hmn exhausted fttid deiertedi and aM of whi«h, witii 
flio efooption of some alluvial traiiks. al/Mig the irater 
mmmtt If of * dmription not fitted king U» wiih»lftii4 
Hm dMirnotiro pt ftt m m of •oMtliorn ftgrioftUttni. 
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This progrett of paupm-ifiiif preMnts itMlf amlff 
▼«ry dinensnt asp«ctit, in diflerent tUtM of Um unkNOi| 
according to the Antiquity of their ttttleroent, and iba 
density of their population. lu the newer states, In 
which the proportion of virgin land is still Tery graati 
to a superficial view it is alto^Uier non-apparent, 
lu early operation suggests nothins hut ideas of pub- 
lic prosperity and increasing wealth But there is a 
certain point where the tide turns. The spmdthrift) 
^ so long as his money holds out. has the appearanct 
\ and enjoys the reputation of aoundant riches. It is 
' onlv when his resources hegin to fail, that t^ reality 
of his condition, and the ime nature of his condoet 
^ become apparent. 

* Virginia is the oldest of the slave states. All the 
>s, rest are treading in her footsteps. From her mUnUh 
nate condition at the present moment it is easy to 
portend what theirs must presently become. Eas unm 
^ Virginia, including all that portion of the state east of 
the Blue Ridge, presented to the original colonists, a 
most inviting countrv. Waslied on one side by a sp«« 
eions bav, into which potired namerous rivers^ broM. 
deep ana navigable, all the lower part of th« state bad 
received from the hand of nature such unusual faoiH« 
ties of water oommunleation, that hardly • point could 
be found twenty miles distant from oavigable wateff^ 
ami for the most part, every plantation ti«d ifs land- 
ina place. Tliese numerous rivers wsre stored Mid 
still continue to be stored with stich an abundarMo of 
Ash, ibwl and oysters as micht ftkme »utfl4N> to support 
a numeroiis population. Above the falls of the mwt 
wM a hilly diversifled contitrv, aenerally ritfb* ftnd if 
it had some ba/ren tracts, aflor^ng spoie of tno most 
exuberant fertility. 

When Kaslern Virginia first begftn to Mtltod, it 
allbrded btyon4 all (fuestl^m, ttie rl«h«st uid nmi 
desirable country any where to be iound ulmi$ ttis 
Atlwitio coast of ths mUm, 

llie eultivatkm of toba«co soofi booame m proAUi* 
MSi thftt the more to4tMtrious of tho ooloiiiite trtv 



Hftl^ by H. M<NPt nnfortmiAtolf they inTMtod th«M 
f^m^ tn the pnrchAM of sltTa* frmn Afrio*. Th« 
fciMMlacliofi of tftbor praMntIv prored fatal to 
(ft* fodofttrv of tho frM. Bnt tbii elrrumatanca wa« 
SMla thonght of or regardMl, to Ions at thf tobaiMJO 
MHir»fl0D eonttntiad to IncroflM, «nu to bring in rich 
lilBlrfit. Th« wealihlor plant«r« tinm to the condition 
t/iyboba. Thoy eitftKkd thoir plantnlionN, increas- 
#4 nntnbar of th<rlr ilairM, and §pmt rteo\y tha 
Ittfa inoomaa whkh thdr Mtatow prodiic«MJ, Ilia . 
marant waalth and proajmity of tfta country wa« 

9f dagraaa, fha antira inffftfa in fha oMar tK»f tl<;nii 
£f ttia atata, had }>aan claftra^l. plantad and a*ffnitftt^. ^ 
Ti6bib«o rM]nira« a rich (vol), and iha impov^iriahml 
IIINl would rto Umiuif ^odnca )(. U liacarnn mmt'H' X 
'llif|f'fO Abandon IHm iipmUm of ^ifiltivation^ nmi in tba 
ji(ll»«Wi(of dldtfiffta, and aflarwafd» in all that p'/ff ion jt 
#f Uni atufa tutrih m fba Jannaa ltit«<r. Th# cnltnfa <^ 
lolNNMo in tirinla la now mttift**^, Un tba nwM«t paft> 

Enw of lb*' AotfiH«nf «o«nf iM, In iba ri/?inift /*f 0»« ^ 
Mldf^, In wfftirh a^mia virgin iMnd \n (Kill to 1m/ I 

11»a (rtiltltall/w of ^faln »fi/^/'*a4«d to ibwi of fol^#i- 
'V\mm t'fttm wara far proftiwbl^} l>»«t *^#«n 
tfMMi, wftan (aWt In ^/w«t«nt ftM/'/'«Mi/m from 

Siaaoil, afM a^af^ly litfw i^nhnm\\ti%, '\*Sm land* 
a ^onfiofiad (odafafi^^ala till l«f^( fr*^l« bava liaan 
ffdonad «» alMMdnialy wortbNm Maa lirna, a J 
MiMMiit afraarn ^rf atnit(rAti/^> b»«i lia^^n tmi t 

tli^Sf%S\s\%, It wMa i\hmStA Ui K^ntoi'lif. "''^z . 
Ump l^alai norOi'Waal Om» ( io, ft iban mmifti«4 of 
UMi/o/oar fa^l/maof tlia wblta pfr^mimUni, who wara 
f^M flint Ut milfitt frm Iba i^jaral da^dina, 'tlik m\ ^ 

Emi k mmf 41ra«iad Mrard* ilm cMUm utimm 4 
1^ #f tha ivoMtlMi'aai, It 1« araalar f ban am. ttiid ^ 
^naaii llMf w$na0iUm 9imt ntHli^m htimi «l«; va^n^ld- ' 
4m who /Ind tliai alata Vfmmifj wbtab la valtMliMMi / 
W TMiylfHai irNnatri ait irtlala of aapf^rtaibm, M fai 
iit p^nu^tUi Maa In tlia atilil va tUm tH um*im, I^Ha / 
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douMftlc •Uv«>triu]0 jnroduoM ftnotfMr cciuanv miom 
dmin upon tht popuUilon of KMlerii Virginii. In 
d«fa!iU of arnp; the plantcri hair« no oth«r ihmmi to 
mmi thnir «xponMt, flxn«pt Mtling t)i«ir This 
aflbrds « monimitnry r«lii>f, but Ft it fatAl (o the pw- 
manent prMp«rity of the country, which in kwing il« 
ifltioring mm, in toning iti onl(ivator<i, loMt tim only 
mean* whurebf it can recover from itM pfeneut declio*. 
^l*hAt part of Virginia which lies upon tide WAt^re, 

Sroeimtit an aspect of tiniveriNti deoay< Ita poptilaiioiMi 
itflininhei., and it ainlii day \fy Ahv, into a lower 
d<tpth of ifxhatffftion and pnftiriy. Tim fiouiitry W 
twe«n tide walorn and tit* lllue Ridge ia fact paeMnf 
into 1h« Mtmo fmihiUm. Mount Vernon ia a 4«ierl 
WMAte^ Mfmticello in lltfft tietter} and ttie aame oifx 
mjmMt^ftce* whicii fmve denolati^d tite Iftnda iff WmH" 
iflgton and Jpttiffmrn, hate irnp/>t«ri*)ied every plaiii" 
•fin the »tete; Mardty anv nave ea«ap«^ agve IIki 
• own^ft of (he t\tiU iHiiUftn mtuU along jHtmii VLifW, 
the fertility <ff whi«(h it nmm dillW^nlt utterly to tlMUtf, 
Tfit» thriftleaa fifnU'W of «<ultlyM<i(/ti, wlt^ii imti\»in 
In exhauftfing n /)eld and thefi afmndtming i^ pfevftU'* 
ed /^iginally in <i>e m/rf^^ n^rrilterit AlaiMv well mi in 
Virginia fW/ Uttm aa (hi< '|<NfHi(v of itnw land m|n 
fmred ineahana(il/l^, ih)H imtUnn of «'nlMife wa« h 
Miiitftl and tftf^hiitUU* it^mnlUtn, tihd H ij(^iilnn«d 
Mr hixMi Imtg affer lia had )foA/<y Ummtiw aoparent. 
mm afi^ef thM«<lifae ut (he »ev/>)Miimixry war ll>e iHmii> 
MyttiifUttfiM nf ttnUttiinitui /Wrifli'v wh)«h liegnn lo al«4^«r 
ttM^naMlvea m Virginia, made ineir appaaran<i«t ulio in 
i.i**', rn/oe mH)mrn alaM«. 7'he immm wi> mtliY 
^mmn fnlly aenaihie of Ihe ruin«^ia iMMirae Ihn^ ,w«i« 
pnraning, and Ihe imm inlelligent ItegaH Ui inrn UiAlr 
ni4miUm lowarda an Intprov^^d iiMlho^i of <fnhlf<alioh. 
'flu* ^n»t4/in of /nannring, Int^'tdimH Imt deg^^a, la 
riow e/^^aidered In all tlie oldiif parte of lh« MonMtry. 
Ml eauefiiial part of htiahattdrvi A ptit^t'^i thii'^Um m 
mttpn la very generally atti^nded (/^i a«<4 ai pi<«Mifit It 
i# well nnd«frali*fal. that imtdn m(U,f a pro|Mir ayitotii 
#f iNdllvaihm migfit t/i loKreaMi rattier than af«iilM» 



In feftllity. In faot, within (h« l«*t iwf^ iy )rrar« *n 
fTTMl hafl tMNin th« tmpr(nrffm«r(t hi uKricitliiirft in i\m 
6\6w pttti\tm» of th« northurn iiint ih« fiie« of 

IfM 6ounirf h«i iMNinKMl t nfiw nnptuji^ niu) lnrn«« (riuiti 
n^ich wer«i foffnofty minAifJfffiwl •« nNtiirdlly htnttiu. 
Mnd wnfttiteM, hMt«» btt^n Itumfotttm) into fi^rtilff una 
produHlt* fkttnii, iMOtofmimtn in (MilinrA Ihm^ii pum 
tr}fh tnor«<iM of Mmniiitinn, ntul Oim M>i), in«(«fl(] cif 
h$Hi$ (mmni^Y atiwt\at»Ui4f in f^mntMni)^ in^rMilng 

rnnw pmhiHi HHiimii tit VirfilnlA fiMf # Um i\m 
iifnn miulM itifni «iR«(f(im(M ff> |^f/mfM« in \\mU nwn 
ttMlA. uti «ninlfllinn n«n(ff«<fn in(^f«fy#fni»n(«/ 

t^ii ihfM ^t^\{AMt^n(\m\ fifthtin fi/ttw mpiVi f«lM- In- 

(itl4<4 l^f Unndit fff m nwndMt wh/^/in HUttfilUm )« 
«r«/tln/»it#l)^ hpnitmitd uwm iUfi hmUtm t4 nMtUiuUim, 
'liiPtfi »» n «#fl<»l« i/wfl/^fi 'rf Un*^i\ci*i (tHm*^t in ii<*i • 
impfttvmmii ttf t^m^ UmMt^d n*>m, In Vi^ifiniM ili^ 
ll^i^t iAr liitM f^rf ih« fn//fff ^mm in ^'f^Hi^^^M i^tn^ iw^iy 
tifn#/v \n*f/i/>^ti nn6 w^^a i/>i« /^^t^n^M M4<Mlnn|f(n^ in<^ 
m/H'ifnitni^ fr^f tnfim tt** fftf^ if^^i mum muh 
m0\i tin(\ Mii^niion mtU\ m\ \m ^mutwfn im u¥ntf 
Mfi, Mni ihfu ihn iti^mti ht iUn htid will ml 
m\f HUmutii in tht* mu^t. li in miif^ftjf m 

hinfn 0\^i/tHi, Miiit mi ni^ff mi h¥Hitm> vfhf nhmm 
i^mf ukuim wmtmi^Hfi wliU iUh dt^lnUn ftt m muhtm 
'whWi my 4n nn( Uki*. §m (in mi uiidmumfi I 

rtm l\m imm^t M lUn uln^ttM, hh lh¥f imvn m 
itiimi^t III lmmt¥mtnilf id mim miUliin ip ih mm tm^ 
ptmm. hi f&fd li » iim uUi/um iiiimni iff i\m imh 
mt in mmiimi mm\i mii itt ilm uimiHiiUm m mni* 
mm, wlihim iim *li(f^ii«'*i n^umn in tuimn Mmm» 

»Hi*mnif tmpmljiUf if m i« pnid, trn nvntrntu 'dUtii m, 

mi ihm m imimli^iii tttmnmimitd niill mm 
mmH ^mii ihm, ifimuntfrnmi i^Hhtmi M mim 
mmpi Uf m miiimidHuk iif n miniii pittilmi tHmpi^ 
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tftl nptm \»nA. VAihtir ftd4)l)miN) itltitMl tntiM Im 
pitrcinft»iid, erf «)ti#» « (««itt)n ftittkm (»f ihw iMhirr mw 
mnp\(/ym\ tri trrM]ii/«)ritt « utrialt iir(»f», miiiif <tHr#ffiMl 
frmn mfmMliN(« pro(iu«()on« •»(! tUnplnynA )tt 
(Uirftii iiridlKftflfimi iftUh n tt«w f)t«il«iil ttiiutitii, ihii 

pfiff(«ifM Mifirmi ii/ford. H In, wiitt nil 0«4<if ii«t«f 
Mmf»lo|«»(1 In »mf(irMltfM out ii( iUn iMftf] crMilMrl 

mum, iiu(\ ih¥f tumUtu \uui fitmy ftutt 
't*im¥ ntn tn lui htmiUiUm Ui t)nU f\m Um at Mitiu\U 
niMil Iff n (HrfMl^t f^fttp (^\mnnUtu ^MaMImM 

iUtu Hf UiiptttifMimulni 

^fMfiMr Ui uu(\*>mMin \\m \Htptu¥mt*in Ui» tmiuitt, 
1iii\titi l« fftM im\f uittnunut tit)um'\hl\un iimnnhfitufim 
imidfi hi VM^ffilM. NHifti inhHf In iim ifiiif hUid ut Im^ 
htt wM^li Ui iim ptinimii Htudlihu ut iUiuufi f*f»U ftn 
mphft*^ fut putfttm, ihii uri^vM umtuHt 
flm VlfitifilM piHtii*>f, H¥*>u iUnHuU U Umh umiMf 
mmuuHU(l'- wIM l« h t*HMt (tut^mutlf mmmir mp» 
UHt tilfttfn U) mutit»iU<i wlilt iUh nk^t* lutdm ium l\m 
ftttmU witin,: 'hii> ptHpin wUU'U iitit pntn^Uif fm^¥ti 
him khm will ui'^ ^tfunnui UUu Ui pnfUin mt 
Nl^f M \ftU*H, i it mum \m 4imii it*tl putHmnH^ iim 
Ml m»> (If ItoH Ui Un mpU*ft^ upttit f^/^iNi ^l«f<^ 
mjmn, whiiti lim i«fi/i« tft \ui^\uin ntn Ml m^iuupm^ 
m, miti Mill! (iimUuiuii lu viium I^i^mi Ni tt^m 
lawn ttt 0ln¥ft$ MittiMfljf Ui Im piHUlM^n pftmMUm, M l« 
H tmwU uihtt* MuhinUin HptitMiUtti In mlKfulti wllh 
mm nlnvMy lu Ml**lMl^i«l ut ll^mltlUnln^ Mtn iUmh tH 
•mp^hv iltifU InUuf lu tiimin ttttium, nm hmntt him, 
mm hi fiimupl lU \uipmmm\^ m Ihti wutH um 
mnn ii hm**> 

iiinj filial piUiHhf i^a¥Mi lu milU wtittkihi 
half whuh ilm fUuUilnm fttj^nm 9 fMlimui uMif* 
I itt limit hUulumum ftmmmB. In ilMv \h ymu 
H« uUlumiV) i»»uilii, i)m mnUifti Mttftn wllii mnUm 
•lAfii imil4 m ¥Mm, If if Wfffif uui (til^iiiki 
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iiidilUt iliivn Imdii. ilnviw wniild iM^nrcnly luvtt «it i>x- 
ohiiiiilMhlfi vntiii ill yir(|liilHt Ihff itn^Al rlinM|M)Mi« of 
Ubor wiMilil HiolllUlii MKrltMiliiiiAl liii|»r(tv«4iMi»iiiii, nml 
Um tutal lin|Ni«Nil»llH)f of hoIiik on «iiy loii((«r in 
olrf WM)r, woulii inNil (:« litt|mri.iM| oiiMii)t«)N In \\w mn> 
(Miiili ii)fNtiiin. Ai It II, (hn Uliiirihtf iMiiiulnUon ol' Oi« 
tmiiiiirf, Ihm poiMiUllon n|HMi wliloh nil !(« w«iil(h 
MHll «imiiMiiMiiiHtii (lit|)«nilN, In ilHlly i(ii«lnii«l MWHy. 'rhn 
Im hMlHM Mt nvttry ptn^, nnil ii l^trtl InlhHi'dy 
inuvt Iw lIlN iMiiiiiiii|nHni>H, ^I'Iim noil, Him miomI 

wNiilmrNiil f^rllllly wllhoni lithor In nniooilMoiivM unit 

WOMMmN. WIlNl will tlH lIlH iMHIllillon of N Nllll« 

wiilHli liNN Nolil In lliH nImvh IrMitiHN, llot only UhorlonR 

Jmrl of lo<r t>o|(«ilHlioh, whoNM oioal MMiHtiMlNiitu olil 
llfHA (IMVM llMNMHMit IIipU liOMIfN) HIMI WIiONM K^IiMIINI 

M(i Imiiiin holil out MO iHinplHllon lo ninlMiNniN hioti 

III Mtlllilloil lo ll(H oltNlMltlHN Hlll^Hlly |IOlMl(*i1 OUl Ml 

IhM WNy of MMilMiillurM) IoiioovmhmoH ol lliH Mouih, 
lliitrM in oMH V(«l lo io< himmIIihomI, ol M nIIII hioim imr 
mmmi\ m\ tlMHiiivM hhIom* ti N h oNiiililiNlintl 

llHHlHp, lllHl M IMlHllOH ol MtOON, H VUHMly NlOl N Vt»iy 

♦*«II(iIh«nIiIh VHilHiy in llo^ hiii»'Ihn i»nlllvMiwl, In 
iii«;iiIaI III M (ilMlily iMtioovHil NUtlH of HMthMilluti* llni 

«l»»t|l M IMlllltoil Nlld ViIHhIV In lMt|fON4|Mft III H iMtUHlry 
Wlilllll l« Hftl'lllAlVHly NgHMIlllMlrtl, Nllll WllMil iUllftl 

tmnnmWf mmn \\w\f lo mmiH ofoiiN iIihI will liny 
lliM M#|M*MNH of lildlMiij iiHiiNHOilHlloiii TliM mmm 
Mfiliiiiiii Hrmii In M«tiitHiiiit(^U Umv. m\ ilii^y hid nil m ^ 
y^yy 0111011(111111)4 nltNiiiMiNt^ 'IV KiHitiiir iiiimlmr hI 

yf^NHlMlllM tlHMll|l»llmiN HIM Mlll^ of MNN lO \m lOI|||lMH|lt|| 
m m NJ0H| NImI IIIMtll N MOIINIIHillllOII MWIIIIHl InIiM 

miw lo any iioii«lil»>rMlilo k^inmi, hVi'hiiI iIinih N tii 
m (minliMiMHil M mttHMOHiiMiliiH |io{imiiitoii lo mlm 
onruiii wftiN Nii)i|i|y> AM»i>*filiiiMii imi/MiyNiHiMiiii Ii»vf4 
fVif mm m\U iHh H«iiiit»ioH o) iiiMiiiinii«iiiriii|i 
mflMiiyyi Tlifi|i>Mioii» Iihvh Iimnii Hli'HHily n^>tm wttv 
(}m HMKliHii iir M mmiiifkoiiHiiiii tioimlMiTmi imiivy 

M|lllilMll(*i»HIIIMlf(lll|ON| Id IHI|IMN)|||||n nI iIih niiuiIi. mill 

lliAl m^mii wm ht> liiiiliNr »oM«lilM)iiti in iIim Miw^ 
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Tho condition of agriculture in Eastern Tirxinia, 
[• i\\ a nreater or km d«(n««i i(s coudition in Mary- 
laiui, in North O^rolina, in South Carolina, and iu the 
t>lder part* of Oaorgia, In the two latter autea the 
iudtlvatiiMi of ootlim haa heen attended bv conae* 
i^vioiUHMi exai>(ly aiuiilar to thoie produced in Virginia, 
hy \U\ o\iUuni of tobaoca At\ec pouring in upon 
iIkmm atatea a uimnentary tltKMl of xmlth, which glit« 
t«it>ii and d(iN(i|m«r«il, u haa Wi\ the «oil in a atate of 
itKhaviHtlun and imriiMuioNa, tW which no preaokit reme- 
dy M)»)W(\r«. 

M(»ulh>wttNh»ru «tate«, Alabama, MiMnasippl and 
IttMilhiaita Mii»uuwth(t V\\ IKu^do uf the ttlave-Mdeit, 
lit [U\m NlAlt^M. oothvu al iu>«^ut prioea i« a very pro< 
hlahlt* \W\\mM (ivt fdavea in brink, (lood 

tiAld i(Aud« M<^ll aiilit h\uidml^ tvr a thouvand dol- 
Imvn. 'I1it« N)avi>« uf Ataryland, Yiritiuia and North 
ONtHtliim ai'ti piuvhaiHHl up in dmea tW thia market, 
MiU! ituin)H)iN ttuually lamt^ ait> nuwe\l xmX to the aauth- 
wtmt by tthtini AUHH itlAhWra, Uut theae alavea, if they 
Mi'tft hhM'ftUvttly t^uipuwvtd iu ouhivaliu)! cnnton, are 
t«mk ltiy(td Mi ()u» mm liiue, \\\ killiuH laniil. MUvery 
win phtNniUly vini^ Iba WMUh^weMt with tbeaanie Uight 
of i«)ihH\iMli(Mt m\\ \mm\\m*, wbiob already 
HilDliMd \s\m VirMiiUH Ahd tb« (^amiutaa. lu )UH>p«tr- 
lion \\s lha VH|MdMy with \yhii>b tlu^ ap)vareut tuuuedi* 
Mia iuim(miiiy tif \m numb wt^lt^ru ulaiaa in now ad- 
VMiUMhtt, will ba baNloiUM) Urn t^va of ibeir dm^ay. 

Iu llin iVtta MAbiNuf (ba Vmwy iba wttalib of Die 
waul pioimMtiN iba waallb uC tba The luora 
imMbitNuii Hit« llm uaw alalDN, iba uun^ p(^Mi|M)riU^a 
m llin iild A\ iba m\\\U it i« ms m> *rbauaw 
HlHlan ma aiatAbdi^ad al iba a«p«)UNa of iba ok) 
iiimfi> Uiti miN HMiirMibliwaiuaui baa uuibiug In it, 
Nolld Of )Hit)HM|iaui YM^ a wboil lima a graal annual 
IIIHUIHH iM ublMiutia i bill it Ih oblaiuad imly by iba au^ 
mill mmimmpiiou uf a iH^riimi uf ibat uaiural faiiiUty, 
n w|iiMH m\m\n tha unly m\ ^^Mpiial of ibo»a omn* 
iHumilMH, wild Ihbi n\M \mm pr^iiaoiiy anbauHied, 
mm Niioil livnd proNpaiily vaoiMbaa lika a shadow, 
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SECTION ly. 

Manufacturea and Commsrct in the Slave-holding 

Slates. 

No merely agricultural nation fixer yet attained a 
high degree of prosperity, or civilization. To attain 
that result it (» neceuarv that manufacturing and 
commercial industry should combine with agriculture. 
All these three branches of industry are so sympathet- 
ically connected, that neither of them alone can bo 
carried to any great degree of perfection. 

There have already l)een suggested several reasons 
why manufactures cannot prosper in the fdave-holding 
■tatefl. It is necessary here to recapitulate them and 
to bring them togetlier in a single point of view. 

1. ^kill in the greater part of the mechanic and 
manufacturing arts, is not consistent with the state of 
total ignorance and barbarism in which it is judged 
the best policy that the unprivileged class should be 
kept. Skillea laborers are and must be, more intel- 
ligent and better informed, than those of an ordinary 
kind. 

2. Buch skill is still less consistent with that social 
condition which deprives those subjected to it, of all 
motive to acquire that degree of experlness, on which 
the success of most mechanical operations so essen- 
tially depends, 

3. Wit^ respect to the iaboring part of the free pop- 
ulation, the acquisition of manulacturing skill is little 
to be expected from the state of ignorance, indolence 
and de])ress!on which are to fhern, the natural results 
of the existence of slavery in the community of which 
they form a part. 

These three reasons go to cut off the supply of that 
kind of labor essential to the prosecution or manufac- 
turing operations. Dut besides labor, there is needed 
knowledge, tact, skill and judgment in the oversight 
and direction of labor, and capital to set it m operation. 
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2. With regard to the oversight and direction of 
manufacturing operationi, perions are very rarely to 
bo found among tho native population of the touthem 
atatei, poiscised of the necetiary qualificationi. iThe 
whole course of their education and habits is averse to 
that system ^f order, economy, and minute and exact 
attention, yrl ich such a business requires. 

2. As rcgav'ds capital, it has been shown in a pre- 
vious section, under what disadvantages all industri- 
ous operations labor at the south, from the compara- 
tively largo amount of it, necessary to set them in ope- 
ration. In any manufacturing busirliess for example, it 
is necessary to have capital enough over and above all 
that is required for the fixtures and stock, to purchase 
the laborers who arc tx> carry it on. 

From the combined operation of these several causet 
it results, both in theory and in fact, that manufac- 
turing proce ises, on anv large scale, are almost nn^ 
known at tho south, ana that even the commonest me- 
chanical art» are at a very low ebb. 
It is obvious at once, when the condition of the 



sidered, and when regard is had to the state of manu- 
factures, that trade must be at a low ebb. ''llie cm- 
privileged cViss have nothing to sell except what ihty 
steal, and oi course they have but little to buy. The 
laboring fre*.:men, produce but little, and of course are 
able to putchase but little. The class of wealthy 
slave-holder.! I is very limited in number, and a large 
part of thei> income is often spent at a distanue from 
home. Th't principal mercantile operations consist 
in the purchase and shipment of the great agricultural 
tsxaples, a business which is carried on for the mott 
part by mervns of English or northern capital, and «t 
the same time by English or northern agents, and 
Enelish or northern shipping. 

Neither manufactures nor commerce can be regard- 
ed as addioL' any thing considerable to the wealth of 
the slave-holding states. 



various clasfires of the 




ulation at the south is con- 
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InHoAUUy and uruimrtainty of mlu§i in Out Nla»$' 
ilotding tmUH. 

Th« iiiMtflMity which thif •outhflrn nlftritiirii ura un- 
der of coriflntng th«mMlv«» Ui tlin pr<HJiictlori of n few 
gTMt wtiiplA crop*, hut b««n fttroculy utttUid nrid ox- 
pUiniid. fflAvo laW in tho 1inlt«d Htfititn. wa« ^Irnt 
ftppli«d to ttio cultivnUori of Uttumn. Ihit tiio foreign 
d«mand for that artlclo hai \mM\ Ntatlonary ovnr »lnco 
th« revolutionary war, whiln tiin Atnm%i[v, doniand 
Increasee only in prrmortlon to the IncrnMNo of tiio )Hip- 
ulation. Hince the moilitle* of trAn»}>ortation hetwimn 
the we«tom itatei and tlin Atlantic Nonhoard havn Umi 
no much incroaved hy tho conntruction of cnnali and 
railroadi, the farniere of f)iiio fiuvo gone t)Xlcn»iv«iy 
into the cultivation of tobacco. 7'iinv {mnhuM it by 
free labor, and the quantity of Niavo luoor which can 
be profitaoly emptovmi in thin culture In more likely 
to increate than to (lirniniNh. 

The »ocond application of ulave labor in tlie T/niled 
BtAteii was to the cultivation of rlrM. That cultiva- 
tion however ie and alwayi ban l>eiin, con/incd to u 
narrow tract of country along the nea coast of HfMith 
Carolina and Georgia; and ai the demand for the 
article !• nearly atationary, any c^miiderabio increaite 
of the production would »o diniini«h the price t%% to 
make it an unprofitsMe buiinc»M. 

Sugar in produced only in the aonthern diMlricte 
of Ijouliiana. Thii culture hai t>cen fontered by a 
frrotectlve duty, but the climate ii too cold and un- 
iteady for it« aucceieful proMcutlon. A few favora- 
ble leaeona created a very false idea of the profits of 
thie cultivation. A series of cold seasons has correct- 
ad these hasty imoreseioni. The value of sugar 
plantations ha« declined, and there is but li^tU inclin- 
ation or inducement to open new ones. 

The cultivation of coltmi an article of which the 
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cfmiiimption Hun ho rffnmrktbly inertiMd wHhfn IIm 
Ifisl forty ymrn, hii nlotiii pr«vint#d ihii •ntira dawM- 
ciatimi of •oiithArn property. 1*h<ir«i Hm Imnui tniia 
ftirniMhcMl A cro|>, to tn« profjiicflmi of which i\m kbor 
of NiavitN could nn profltnbly iippii«d, arid which fiM 
prftVflnUN) mjcli m cmnjxitltion In th« oth«r limited ad- 

f»ticiitimia of nInvo Inbrrr nl)ovfi (rtMjrn«rftt«d, would 
iAV«i rnr)dnr«d Iht^m iilirtrly riilnouM. 

Thn cotton ciiliiv/ilH in tho I)nil«)d ^atOM i» of two 
diNtinct kind*, known in cmnmnrrj^, m Hna itiiand. Knd 
upland or Niiort ninuU. 'Vhn Hna ifflnnd cotton, liai a 
long nilky flbrn which mWmnn no Mlightly to th« to^d, 
AM to Tmi nnnWy rftrnoviui by tn«fln» of two wooddrn roll- 
ora turning ntKm <!ach otbnr, which Miifr«r thfl cotton 
wool to pNNN mivfmn thorn, but which oxcltido and 
Nit}>ttratit tb(i imt\. Thin kind r>f c^Hton ia omployad 
only in tho flnnat rnanufuctnroa, and itaconsurnjHion in 
v«iry limited, ft tHtarN n much fiigh«iT valuii than th« 
othnr dcMiription but it In Icnm prrKluctive, and r(M|uir«a 
grnat caro and Inbor in ita ^^roparation for market. 
Tho Mca air tmtunn oNmitial to it, and ita cultivation 
ia llmit^td Ot nn nlluviMl traf:t along tho aisa cooat of 
Houtfi ('arolina and (iturrp^ln. Thn cultivation of thii 
kiri/J of cotton waa introduc««d about tbo concluaion of 
thii rnvolutiouary war; but it baa alwaya been of ao 
limited nn ttxiont mm to bold out no rolicf to the great 
\KMly of the aiave-holdera. 

'VUti upland or abort a«nple cotton, baa a abort fibre 
adhering with aucb ieruw ity to the need, aa to require 
the aaw gin, an inv<>ntlr>n of the ingnnimia Whitney, 
for ita aefmration. ThiM kind of cotton aucceeda aa 
well in the interior aa mur the aea, and it ia thia kind, 
the rxmaumption of which baa ao rapidly Increased. 
It flrat began to cultivnted aa a crop aoout the be* 
ginning of the preaent century. For tiie fir«t twenty 
yeara ita production waa principally confined to Oeor- 
pia and the Oarolinaa. Bince that time it haa apread 
into the new atatea of the aouth^weat, wtiich now nro- 
duce more than two thirda of the entire crop, wnieh 
in ttie period einee the peace with Great Britain in 
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Hilt, Um t\imtt (torn two hiindrml ihounaiifi iml«M, to 
•kfiNNifi hHiuUt»t i)unmiui, pr niiriiirn, 

Th« omIUvmiIiim od'tttum In (lt«f only *tf ii\i\oyimui of 
•(nvf ImU^t wIiIcIi «ulfnltN of f>rontMlili( «txUttiNlo/i, Thu 

cidmtUkWy. iUn vmIiia of nil hindNof |>ro|ii(rly nt (Im 
mm^i, vfUmt u\\ vhIikm Mrd iUim mut\n lUiimthiit 
upm M MlniflM piir»uit. fliA/ Nrn nm'^imiMrily mmUw.t to 
friMt /liintiiMtimiN. VVhmi Dmn )« n ((nrfit vnrkty of 
tmpUtytimtlMf Ihttrn \fi MtttUlin)uu\ In lumm^muctt, li »orl 
ot MVffrMtfft pmimmmy of urolUfi. Aurinulmrn may 
h§ fl/)iirlNiiirif(, thoijgli imwtw'Uirnn nun nommmnn urn 
•ill&rfng n t/^rn|K/rHry (l»))>rnNN/on ; hihI wmn briinciiiti 
of ntfrlftultnrA mtiy mm \mtlHii\t\(i, tUouy^\i oili«ir«i ritil. 
Al (fin MHith, avnry lUUin i« wlMkn/l ii|)o>i tlxi cMluf 
A iinttlw iliff ; iftri(J mm Miit t^> )iN|>{Mtri in hM mi/tli cMMtn, 
th4i ]iniirit<irN vrn oHimr In it utMid of iiiffli pr»iii><trltyr 
whfeh t<»Ad« tnftrfttit MixniuitttionM Mfid ifincrtiMtiim of 
gr«at (lolitN, //r aInii in n nitUn of tU^\tum\oUf tu\tum% 
both to north»ni ImiiW/*, nrt'l t/> mmihmn horto\Nt)tH. 

Th<» comrrwoiMi ^timinNilon«i of tint Hiaim 
^mtkWy iftkit tliAir origin «t tl«o M/>nlii, A iilKit \nU'A^ 
m mtiUm tirm\nn nt th« rxMitli » f<iitlin|^ of wmtltli mu\ 
ft (iitrmi($ (1l/kpoNlt)on to tumitntX ddl/iM, wlilio it pro" 
4iJM« At th<f fioftli, ft nitotm t\\n\nmH\oii Ut t$iv«i ".rndit. 
ISvMn (hough thii of aoWm <w>nilnuMN high. tUn 
wnp^itniUm of thn |>lNntMr/« rnnw »<; fur hoyona (h« 
fMlUy, that (h*fy pritNitntlv hN'^^nin \tm\tUt to fnl/il 
th«ir •ngMf(«m«»ntM ; ntui if m (inolinn in tlin prlrx) of 
w)tUm should follow, tlioir Intihility )mi;(nim toliil, mui 
th« Mvore hM«A« KXjiMtrifin/i^Kl in nr^nM^^jniinco \iy (ho 
tiMrohttnti iind rnnnurueturorN of thii north, tlirov 
ih«ir hii«in(«ii« ttt»o iuUp « tDmpor<iry r;onriiNion. 

T}Mir« in mmU rtttutou (o 0K{m<$t thttt (hi>M> violont 
lltwtmiUmn in (hit vithiQ of mUhmtt \no\mny will 
pr»M»i(ly t«)miiiittt« hi M uumm) miiiJ piirniununt d«- 
DfMhKloti. Wh«tli(ir luniM itml ulttvnv, tun yitar« 
iMitUH), thiill hftvn i»ny ci/n«i4iimhl«i vaIuii in uny of 
the fOiKlinrri »(»t«i, tmmn (o ilit(Min() vorv innoh u\Hm 
lim tMi, wh«(hiir or not (hn (^MiMittnpdint of m>ium 



•hill Utmp frtWM with IM fmi^itnil/m, If mtAmiUm 
nhmi\A ovMrim fAmmmpiUm. thu rriiirlf«»l will bn dlfil^ 
t#4, t)m prU'A will f«ll, Oia mnUmtm will f««MM^n« iii»<* 

Utt np\Mvm\im af (iImvm n^umld iifinxpwttmll^ Uh 
4lM!/fVArMd, • «iri ffvni^it whidf l« liluhiy Uintro)mhUh'-« 
Ihwi nnd hhm lUtimnUnui t'm mm, mum uniittrutt « 
Urml (invMim in ytt\m. 

'Vimrtunrn wiil((li(y rt^nwrnn (or nn'.k\\miUtnih\n rtmtiU 
wiOiiri M mniUriiin (htm nlrAM/l/ williiri Omi 

iMMi iWAofy ycnrn ih«< {irodiifitlmi of ivHt/m linn iHHUfur- 
run conNiuniMlon mm (/> rit^liicM tlin |rrolif« of i\t*t IniNl 
n#M l4> thn htwwti nhh. 'VUn yrlm Iinn nUm rn)UttA, 
hut tidi rifM of prolitM Iihn |i»romi«'^l n tm^r rnnh ifit«^ 
till* iHulnnNM, nnil n vn«t ^frnl^rMtl^m fr/^ni i\m mum 
norlhnrn of thn iilnvA4ioMiri|^ iitiil«>M, whidi rrtiiNl riM 
Miiit in It urnMi in<',riini«<i of (Im fHrodtiritlori/ Umi 
othnr lmn«r i\m munuv,\yi\m of f'Mf/m goodit Iim »!« 
riiftfly r«nrJiit<i n i)oinf, wh)/!h rnnkAA if* fix(4fri«i/m (t^m* 
tiniially marts i\\\\\i'm\\.. 'V\mn \it no ftsrtmm to NitppoiiM 
tlint It v,nn ^o on inf'>rf HMin|{ for twi^nty y^Mr* t/> f/orrm, 



b«<in princlpwily uttiiMt^l by coH/fn ffll>rl«;M iin|>*ir';»(^in||| 
lorf^rtnln p\trp(m%n,\\m um of linim nn^l wooimn rttothN. 
'V\in\ In n proi'.t^nn whl'^ii Iimn fl i'Mr\n\u limit Mod widfth 
UNnnot 1)11 ftspnni\P,i\. 'V\\ts C/onNiirnfrtimi of iuiiUm 
will floi>l)th»M contlrMm to in<!r^niMi; i>fit tiii« IncrnMMi 
of (;orii«iirnf»(if)ft will murt* n\mu n pur thnn hf<r»fO' 
forn, with lii« lnor«»<i«d f'-on«nrnptlmi of *H/h«r mutm- 

Wiittlnvftr thn inr!f*!«>i«/1 4«<rnnn'l for vMUm /nmy Im, 
fhn Mlnvn'lioMlfiK ninUm uf \\w iU\\im, iir«f li«Mo to mi- 
c/nitiUir (t «NYV«ir*t nom|>Atition in iki<)>f>lyln(( it. AW ilmt 

Erriion of ilm Arriifri<;»n cmitlnnnt mM\U of lit* f/rilt«d 
Mtiti tM wifll fItUMi for th« prntXmiUm tif thlN firti«l«, 
OotUm of ft vdry NUpurtor qtmlity i« }>fodti«ii<l iri n 
Iftricn ftmmint, In llrMit, miA th« mw ri>][mbli« r^'J*MM 
will prMMntly fxi Miturlng th« mirkiit m h rlvftl, 
' OrMi tii«rtknin ftr* now nwlitttK In lri/ll«, try HrltMb 
•ulUvAUMri, to Irr /rova Ihi quftltty of Indtari «oumI| 
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and fnHi w)(Im/u( fimt^Mt^. 'Vim l{UHt^^UY ut Mrfltilif 
WtHfkt4 Hp 1/^ HriMdh iimuuimsiutt^tn l« ^M«M(i)./ 
IjMfiNMtriMi Mfi'l whMfi WM iMfMllM'f Im^w «><mi|/U«l#(ly 
MM UrtliMli tfi<l}M/> In Iri/llM^ In (Jm. 

4tMtiitf « iii^irli/r iirllf'lM Ml n |/il<'fi, ll(«4 nnnnmi\tiim 
in ttiM Ifi^lNM <'(/ll/^n uhuUtin, lmwhv**t mmm iniintnui 
ftmmn mitf rUiMn h,iti hy im iitmim tn I>m iit*n^t)tt*tii . 

A/ldlllimnl fwmiplMlmi In io htt t>inmUui liinii Mt\m, 
TImi lft^Y\ti\an i^iiUfim hh* ntntmiy wmII Uhuwii mm i>r 
ftfir wiilioflitr i\iiitU^y\ nitii II IdKldy \ifit\tnU\H 

tfiMi liiM l^r««fM'<li will |ir(UfM«(Miy l(ilro/l(«'M IliM mm/>mi Ai/rl 

On Ihti wliol«t H fnuKl U M>nl«<»i*<t^ OimI tl)M MinuU 

Kttp of iUn inilllVMllon hi i^itiltm, lonn^ u iiiimi Nl»>n«l^r, 
ifM* umi iiimuiHiu Mn)>|>orl. on wU\i<U lo i(*nl Hm* 
lfto»ptttHf ut uii ¥HUinni¥i» xn/i )n>tr<*MN)ni^ ^fopnlNlinn. 
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Otm^miilhd f'fof/ftittt and /'to»/fPtify iff iht» li^nin 
nwl lliu Nlam htMitiiJi Nhiiim. 

ft M M fM4il Urn nifvton* lo I;i4 di'niA'l «iv«>n tlii! 
Hiffivi |n«'jMdlr,«fl ol/nMrvnrN. ili/ii MH««lHVf4 lioMin/n 
(HT UiM l/ninn MfH fur liiiUiim In llni /'/mm NtHli>«, In t^vi*iy 
mUiM Htni mnnlUulfn fflvillKitli/fi, in wmUU, in ttd' 
mBMtrtt. in llm imful nnrl nrn«niMnl»i nrlo. In (inMlit 
In pnl;ilii nifltH, In iil^mtiiri*, ifi mlmmiif 
m imi»Uf ttf nnpnitttlim, in ((talUty iit lu\mmiunm, In 
fk»iwp\m\^\ii lit «(1M«», Utii mulsivmM n( Uiwiw, ilm mih 
mj»»nA imnf9H^muf »f Infllvlfinnl dwitlllnnM. 

(H lliA thiitmii tUiMM wlilnh orl||ltiii)lK imipiimA Um 
Mm, flAvarv tUli pr«VAllfl lii iIn, Jt 1« ulMiUiihwA In 
1m&m»i mifin, wImmi inAmii it imvm MtiUid tn Ait|r 
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Mr«M />( ftlfOMt «>MM lHni«lf»«l Mini iUinittitiul M|imr« 

of flt« nf fliM hImvii 

fftMU>iii tiwunuUii lo l,MiM,lHH), l''oHy /mmm nihi, 
iU** tMumtft lit \injin\ni\iiti ul nmvm/i frttn 

Milt ft)N i»iMv»4 wwn only ',i,h'H,tHUt, Thu mmuM 
lit l^iHf will ikhow M mDII nimUit i(oo( I"' wi»^l« 

tilM f*O|/lllHllO0 of ll(M llf*<Vl«M fri«U «IhI4«N )|M». lltlMit ifl' 

lAlllO DotM l«V«<l' l>Mfo||i, to il|l4 MlN nImVN MlMii(« (lr«fll 
of ><ml)(fM(l0M ItNN NO nmui »M ill lotVM pM«V«flf'll<l 

Hliv i^iutt]iiniu\i\ti Uii'imm*, 

l>«»iNMp>f )>o)oilMnort, nini iIim (•NlnlMiMt^df lowmmrid 
(OIImm, M>*t mmxmIIhI fo Moy Kr^Ml, (IdKrui* oi' no<i|hI or«^ 
MroMKlu llioN UtUi I'liiiitii i, mUn\ m tn ti|MMi iiiM ) 

WlotI ill «!OI>'OV('M<<1 0»»M >M<00 Im«'|(0(M)N kiiiiwii iottll^ 

HfritilNlloo Imh'Im t/f imw tUHinvmUm iumI »tMM"|)riifii) 
«ioff<|>>tiMlon coodlMfilly t^nttrU llo lM(iii<ft<'lHl lofluHiMJiii) 

lilVlMloO of \n\llll, (itlli MMfllllMl roftiMM of iMtt/roviH 
flMtMt, It llOf prN^'liMMlllil UllllthH M W'MH'O*'/! IfOOMlMllotl^ 

nr^ Mm« (*(Otl>jtl |>oIo(m fiooi wl/lcfi 1imowMm«, wfi- 
l«r{oiM(, >io«l 'ilvili/Mfloii ntiuitm imi u^mi lUnkmuiuiifi- 
im itoMiMry. 

In (fm nIn titm NimIi^n mI/ovm fHf««rr*«'l lo, wn /|ri4 
Utr*«M liirK«t (Ud'tM, Nkw Vorb, l'MhHlHpltlH| Ntid lloff^ 
Utu, flm fWM of whinli Im y^imntWy nnuntiwii h» ihn 
imim*tin\u\ m»Oo|M>liN of iIim I/oIom. Tl'liMrM tr* ik^I 
litAN Omim (wotify olIiMr i\imnUii»ru\i\u uiwitit ^f\l\^U Mm 
KrowiojK Willi fit|«)(lMv, Mini «M(voijil of wMi pmriiiM 
iivrliitlii (li«4 firm Uuphtmuiw, VtllMMMN'imilMlMlnn/ivM 
«/r •!« Ui(mimm4 liiliitliliMiilN, urii «|iiH»tiiiiiiiiroiii ( new 

liiN froiri flm itfMM in viU«|imi info m Uiwm 
lUtw iMtimti tt {ikiurMiN urwMiiiUifl by tini lin 
feHiitMf ( 'I'Imy «fHiiMtii Ihi( ihm ally rlnivtrviiiii ikn 
tumt^i Mid UiiU <ifii«, Im U oU<irv«d, !« «liuiiiii4 u^i 



fh# fmpi *t( i}m iiMt Hititim. mid imn^n lit* \tf\m\\m\ 
fW^mm\mm\mi^\^' \Sm\ vttt^ n\thtiitiniHimit in 

m^mm nfi(i Mtttimi KtOnMimiiif IkUininiM i« hi Im 

Urn M h IIMIm mhfi* i\lttu H nt nihuimUn Ini lUn itiH 
/tmiK nh)m mifiniiiidUiUf^hUhifff hw' m m*Imom htf (Mm 

mti f'NHfHl ttftniMiIti n ninth iUt\¥iim n\iimiHim, 
itiil Ui 1^1 IhM iU\in\iii\n\\iiu mii\ \m\iiivtn\n\>r,m\ 
tit \\m mimiim\it)ii, hniiuu^f 11 iiiuiti mtnii hIihii^ ii iiUii\ 
tut Uilt*, 

yHhni nfn ewllf^fl Uiwm Ui lUmo PilHiHn, wnii\ii tin 
fhi* mifi\ \iAt\, l«M nnu^mi^ii h\ Mih uiii\\i, IimIi« \m\\»n 
thNh I'IIInIiI^m fM M\\\iiu in mim\\ iiiiiii\m M'nI 
(Kri^f) mImmm ili^ A^M Nm\, l\mn nm m r«w nt innia i» 

mi\ MM>WO(, HS\l\HUil\ nil (fiN ^M<>H HV>'fN« ^'Mf'Mlll^ Ml 

lit wlil' li thff (MOflMf'M nt iSit* i niiiiity In M>lf»<^li*f1 Im 
»h\plWil, iiliii whciM'M Mm|m>M*<'1 ^nniU inn ii\itii)\tiilMi 

ihmiftU (ItM M(1)oImIM|K / MMMl^y i IfMf Al> fwMT Hllli hi f>N 

fWMH, Mi» M^'Af^'Mly M< Mil <o VM> V (U» liiiH iiiniinlniiy nt 
H pnfifif ii^filiUiii mmhjf wlMi fnnMhiiiM hi iUh »«tri« 
imttj Mil hm nitimmii nf h imw »«>HlofM*<Mf, mimI nII (Iim 
m»m lit iiiii M|i(M mill fl^'Mf 

If lIlM 0\nvp Un\4Uiii NlMiM f/>rmM(1 M nniminh unit Ui* 



nnnutd miUiiff fill im tmm uniiiminiu^mum i^n^ Ihimi 
ntmm w\ih lU» (m nlHhn nt ilm imih, ilmi» l« mitii\ 
ftHtmi In numum ilmi 0ikv wimUt U\\ mi\f\\Y miUm 



hmt^. in llm finnmf nt n\vmmum, A» M l», iii§f nim 
•H«l«mw1 fiftfl AtHfiMA nlnhn tim inmfMf tit iliirtf 



HI 



NfM tiii\ni\\hi\ M\iniiiil *«hllf««ly Willi iimmI((>mi nt ht*>\nii 
{HHiUhiK 'Mm* Imi'Ii* m«uI|>« Ihi hh 

)>||MN to \lllimi IIOMM mt llm lNrf(M tlhHitt, h IM (f>»t 

nt iinHUi<ni tnHhUanln i nttf nn I|<Im iiinntitun^ 

iUim Ml>(l»», A«<^f/| In iMf'k f>'(|(t)Mlh4 MM 

^nnlhHkUmn, |;lt^M)«*, fllvliill^, whfl IIi«« Imw, MfM 

NM>rM \t*k>i, >M«trMllM /M^MI lIlM MMf/IM mUtllt'l* 'I'llH 
flHWMjMtl^t'lM }«HV>4 MOrlllMMI tnUlUHl , ttVHI fl>»< HUmiHHi 
lUIH WllM M«l lIlX ly|>l«M H>M )ni\inHH\ 'I'ht* HHIIItt Om4 
l«N«N Willi Nil lllKI>hHUU>l* wIlM |lHV«4 Hllf hllUdUiMltUih 
kMII IH IIiM nM IIim^ (>M«r»«Atl f4/Hllll"M» Mill r/«Af1/l MfM 

l*M)|l Willi iinilUitin mi|iIImI iiuii \tf imiHIk'Mi f<M^lfi/i^M 
Niifl I'linliiii^luiH ll In IinnII^ |ii>«i<i|IiIi« lit ttihi l h imuh 
Unii*\, III \i\nhU nf wiin* Imiiinnii wIIIk^iiI iImi wI^ nt iinilh 

HfM flHIII'<l'f« TIlK M'lMlltMMl MlllM'W Hlh Illl|l|l||l»f1 Wifll 

IiiinIim himI |i'«MmiI|i'I«!n ttnni iint\\iHiti (im^m^a } ttttii M 
m*HHik In Ut» ofil)^ liv It I'loNM nii'I ImIImikIn iimIiiII Willi 
nnilU, IImiI i IvllMtilloii wl llif< nitut^t N ^iinI^M Mi 

iMllMt II In W/i||||^ of ^P^I'IhI IHimiid liOWKVl'^, (llNl 

Mi'iiDM )imHIi«<iii iimi »/liii i*iiil|i;HtM l<i (Iim mmih iin\i)hn 
liy ihjtihhn, (Iim ri<i*|irijK(N imij Oim IimIiIIm. iIim liiitoli(M''^, 
Mfiil lliit liM'itj/iii'ily nf lliN |im)imIiiIIiim )if wlili'li (loy 
Nri4 MiiMfM«ii(fi<il TI117 iiri< iiiiiiMm In tmutiinil lit iimu 
I'lilliliNii Hiiy iiflliniiM miHllllNii wlili'li iUt'jf I'liftUi^ wMll 
lliMifi Iriirii fioiiii*. 'rii««iM IiIIiImwi, Iim<m hji hUm (Iia 
NOMlliKrii IiikIiIoii, hiH lliofMM||lili iififilli»«Hi ll III mm 
MifflilU iihi^hnmtiY IIinI iimw lilniiil »lii>iiiil li«t MMfi«l^r>Ml 
ffmii ili«t wHrifi Willi vl^iifiiMN I'lr^iflffMoM nt iIin lutilUi 

lO fMVlVIt Mtlli l|Ml<'l«M« lltM VKiltN, )|«l«lM, MM^ tm(in 

MakmhiiI Ii^ IIih ji'ilA'iii niit\nvt*iY. 



nil Ai'i'i'iM I'niiM'ni. 



MI'lll'riMlM I 



lUmiHtttl i\l Mutiny ufnm Mn ni^mhm nf Ih* 

\mmim\ mnisIIh uI ll(t« mIhvm IimIiIihii «yNMi»i 

fllMMM )MNIillN N»H iMlt'MtllHl, lt«ltllill lIlMIN^HI VMN 

iM^I'llMM I'MMIiMIKilly 

MlMVMiy lHt« MiM'Mlly IlKl'll r«l|*lHltM))l lo llM |»l IIn HM 
lUM', N IMMlMMitl'll llhtiM Ml WIM All Mm tMNdllN »itn 
flMlllt-l«t((ly >iMMlM»MltlM(i lO MIM'll Mil IIIImIII. 

N'illilliM jfMtlMXiM H ht'ti MImI (It'll l Mllllli»>||| Hi), HMll 
Wll^M HIMIUIM llM'M'l** (Mill Kill iMllMli'd 01 II|(|H((I(m|, ilitiy 
H#llll(l| H ||N((ll. U((I((I lOillMd, MlllMtpiy, l>(tl»l|IHIlli)IIMlt|M. 
li)i)M»kll|((ll. (VIiImM l(MI(liM» IImHI MDl'loly HMMUtMhlM. HIMI 

vn^mn (li(«f» ( ((Miidtiiy h( Iim uxiMiiMlly i ((iMl'>ii TIimIi 
MilllMiy iliitl(<« liMnii lM)iVM iluiMi ikt\ hIiiiii(I)UI()m h| Mi 
diHM} IHi l(((in liili<i v(il t, illoy (diKM Imivm llMlllill^ |im))( 
jtiM l» Nti'li MiHiiMoihMMl, (111(1 limy MlvM h whiiii mimI 

)|Mi«Hy W»<I(*((MIH IohII wild NMHth)>(|lllM(l l(( jttlll NMli )tl»l 



'I'MM*^ HHMIN iMlm id MINIIIIMfll NIH lllllll(»ll>lll|y f'lHI 
|l{llf(IM(ll(l MIIKIIIM (llN IMIV||hK(»(I t«lM(IK 1(1 Dill *(MilllliHI 

3Hil<(«'iM(i|it« TIimiimIi h Inimn jiHiliKfi id lliHl idMim in 
nKlllHlM id i^diiKHilKii, Niiii (irHiiy iitMi imHiikmiiimI, y»l 
ii)iiM»»i KVKiy iiiKiiiliNr id II liNN iiMiift Ml Inm, II MiirliiHil 
|iNiil(dMH lif»iiilii||, N i>Mii»ti|Mii»i|»«M id iiiii MW|i m\m\ 
o»Hk M(|ilidi MlvtiH litiii Nil nil id iiiHiillii»»»i mill dlHiiHy, 




US 



fiM» iiidiMtiiiNi ltf«g||«<lw)i»« Tlt« WMUhittr And 
mllur imImoiiiw), mmuik «i)n<Mil lh« whole of tU*ir 
i¥M ill i miiiii) o/iooiiil nliMiiurM, linvt mmUiod to « 
noiiNiilnriililti nwriVdiitm m (Im sfi of itUniiuii Mid 
ijioiHt wlio viHH lloi iNMiihitrii of tliii HoioiilW th« 
liMl liiiiK, Min )|t»ioiiM)|y iiN)tiiv)i(tttt (lit) ))oli(«iittM, 
i IM lionpilMllty, ilot HllmiliuliN, llio noot) hiuoor of llio 

Miii^i(»tiN |iowitvii> t^i' fliMii hmn Miiy oertniii in- 
m( i>|iiiiiiMl»>i, Mtiil lliny niii oAmii imrriwl (u a high 
\Ms Ml i»l^iii>ii)wMi, ill UHMii wlmro nil ili» virdiM 
>vliii>li lli»ty »m\\ III iiulioMin, iHiiimilHlily iluliQiont. 

Tliti MtililiMi m\m\ ill \\\im\ niul iiilthtiry, liowt>v«>r 
iiiililly Miiil HtiMily liM twuiiiiiuiN hiiiiNt^lf, iHMl In^ni, only 
il lMllii« Mmmi, imM irtNhly lo Im liuMltHl Uim p«»(iioiii 
Mil) violfurniKl iiiiiimimH«<«*l)k Houmimuml to iiidul' 

nm% himI iMiimliniil tif doimioI. U in (li« imnio wiUi 
m iUvt* iiiNMu^i' Miituiiiititiil 10 )iUy (ho (yrnni At 
hoiiiM, MMNliHuklml roittiMi Mild tloM|ioii(v \\m\ iiimn hia 
own iilMiilMlioii. whoio hiN wiNh, Iiim MliuhittHi ^him ti 

Im W,l)kO loVmif llUlllilltittlill^, )MO)NOlOiliH HllhiH lioHrl. Th« 

liilonnMiiDM ut Minioly \m luughl hiui (ho imlioy and 
iho HitvHiM)t^»)« nC iimiIhhI tMuinotiiiiuii in iitllo ihiiiga, 
mill iliM iiirtiiiii iMiiiiiN tiC uiiiiiiHiy |ioh(oiioiiN ho yiolaa 
wiih (lot itiiuiy wiliiMtiiiotiN of 0 wttll hrod loan. Do- 
yiHiil ihiH iM lutl iti lio iniiiiiml. Alttiui hin proiii* 
iiii&oH, hid mmIi Iovm, hiM juHliiuHV, hiH avorioa, hid oiiiui- 
lion I MiiiNN hiM imlii ill oiiy nIiuiio whulnvor j oDHUino 
iho I'lmiiiiMiii til H iiviil or o m)m' \ (iit^Muoie u\ ihmhl 
IliN )ii«i(oi>i wiMttiio Hiitl iiiiiiioioilulii viiiuoi Hiut tVoniK 
imiMhlMd, utitiil lothiitiil ouni|>Aiiiou, ho in ohouiioil nt 
MMOO, iMhi H htiii>»>, tiuiioiN, mviiig uiitl roHiug enemy, 
Ho hiiilH mill iiliiiiiMi liiirKU wiih )wiMioo ; he oiiiwers 
Hrttiiiiiwni with iiivouiivo) iniioHi} of romioni, ho r«» 
illMM ill vioi wiih iiitoilu Nov ooiuoni lo remroin hii 
iNio wiiiiin Iho iiioml liiiiiiiiof oiviliiod life, ho (htraia 
fbr your hlooil, Ho iniiiilorN you in i^ tluel: m««u1ui 
ymi ill Iho MiroolN wiih {liMoli oiiii Howie knifb; or de* 
limilWloly nhooli yon iVoni the door of hi* Iiouho, wilhi 
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a donhle-barrolind gun. The fear of the lavtr does not 
restrain him. In the southern states, a gmtleman is 
nev6r hung. I'he most cold-blooded and deliberate 
murderers, in the upper classes of society, escape with 
a fine or a short imprisonment. The gallows is re- 
served for abolitionists, negro-stealers, and poor white 
/biles. 

I. The condition of society in the southern states, 
even among the most refined and best educated por- 
tion of the people, exhibits frightful evidences of fe- 
BooiTv OP TEMPER, such as a state of everlasting war 
might bo expected to produce. Thucididcs remarks, 
that from the time the Athenians laid aside the cus- 
tom of going armed, civility and refinement b<;gan to 
make a steady progress among them. This is a point 
to which the people of the southern states have not 
yet attained. They generally carry arms ; but the 
pistols, knives and dirks, their favorite weapons, are 
of a kind more fit for foot-pads and assaKsins, than for 
well-intentioned citizens. In several of the states It 
has been attempted to suppress by penal enactments, 
this barbarous practice ot carrying deadly weapons. 
These laws nre never enforced, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible they should be. To carry arms in the state of 
things existing at the south, seems absolutely neces- 
sary. If liis slaves resist, how else shall the master 
mamtain his authority 1 Those who have been sub- 
dued by force, must be kept imder by force ; and if 
the armed conquerors, in moments oi anger, some- 
times turn their wcopons agoinst each other, that 
it what is liable to happen among all collections of 
armed men. What wonder if that inhuman and 
blood-thirsty spirit, which the tyrannical rule they ex- 
ercise, keeps more or less alive, in the bosom of all 
slave masters, often bursts out in full fury in their 
quarrels with each other 1 The familiarity with which, 
under the influence of excited passion, they talk or 
murder is only to be equalled, by the savage ferocity 
with which, under the same influence, they often com- 
mit it. The atrocity of southern duels has long been 
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notorioiiH, — hut wliul diiRl can l*'^ compared with those 
"ronconlrcH" of whicli wo no .jflcri read occounts in 
the Hontfjcrn pnpcrH, — ucconntfi which amonK iho peo- 
ple of IhoHo HtiiloN Nocm to carry with tlicrn uli tlio in- 
torcBt of a htill-haitiiig or a cock-fight, — in whicli two 
mm or morn, armed lo the tc<!li>, meet in tho Htrects, 
at a cnnrt-hovsn or a tavern, shoot at cacfi other with 
pistols, then draw their knives, close, and roll upon 
tho ground, covered with dust and hlood, stri'.^gUng 
and slahhing till death, wounds, or the stihrnission o! 
one of tho parties, put an end to the contest 7 These 
scenes, which if tliey take place at the north at all, ap- 
pear but once an ago, and then only among tho lowest 
and most depraved oftheemigrantpopulation,aroof frc- 
mient and almost daily occurrence at tho south, among 
those who consider themsolvoR iho most respectable 

geople. Andrew Jackson, late president of the United 
tates, and regarded as a most illustrious citizen, has 
been engaged in several such aHravs. 

II. Improvidence is a vice of the most dangerous 
character. The ancients were so impressed with the 
multitudinous evils and miseries to which it gives 
occasion, that they raised prudence to the dignity of 
one of the four cardinal virtues. Improvidence is 
however a failing, which is apt to prevail to a great 
extent in a slave-holding community. The care- 
less, headlonjE; rapidity with which a planter spends 
his money, is proverbial. This childish prolusion 
has even been raised among them to the rank of a vir- 
tue ; it is described as the mark of a noble minded 
man ; while economy is decried and stigmatized as 
mean and little. This sort of profusion may dazzle 
and delight the weak-minded and the thoughtless. It 
is very dear however that it seldom impUcs any of 
that benevolence or magnanimity which it has been 
supposed to indicate. 

It generally originates in the desire to gratify some 
whim of the moment, or, what is oftener the case, in the 
desire to bo admired as a person of wealth ana liber- 
ality. It is one way of gratifying the universal de- 
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Nirn of Mocial m[]mun\iy. A pliiiiN'.r will n\Hitn\ oorno 
hiuidrmU ti|)(m iiii nnUirliilnriimit, and llin noxt rnorn- 
irig will rodiM) an oxtrii pair of nluw.H to a laino old 
iioKro, who liaN labored (or liiin ail IiIn liCn, Auk oiio 
of (fiONi) laviMli M[>nMdiluiriN to do an act, not of l>n- 
novolnncn rnnraly, iMit of joNlico, l>y NiitlinK >i mIuvo ul 
libnrty, nnd Ik* aVIII laugh it* yonr fnm vVn hoar of 
nmiy nctN of profuHion at tlio Month, fow ucIn oi' nm- 
oroNily. It In not lharo, that iiiNtltntionN aro ondowcd 
for pnrpONOM of public charity. No oNNociatlonN oxlutt 
th«rn, or noxt Ut riono, for charltuhhi purpoNOM. Whisti 
tt Muhimrlption in to bo ralmod for nornu obiucl of i>ublio 
iMsnnvolonco, tlio coritrlbntion of our nouthorn plunUtrii 
if oxtrorrioly ncarity. 'i*hoy inviiih tliouNund« on thoir 
own ploaiurnN, and thn (xirripuriionM of thono plno- 
mitnn ; thny hont^tw lilllo or nothing \\]xm thn Mii/for- 
ingM of iktrnngorM. Ituhml it would bo fthvurd to ox- 
pDct it. Thny who aro not rnovod by tho ncotio of 
pr>vorty, dognulntlon and diNlroMi, which thoir own 
plantntionR ovory day pruMont, how can ihay bo affiict- 
eii by iho corn])arntivfily llttlu niiNurioM of which thoy 
onlv hoar, or which thny hut uuMiiMlly koo7 

Ttio quantity of money that can bo got in a limitod 
Kum; thn quantity that can lio Npcnt In indodnito. 
Tako tho Noulhrrn utatoi throughout, and it In probabio 
that Novon NlavO'niuNtorM out of ton, livo Ixiyond thoir 
incorno. Tho labor, tho fruitN of v/hich wouhf inivo Miif- 
flcod to muko ilfty familioN comfortablo and Iiappy, be- 
ing ongroMNod, with tho oxcoption of tito baruntNubNiNt- 
enco to tho laborcm. by a Minglo family, doon not Mufflco 
to mako that Ninglo family happy or oven coniforta- 
bio. Improvidoncn Mubjoctii to all thn miw)ri<iN of ac- 
tual poverty. Mon in tho poiMKNion of large evtaloM 
are iormontnd all ttielr livoa by Nhnriff* and aunit, and 
at thnir donth, loavn largo familicM brought up in all 
tho luxury of wealth, and tho helnloNineiM of habitual 
indohmce, ponniloM and nnproviuod for, a proy to tho 
bittoroit miNorioM of want. 

111. Iin.KNKMN, say» tho copy book, in tho mother 
of all tho vicoi. If any ono uoubt tho truth of this 
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finclcni 1111(1 lioriH'ly niiixlin, to bn ronvlnml of t(, 
hit iiimmI only n|><mi() n yniir or two in ttin Miiitli. lin 
will Uiiii a iijfni many idin piMipin llMtrn, AlrnoNl 
mII Um) ownnrn of nIiivi m liiivit liiirdly nny (HTUpu- 
tion ^xa!|)l. to iinniM' ilicniM^lvfrN. liorn nnd hrnd 
to thlN occnpiilion lliov l^'corrM; inciijmblo of nny otlinr. 
Ono wonid HUpf»oNr tlnil liiivin|{ mo imicJi loiNiiro limn, 
llM^y nilKlil torn liicii* iiII4MiIiom to llin Mindy of iiuri- 
Rnllurc, lui (irl upon wliicli no wholly dnptMidN not liK^ir 
priviilo income only, IhiI llm piiMic wiMiltii of tlio com- 
mnniticN to wliicli llicy l»cloii|/. itnt no, tlic.y hiivit 
no liiMlo (or Niicli purMuiln, nnd llioy htavo tlin miiri- 
agtminnt of tintir plimtiitionM, rmtlnily to !h<»ir ov«r- 
, mrn. ThiM iw^Uwi liowfwr^r onglit, not to )ui wholly 
iiMcrihod to th(!ir diMinclinntlon for n^Kiiliir nnd nMfiil 
piimuitN. If Ihoy fio nnich upon thoir phintationM, no 
many crnol *\y[}ttH romn inidcr thoir vlitw, i\ivy urti no 
hiirriiNimd by piMltionn and roWiplaintM. thoy find thnm- 
Nalvi^M NO o|){)roN>i(!d l»y IhocarcNol'aiitliorily, that Ihny 
hnnU'n U) rclidvo tlicmN<<tlv(^N from th(t bnrdt^n, nnd U) 
•hlCl it to iho NhotddcrN of Nonio raNn-hard<m<'.d mann- 
gnr. Ail di^NprttlNniN aro allKe. What happnoN to an 
oriental Nollan, happmiN to an orridoritai Niavt^maNlor, 
'J*ho wei^lit of (un|)iro ]>rtiHHi H too heavily upon Ihnir 
nfTominato and feehle neckN. Moth aliko Nitond in idln 
luxury all that ran he Mpinif<ed Irom the loreed Inhor 
of their NMltjer.iin, hut holh alike IranNlar the lawk of 
NpimgiUK to a vi/ier, or an overwer, 

'J*hiiN f'ret'd from all the careN of huNineNti, it might 
hn imaKiiied that the wealthy Hlavo-tnaNterN of tho 
Nouth, would henlow their time and thoufj^htN upon thn 
purNuil of knowledge, th ; eidlivation of liti^ritturo, nnd 
tho ngreeahle ariN, WntniKhl NUppoNo Ihutthey would 
puMh NninniKic inveNtigiitiotiN to ttioir utrnoNt limit*. 
ttNtoniNli tho world with now diNcovnricM in moruiN nna 
in piiyNicj, or dollght it with all thn gracDN of pootry, 
tho t>i)uutioN nnd NuhlimitioN of jHiinting, Mculptura, 
muNic nnd nrr.hitoctura. 

In thoNn oxpactntiouM wft are totally diNOppointed. 
DookwArott rnro commodity at tho nouth; litorature 
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w)M\m piihllr or prlvnli*, mni m'Momi mkiI willi, 

A i'nw ('IiimmIcn lliiiinlx-d over iil m IiooI, ii lii^w fioVdiN 
old or now, n Nprliildlop; ol polllirnl putriplili'lN, find 
Motrin /;tvorlMi i\i\wk\m\u'i, initn iIim wIioId cjrciiil. of 
Mod I'MiroloKt ordiiiiirlly frodd* o hy oioot 

MlodiftOM itio |)l»0l4*tN. TIlM cdoriillofl (d' IImi 

ionIiim. I1VI10 itinmut, llio WMildiiM^ti cl/iHhi-fi, |m puW oioro 
Mn|/Mr(l<'.lMl. lo iIiIm n>on<'(-llon, il oii^lil lo rcro^rn- 
l»«f«d, fitiil II v»iry »',oo»iidf ritid*' |»or»io;i »d" llm (irlv- 
llii)((id ('l(ii«N, III" lotiilly d«'Mliliil«t <iv<'0 (d llio r ndiio'Milii 
orifii riilii^, To ii'iid in loi /o'coMijiii'diinriit ilicy liiivo 
tinVMi' n4',(|iiii(id. Oi' roiir>i«, il in r«ol lo liit <*x|>nrl<wl 
liitl pMrMoiik no iiof'oiliooili'ly riirnootliiiinid, nm find 
mnoloyifiMiit Tor tli'dr liilnorn )o IllM/iry |Mii/«MilM, 

'riiiiK mIiiiiiMmI, Willi no r«(*oor<'rN lor ilo* ricrMjHilion 
of ilirlr lloiit, tlin jiriviiftfjritd rUtnn lU'wooiiliiMtly Ix'Hiit 
l)(r n, wnnriiM^DfM of nooI, |iniloi|tN llm iiioni diMircNMiiitf 
dlMordnr to wlilrdi riiMo iiro Miihji'ci. "'riiiink (/lod I 
nrn tiol it imuro Moid it pluiiliir ooo diiy. iin ho Mitt 
hniitinlh llin Mliitdr (d' liin \nnr.lt, nod w(il< lifo Iiin Nliivn* 
In It iiidKlihorloH (lold, iit vvoilt hciKirsiii a ImiiiiIiik inn, 
Vol it tioiy woti 1)0 doid>l«td wliolliifi' tho itio*«l inidor- 
nltlo of iliOMt Mliivor« wntt IimM' in> loiM'titil)!**, iim lli'dr 
nnrorhiniilo in/tNl'T, who liv<wl in it lonrly \nitl of Ihn 
coiintrv, ttiid Miillnn^d IVoin ii /'orcf'd idloti<*NN und iioll- 
tndn, fno in'tnl poif(nitiit t\\HtrmwM. 

U In II roininon roiniirlt iinioiif< lint pldolurN ili/it thd 
ulnvtiw iti'^i Intpplro' (liitn (ho ioiihOiin, Miniy will lo- 
jiK't Ihin iditit with iiidi^iiiillon, tiM n looio nilMdiood, 
invonlod to ^^Iohn ovor tho iihoinliiiitioiiN nf tyr/iiiny. 
No doiiht tho ohM^r vitlioii \tt nnn^tnWy iiix«d willi tlifit 
Intiint. lint tho trnlh ol' ii hn-l dooq noi dcpi'iid upon 
tho iiMo intond'^l to ho niitdd oC It, hy Ihotto who itKnort 
It. 'i'lio inoro oloMoly it iniin ioii(liliiii'ci upon tho Mtnio 
of thin^N itl tho nonlh, tho nioro Iim liiird ho will \m 
to ftdinit tho truth ol' tho ithovo n niitrk toio hiiiu the 
rompnrittlvo hit|t)dii(iNn of tho initNiorM itnd tho nIiivom. 
InNtoitd howovor of Nltyin^ thiit tho iniiNlorN itiid tfio 
kUvon nro o()imlly hitppy, tho Idoii iniH'il ^'^'^^ 



IN AMKNIOA, 



1« n» Wivniiliori for illvl'lltt^ Uim nnd IIIn of Ilin 

UtU) two Mmmrntn |>nn'iilM, no mm Im«mIow nil llio IIIn 
iiimii tliM nIiivn, iind nil ilin ^oo(l upon Ihit iimntnru. 
nit fnr nn rmnri\n tlin ftlitvitM. IliN iifl4trifpt 1m mu;c4mi'u\ 
(inoii^li. 'Dim irilii''rl<'fii fit' IiI'm urn t ntmutifnitMi tipim 
tlinir lifiiKln In ii f^trrililn triitNM. fliit tin r^mpclj llm 
ifiiiNtnrN (lid nxjHirlmniit /'iiilN itiillrMlyr, r.ttvuU^d 

f[oo(J, likd Hint, rriniiiin wlilrh tlin Uut yjatstly iNritnl* 
im noukIiI, wroii(irrii||y to fii>pro|rrliiti4, f;orriijrfN. |Mitm- 
fliiN, cliiniK'^fl ItN iiiitiirH, nttii iuntt* \nU> (tvll. imiutm/- 
tlon too lon^ coritirMUMi In dfiNtriictivn tii lin|i)>lii<iNN, mii 
idlmtdMN In not, Ihnmmo; niid it tuny wnll Im douliind 
whnlh'ir flin (;orri(MilNiv(i Inlior of tiiniilnvnM, 1m nriy friom 
c/>pionMii Moiin;o ol' triiMnry tliiiri ilin finvM\ lill(tritiMN ttf 
Ihn rrifiMtorM. I Miiy fnri'nd IdlnriMMN, for ht duprlvlriK 
\)mum\\m of tlin iriotlv^M V Inhor itrid nx<irtloii, tlmy 
forcn thnriiRiilvdM to Ihi Id I". 

'J'o ot/tiilu Morno riling tVotri ilm wnnrlrmMM lliMt fuifi- 
Ntfiintly lioMntM tlintii, Um plnii(4irM mfiV. illvttrt iirid 
rHMMJpy iiinir tlioiiulitM liy MOfiiiil IninrcoitrMH. 'i'hlN In 
thn origin of timt hmpliiiliiy for whIcJi tliM of 
tho Moiiili nrd mo fnrnoiiM, nnd wliicfi Im oftmi \>tmi%hi 
forwnril nM n virtim niniiln mioitgti lo mvut Urn nc* 
k^owln(i^n(l niullitudn of (finir Minn, iloMiiitnllty, It if 
trnn, NtitrM it cnrtuin rnlntloo t/O limmvolntK^o } hut ll in 
h(in»vol^ricn no morn tliMti Im (tid i\imMW Id Urn %M' 
mmi, Thn nttmnpt to (tonc.fml llin nat(«idn«MN of tli<i 
Ifiind hy Niich n rtig, In am contmn|tt.iMf) nM it In fiitilo. 
In triitli, tlin viivltnrM who nrrivn nt n. vlArittilion confitr 
a roal \mut)i\i u\m\ tlin lord of if. Tlniy kIva him fm* 
cjupttiion. Tlin fifforlM nm'>«Mnn ry (o mitDrUtiri, iir« not 
l«iaiN aurnnnhln to him who mnkfiM th«m, thftti to tfioMft 
for whom lliny nrn rnndn. If thn viiiiilitr iKt k total 
•trtrngnr no miii h thn hiilt«!r. 'J'hnrn l» tho K««Mt of riov- 
olty M\t\w\ tfi thn nx<ilt«imimt of CMKMiimtlmi. If hff 
com« from it diMtiint jmrl r;f ttm caiirtiry, h«tt«)r yttt. 
ll« will prolmhiy \m ithl« Mii^KCMt it ^tmi mmy tiiiw 
Md intoroitlnu Ul«ttH, lik«ity to ((Ivo nn iiKrittiihM nio- 





I AO 



Itofi In (III) NliiKMfthI MMiil III lih liMMl MMnplliilllyr Itnw 
nvnr l>('«<M M vliiiiH MlMiiHlfinily |»nM<llf<'«l iuimimk nil 
iiimI Im'IoImiI mm'hn, 'I'Ik* Im'IIiui ii\Ui<n nl AimcHcm, 
■rn till rii|i«luiil<t«l Tor IN «tN«<»rlM)« 'Mm* \ilttni\i>iiitn 
ArnitM o/ IImi ildnnH. lonli It ma m M>ll(/Joiift «IiiI 

for ('oMMt|«'n<'(« HUM In'tllMKlloii xin iilwiiyn m))I lo |hiII 
iou*4tlM>r 

lliil III!) «iNi>rr}n« !>/ IIiIn vlfliin utmnm llin |m<<i{>|m of 
tllii Doitili, hiu'MMioN IImmmtiimI'MI «>r ftf'Vi'ntI |>Mi''tl''itM of 
fjllt IIIUMi llMMKmOIIM nini ll«l|l)|«f loiiM Mm'I II h MOf 
iJiM f'tiiiiKt o/ lliMMit i»Mi'ill«'i)M, liitl oMly ill'* orf'ttnlMH for 
tlmifi. In llM'ir, if Im nonuMtlrill V f/ooil^ nin\ dlKpliiyN 
Uto I'lutnirliu ol lint n\tivt^ lioldoi In tin* rnoAl MiiiltthiM 
llKh( )l Kvor ftMiHhi'M, lloAplliillly In l)i<M<>VM|(<n<'«* oit 
n niiiiiW iiini Unw run l)«<n«ivnl«>nrM on iiny niintt 

Mini«« 1)0 ««Kh«««'l('fl, ((oni men wIioam Inlitl oNl^ilonro Im 
M rondnnoM violiillon nl' IIn rl«>tii»'Ml iumI fnnnil nr^^iMl 
OomniiMMlN '/ 

1. TIm' *|»lrll of hnprnphhiHf'i; »iI>mvm »l»tw'illM'»1, nN 
oiin nl flitt itvll roMiiIlM nl' tin* Mlitvr \nt\i\Uiu, ^yi«M>ni, 
whnn M iMw oniKN >i«)Mi(<)iili'(i with llin (iMAMlnn Ini Wtu 
|>t(nllly, In ii'vuihii'i<ii liy Iwn vory |tnw'<Hnl nioilVN, 
wlilcli «lvi* II now inipi'InA; llrMl. tlio (li>^lM< nf (il 
Irni^lInK vin\Unn, l*y iho Mnporior InNiny (MmI oNpon- 
iitvon<'4N nCllio onloilHlrnnonl nlforcfl' Mn«i MMnnil iirhi 

t»rln<'l|oilly, Iho lovo of An|»oHnrlty, tiint ^plril nl oinii 
nlinn nnd flvtilry, whir li IoimIn onr li \)\i»it\i'r Inniilvin 
hi* iM<l|/,lil*nr In tiio \>tnfhtf\(ti\ nl hh hnn|ilMilliy, ll l« 
dNlonlMhltifiT svliMl II nninhor nl nnnilioHt jJiiniotA hnvn 
h««n»i riilni'il In llioir |>i<(*nniiiry Mlliilin hy llio JninI op 
riillnii nC ihf'Mi nioHnii, 

TliM Ho«|»ll>illly ol (hoNnnlli, nnl only MllninlitMN 
im|>rovl(ifin<in, ll In (Iio nnrNlnu innllM*r of Iho vli o of 
wmmHi'.NKKNN, whlrh |irovMllN llifoiiKlinnl Uio wholo 



otUii In iiilnxlfwillnn. Wlini In iiilloit tlin 

T0nipfinini>tt Hufmm, him n»«»lw l»i»l I rilling |iroj(r»»NR 
111 l\m mIhvo hnlilinK nIhIon. TIio ol>NlnrloN In Iin wny 
nm liriinonMt, To iliinit In nl»NnlnUt|y iini'iiNnnry mm n 
tmuun nf lilllltiK llrrin, Among llin lnwi*r nrftniN of lit*) 




|r>)vlii(^,ii'l ( liiNn, iiviiry NfM'IftI mmikIIiiu nhili* In (l(iinl( < 

HMhliMN AIIMhI IMI oI'tIImm, iMmI by llin lllnr* lIlM j»(»|lN 
nrM (ilodKil, yiMi will IIimI m ^tmil rolli>r||oit ni I'lll/MIM 
nl |Im« |iIim'm mI vullMtif cH ximnI nl' IIm*mi. " kI'^IoiinIv 
i\iuitU " Hifty ImiK oit'iii^lniti'l ynii will m«mi ItKliT 
Ih liiiiiliK'lty hm'\t nr'niM|f)h» him Io wIimI no, wllli 
wlitil Iiu'mIIkiI It Iti'M llf/lii, lli'il In, ii h<''i'*I'>I "ixl liiillii'< 
«ir)in)iMili« Uinti'U (low)i, In wlil' li ovoiy Imily \ni*m*iti 
Im iH liltMHy in |)iiHI< Iniilii, 't'lilu In iIik ^inwii /iniilo, or 
('nnrliiilln(i I'liniiiNj Inil iMifmti IIiIm (mrl n( IIim 
rnMinihcn lo intn lti"!, 'Ih*m* urn tliinlM, tilnn, (|niirlnlM 
Hhd nnlnli<if4, In till i^nMulldo vnrlniy, In MlM»]iiiiNl)i|»t 
ntiit 'n>rni«<»i»t«is miwm liitmi ImIi Iv I»««im Dnin IixI, )iro« 
liildllMK lli't nitlii nl InlnNlf iillnK l[i|nniN In nimmII iiunti' 
IIIImn, HnniM ninv<'nii*nln Imvit iiinn lionn iiiiuU \n 
iimn^Jtt itnil Hnnlli ()iiinlln*i, inwiiiflM nl)liilnlnf( llin 
ItMNMHH') nl' Mlnilliii III WN, I ,itwH iti iIiIn l4ln<i MIM IMIMlly 
miiniilKtl In llioMt MlitiMN, inni'lt ninin mo tlnin Ml tliii 
lintdi, ItMi'dnMi In liinMi> nIiHom, flio wiinlcMiiln Iriulii In 
iti|iiniM N xlntoNf itiHlM'ly rnnlinnd inn (i)W niiHliitrii 
frimolninlN Mnd iruilinM, wlin Inivn no |»oiMI«'»il innn< 
mvn, wlillt* lli(« MiiMll Irtoln Im In Iho inindM oC ii nmI of 
l»ooi wlilln Mlinpl<<M*|MMM, i«nil<«M>i| odlnnni (ihd ln(>iMioMN 
ny tlM«li liniill nl' mwm*! IimIDm wHIi lint nIiivhn, nnd 
h(tlon|<r,ln|{ In llntf Inltwloi i Immm ol'diit |»i)vI|(<k<*«1 oiilnr, 
wliiith iIioiikIi il <*Nr«iiiiU In nnnilinrK, Im tInoilvMl for 
IliM rnoMi piul. ol liny |)olllli*itl Mnllioilly. Ilnl how- 
I'Vttr PHftv U inity t)o lo cniii f nnrli hiwii, II will hit 
lMi{»OMii|hfi« In itnloirM Ihitiii, no lon^ nn IIim vioy IiiuIn* 
Intorw hy wIiomm voImh ilii<y iin* 'intiftiul, urn iIhiiiimmIvmm 
i)«t)ii>liiiilly In hithli o( tmri'iirNivM ilrlnklnK. Tlinw* 
inwM will Ttill Info (hn Niirnn loiiil (imkImoI with llin 
MlHliih'M iiK'tlit'*! woMiliiK i*on«'n»l««(l wiot|»oiiN iilrftNilj^ 
rnfurrixt lo, iiml iIiomi np^iilnMl KiunlnK, lo whlnli w« 
Nhdli uiMMMiilly i«t|(«i, 

!l, Itiii Miirh In IliM i^tliil ii|(i|(iiri(loii of inlnllixM nriil 
fmiiihitdnl Ml ifiM MfMiili, ilti«i itvMii ihit Mlliiinhni ol' tii« 
t4)iili(Nflii|( tli|noiN Im not oiiohkIi h' kI^'* 
lo Noi'ilnl inlMM'ouinn, 'riinri^ U iinniTor morn pitimil 
rii«tnnN, NttfrnMNlly In Ihn inollinr of Invniilloii. 'l*hiit 
limnriN In m( hniul. Il In oaminu, 



I/K4 liMMfMMftM 

TIiIm «/|m', ninth itiMt|y(i»>MM« n(m1 «Im'm(IIuI, M pohtillild, 

MVAM lltMM tIriMlllI'MMt'MN IIM'U, |N M|MMlly |«M'VmI«*I|I Ni 

MOItllr MmI»V Mll«iMt|(lM (tMVM hiMWI M(M'I« IM imimII 
>*nlM M. 'I'lM'Mi Hlh |)I<>M(I l>tWM MUMlMt*! II, III mII IIiM 

mImva IiiiI'IImk ixhtU'N 01 |tMV*> m>iim lli«> huin 

MtMf^ )»r»(i«'XM lit Lviti'\l iiiiW M)M(IImI Im IIio imliiu pill 

ifif* Mri<«« Mlftiiliiiirh)i)« Mm* iiM'MI iMi)(M ltilil«» iifoplK ii( 
fli<* |iIh<'», hmm'imMmi Im iIm* imumIIi mI Jnly, IMII/), iiimI 
ntliti )h«IIimm«Imwm M'VmmiI ImiiMIiii'm mm»I mm |/.(iimI»IImk 
hiiitiiftt, |»imi'Mi(Iim| Io M'I/m IImi |miM*MM III film \iiiilHfi 
nImmmI umimIiIimm iiimI Im Imimk iIioim mm Itiit Mjnil, wllli 
Mill jMiTyM Ml jjiiiy. " 'I'lii'Mi mmIiiHmmmMi imkm," mnvm 
IliA /tiiuhiiinn Aifi'i'ttlin'f f "i ImIimnI Im IIik IiimI Ihn 
)ir|y|l**MM Mf Amh'iIi'hm i'III/mih. Oim IiIhI liy )Miy, 
MiMil \iiitU>fimn\ liti'MiM'lvMM wllllM(j Im mmIumIi Im Niij|f 
llliiiK (ImiIi cMMiiliy wmmIiI li'|ii«l)v Im/IIi'I m)imm IIimiii | 

ilill MIM KMIiy III Dliy, IIm'II jlwIllillM WllN IM VmIII f 

'I'llM I Ini'll IlillUll'lMMM WMMt MIlUlDll III MlllIlM Mil, Nlllt 
Dm VMlfU'M llf lilM |iM|l|l||MMiM WMM li|IMVIM*tl |iy lllH fl^N 
IJIll (llMIM Ml Milll)«i|l, lIlM I'HUlllHI III llllt I'lflllll^r'A 

MmiiIi, miiIkinI IIm'IM Im |ilMy Viiiiiii'M Ihiiiitln, ii Imiim 

WllM'll W«* lil'lU'VI* liNN lll*Vli| llll'll MM |l|lllilllMll>ll \>l^ilHll, 
(trill WUU^U Vt'M llHIIIi, Mllll wit llMDil will il«*VI<l Im N^lllll 
'l'll*> tilllMI)l|iy UMlfltlMM llMljllltMlly IIII)iIm|i>iI li lllllIM of 

WNl«r, lull wi»ii» kWmwmI, # # ♦ # '!'),)» wKh iif 
mm llf llii^iM, IimII iIImIiim'IhiI hI IIm> miii'I Ii»miIiii»iiI 
mill tiiHiili'r llf lM>r IimmIhhiiI, lMtiiiliitM|/ Im Iihi mwii 
unDmIv, ill Ifiiim I"'UK<"1 iiMiiMljkMliiM III iMlMi li«i Imim 
IinimI » liMity, liMl III vmIii. I^Iim wiim ii/Iwi wmmIii 
fMiiiiiii'llMil Im ^ly, Willi lii'r mi|iIimii i IiIM, Im iiii M|>«ifi 
ultilt, Imi Imi imimirMit MMi'Miily. TIim khiimi IiiIo wnn 
(tir»<iil«>ii*»<l Im itiiy mmivmii wIim kIimiiIiI iIiik^ ImmiI ilMivn 
lIlK llMllll'N U^tiinn lIlll l>ll|lilllllM|| Ml Iwitiitv Immi liMiirR. 

Al Miri'VMit m'i Imi'Ii iiM» hi*i»l flity, limy wmim kiI iImwii 

Htlll llirMWII iMKMlllMI IlllM II IimIk. Wllfl ll llNll ll»l>ll (ImM 

liimt lliM khIImwm, wMImiiiI i mIIIiim mi miy Mlliitf iim 

pnrMlMMI, ««««^«*pl N llMN illlM Wlllltll MUM m| lIlMfll WN* 

Of tli# ifMrMiiiN wliM NMlMoil i«l iIiIn wmmiiiiIImii ill»P« 



WHu imi MMihiihly iiith, M/lio m'mw itiii \i\niM \l \n 

vImmim^M'mI I/( llir MilllliKHl ^ImI«'A, iomI Ha III i>/l"( IM, 
h>'Hlf(lll l(HM(l> ll* fill' jHlMlc (nlM«l «'0|»|t 

il"hM' (U'< Mil t/i<h"Mtlly Ml ImimwImI^^mI, (ImiI IIo mi liifN 

hi iillH I>|I|ImIv M' fM'VM I mIImI III MiMillKl lll'lllM' 

iMiy )miI|i liil IHliiMtiil, luiil IIm«I> « iih'liii I, ll(Mii((/hiiMl 

I|mM<MIIM' ^'lltdll, M/MM I'HltM llpMlly M|ljiMlVMl, (It VOfV 
lltlhlly < liMlll'MIMl'l 'I'Im' Ill/M'li/ M'|ll(if(MllM(l IM «vl)l<h 

iIm* iiuuhliiiin lithi'i flut'i NjiMilui, IhimmI IhiI « ^llj^ld 
Khil IimIimIIh' I i flfii liniii iIm< 'iI|m<( miiiiIIm'(M \n)iih^ 

Yd MohvllltMliMiillMi^ mII iIik iiniun, m/|||» h'IiI' Ii IIiIn 
vImmiI fi(iMnliliMf( Im >i'»ii(iI(»I, iIm* lMiliil|{«'h< " IM II, Ml 
iiwiNl iiiiniin/ lh«> Mi«'n, |M iii'ffl III iiDlt/ifMMl 'rii(< iwh 

|lf('Mi)ll M'MMtlltN /miMI liMllni'l«y ni^lO; tlO' llll'll III 

wUiihn InIi'IiIm iniy innuiiy iiilisjit li«> |i>iiimI Mm m 

ll'W ^lUIH H\ni'h (Im'V WHIh lllllll ll M<l<'|l> M M'll 

foi ft M-i Mi MM MjllHI III liMHtllllll^, lt» l|((>y W«>M« lIlMt 

liiili f«llll M»i', /ii> I'Mlf liilNiM himI iilillHv Wlii'M f>ni'U 
fiiKtt Iciiil, liilliiWMN iiM» iihvMyM |il«'Mly Mvoy llllllt 
vlllM|j«» III j|M> Niiiilli Ultn ilM fiM ii f oiiiMi', )|M IiIIIImmI 
inniii, llN liiMi liililf uui\ IIm j/nMilillnu Ii«iI(m<, mM'I nf 
IIh* IIim'm ImIIi j, |ii<(Iim|i«i wvi-ml 'I'liln j/mim'm umI iif 
iliit iMiiMil Mi'i I iii«lly III HiImijIM Mi'M. hmll mm'I 
hi <»v«')v iiiiuiliVi ^^ li" lt'(Vi> liiiil nim ti \i \ionh nii iIm'Ii 
IimihIn, wlilrli llii'y liriMW iml Immv liM'fM)iliiv, liMVft 
itv(«( Niiii|>hl /I'lli I III MiiMi" Niil III f/,iM>ilillii({ ll Ik 
Mil MhvMVH ^vllli mivinii'tt, KiilliiiM immI dmIiIIm^. kimI mi II 
)m Willi ilif lill" |i«i|iiiImIIiiii III III') Miiiilli 'I'liii IimIiII 

IHll li III l|lllll fl. II liM IIIIK M flllllliKl Ulljili^<4hl^ III M'AImI 

Wm hi'iliii i||)Im< 'I'll II (iiiMi II ^iiiinhd i \>i inui U llii« 

Mltlll«> ill/llMill lii'l) iiH III liinnu II llMlllltlllll 'I'llM 
|llll||l<'l «vh'i Iffili lll l'll I'l I llllll'll ll|lliM llhMilllMi l<if M 
WM'll III II fllKMlh. Ill llllMKfM" llt.-l WH'M lu ll HmIiiIi'III'M, 

IiImIm iiH III! Ilii> liMi" «li'ViiiiiliiM< It'*"'!!, iiI'Imm IiIn liiifNt 

III IllM I MMIm)/I> ill II III III l|l'»|lMMli«l>l, lllllt ^I'lfMllll Ilir 

lh«t iiiiiM'iii villii|<i> Till' MMiiilii^ lllllll' iilU^in IiImi IIm« 

K|ll«Miln'l mill III") I ii'lllilll IIIMllIlt III M)< ll«'Mil'hl, llll« 
MIMM'I Mil lllllll III mIimM|I||) fill lIlM llltlll MM llllM'f V M/||||i)t 

niiimihiu lilMi. '\'ii III'* litiiitUm, lllllll* ll" U"M> ft 



mUimIw M'M'ly, iMHliMMMi't'Mlly III iIm' i^HMi Ihm 

l<M«»»»l'll jIt'MlllMf l'\H>»tttl( MH'M Ml IIm' •.lltllll, Willi IMM 

Mum^tWih (ly iiHili >»»iImm Ii wmh Im IIiI« i Ih"*' HtfH IImim» 
miHt IimImmjo'iI *vIm» wi.jm Iimmm'"! Vli Im.Iii(»« I ltl« 
inn |(n»li"-i»'M ♦vlihit It*"* Xj'HIKM llj) MItlllMlllV l»Ml»M 
miuiU mimI h» l»»tM liiM.M mtU\ »MtM.»i»..i>llv, i»i»il whii'h 

HHM l>''»iml III MtllH' lnI'Mll IUmI »M'l'lM»l|lll>iltMll'l»l OIKItl»H 
IIM IK»i»MlliM«, llimi lIll'lltM'M l»MMIM'il )Hllli'»»/ililll« '<| lnW, 

h|iyk|i> >tiiil illvluHv MUlli"! 

Tl)i» )M*Mliil|iiM III xlitviuy ili')Mlv»t«i» Idijfi' |ii(Mliili nl 

|M IM'I" HtlltlMll III l'tl)M»l|llll Mtll lt*» IIMUl Itt 

(iMUKiiMfilly <ii» K. HvM .»mUm»I. iii«ii|iply Mtl" •l<'l». i.'im'v 
H h »M«»'»"'<»»v li» iH'iilM i»iilmli»l i»i'Hi|MilliMt« <l(UM 

IlllhU I** MMIlloyMM'Ml, Widl It MHlll'l MUlllin t'lM'IMM 
MdIM f* It'lW I'Vl'J llM'M llM il llNtjl III MH'H, l» MMMIMW 

III MlllMi« "•»M«l"yMM'iii liiiiy 

{(It )»lll)lw"'i "1. wld'tM'VM ll»H WllMl Ml H l« l"ll, M I" 
Ml>M*i*lifMy lI'Ml »• |M'Mllll»M lllM».lMIHll|»'<ylM,H« II WlMl*, 

||m> iiHi'MliiiMil iif »I»M ».MMlMM MlwMyi. iHiily Ml 

Mil lli»i»'H, l<» |(t»»Mlil<» ♦villi III! I iiiiiiMi. 'I Im**" »»»m Him 
IMiiIm.i,|mii.iI m»i»mI»I.'M 'I'li-'y |mmi (H m Miiinliiii iimI Iim 
!,i,MiH..m.<Ml, kitil IM. <• llw-liliMM.I II i)M;y l.-l( "V'.iy 
iUUm IM I iimn I' ihmI Mil. ily mIim.i v.'d lln' l.i«'« mI winy, 
M wMiilil I.I. iii»|iM.'.'ll.l<' l"» 'l"»ii III livi' liy Hii'li liiir»l 
inm Im. iimh., Im Hm* I'tiiM miii, llM'y -.viiiM Im' huIhIiiIm 

ImDM HU IMM. h lit flM'y '♦'MM, I I ..lll'l l»'M'i» IIM»l»l»l|| 

wlM'MHi.MM IM IIVM Minn. llM'V •«».. .'MIII|M>lll'«l 

lo iili»y /m/-'- 'I'lii-y MMiNl </m.m/, mi «l.iiv.» Hm-v mm» 

IMl/ MM'M.ly I.MI NWIm.IIm. 'I'IiM I'M- 

IImi m.IIiimi iiIMm IihI I.i Mm H m.'. ilj.f.llMii M"iMly Im 
MiiMilil'« l.»MM l»ii|iMi.iilMii MI.Mii »'»»y liM.lyn lIiiiiimHim 

\„ ||m< MiMllll'l "» »"••«' " •M|llllMll|lll 

III wlilili M'lliM'ly l« mmImiiim'iI 'I'm 1." •« »/miiiI»Im» Iiv 
h»M/«<MlMij N ImIiiiimmi", Im'mimm* II III M/.^ll ImMmmiI, 

IIhiI I'VI'jy (HMll'ftHlMIMll ^MMllill'J h l« 

iliil lliMiiuli iliM |iimI»'«»Imii I« ImImmimiiw, wllll M In 

II^MM^lll'll fl* »M»M»lll»'l« lll>"»lM ilM' MMim llMllN, ll»W 

|»»H»'I«. Hmm'MIi'm, iiii'I IIi»' v||li»|(.*« Mf IIm» dMillll, »|M1 
mitnun iIm'Iii niMy I... ImmihI, IIim mimM vohimii^ul)/ . 
H^mM>, iMNliiiiMllHM, Ii»ImiiI»..I, wfll ImImmim'»I »»i»i» 
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lliM wIimIm |it)|»MlMlli»ii, luiiikliiiidy 01) lilt) witlnli, ami 

l»nil»iMMtllM||l M |lt)|lll|jM| llnliull Hllll ItUiUHIICl) ol' lUHII- 

iiMiM N»>w iMnniiiM ulu nlwHyH orowifinu in. Tim 
pliuilDr will) li«N riiiiiH*) liiiuNtiir by iiii|Mtivi(liuioe, dii- 
Ml)ml|Mii nr looNUH ul lliM utiiiiiiia litltlu, llin young Ain- 
iipiMiliiioil tiuir, Itiuit ii|» Hi liiiloloiioo tiuil luxury by a 
liiilliMi wlioilltiH iiiDolviiiil, tbuHu ))t)iHonH Hiiil Non/ooly 
iiliy olliui wiiy ol |ji»U)iii(i llitiii' iliiily bimu), oxcopl to 
HibiiH )iMiiili||ii(j UN u iMoluiiNioii. 'V\ma IN 110 olbur 
biiiifii(i»i«i loi wliiuli lliuy uid t|uiililiuil, iIhuh in no other 
iiH, wlil)i|i lliMV iiiitlMiitlHiiil. It botiiiiH hiiiil lo liold 
lliMAM iiiillvliliiiilN Nlilolly )-(>ti)»oiitiiblti loi' tbu uvil they 
•111 Villi tiiuinol iiM limit tliuiii to Nliii vo. They are 
IliM vli'lliMti o( It NOiilMl favultiii) iiiloluiubly bud. 

TliM jtiiili'MloituI nuiMlileiN Hie tibovu (litMoribed such 
MN llu^y nil', wht>n ul lliu Inmd ol' Ibeir piofHSHion. and 
III liMyitiiy III i)iiiitstiNN. Ill ijoiieriil, lliey hoou begin 
lo g«» down lull. Pioviiibiiilly iiiiiuoviduiit, they are 
itbuiidwiilly Nii|)|ilitid Willi Hioiiiiy, or wliolly wiihoiil it. 
Th^ IhIIhi |M0Nuiilly lioiiiMM lo bo ibtiir hubitiml oundi- 
lloit. Tlii^li lulu i!loi>t>|y itiNtiiiibluN ihul of proNtitutei in 
M KiMul miy- IhiiiilitiliiiuiiN luliuvitN Ibeii diNlreeHeifnr 



IuImIIihiI, ndoii |iiiMi||ilttiliiN iliuii) into lower deplhi of 
Hiheiy Tbey |a»ioiiie ul latit it bunlciii iipou rolutivet 
Mild lilMiidAj lliid III ill! tiiuly dtittlli tt loHigu iVom de> 
Dimli j 01 uiti oiiittmilHlud liilo ciiiuhn which oarry 
Ihhli) lo iliM )miil|tsitilitry or lliu gullowN. 

TIlM VllUi id UiilllbllllU iN Hot lUlli/ilMfd lo lliu Hiipu- 

lior liodloM id lliu iHlvllugud oidt>r. ll iiurvudeN Ibu 
lower i'Ihnn uUo. Tliurti uru bbiitltlugH uud uuinbling 
lioiiNeii Ndit|iled lo lliu iHnta and niuiuierti of ull, 

'1*0 the tiUNiMuNN of gtuiibliiig, the profuNNionul ^ain* 
hIeiN froitt liiiiu lo lime, add Neveral other orcupuliont. 
They betuHuu |mi>teerN of isouiiterfeit luouuy, hor«e- 
ddevMi, Mitd negro tolealeiN. Nothing exeunt the ex> 
tiwMie |*ovu(iy of the fionnlry, (trevunlN iliem (Vom 
orKMMliiMig an eMiunNivu NyNluni of idimdur lloraei 
Mild NlavenMie uhnoM thu only thing, raimble of trails- 
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portation, which can ho 8folrn. In gonnal, 1o pick 
the pooki3t8 of iho pIcinlorH hy Ujo help of a furo tablo 
or a pack of cardn, in not only tt safo, hut a surer 
operation tlian to atl(>nipt it in any other way. 

Party pohticN, islato and national, afford tlio only 
topic, to any cxtont of on intollcctnal cliaractor, in 
wiiicn any considnrablo number of the southnrn pop- 
ulation, tako any deep iiitercMt. or which serves to any 
considcrahlo extent, to dispel tlio fog of wearisome 
idloi,' 4S, hy which they are constantly threatened to 
1)0 enveloped. J*olitics at the south, are rather specu- 
Itttivo tlian practical. Every slave-holding commu- 
nity is essentially conservative, and opposed to all 
clmnge. 'J'ho southern politicians piiz/Jo and lose 
themselves in vain attempts to reconcile the metaphy- 
flicttl system of liberty acknowledged hy their own 
state constitutions, witli the actual system of despo- 
tism amid which tliey live. Their ablest reasoners, 
can boast no more than to bo subtle logicians, and in- 
genious sophists. Statesmanship is a thing they have 
no idea of. Yet the study of politics, barren, empty 
and profitless as southern politics are, has saved 
many of the fuiest minds at the south from a total 
stagnation, ond alTords to great numbers a simulant 
altogether more harmless than gambling ond strong 
drinlc. Great numbers of the southern pTonters are as 
great adepts in political metaphysics, as the Scotch 
peasantry are or were, in calvinistic divinity. Grant 
their premises, — which for the most part aro utterly 
false, — and they reason like a book. 

There have been enumerated above, five copital de- 
fects in the character and conduct of the privileged 
class at the south, viz : ferocity of temper, improvi- 
dence, idleness, drunkenness, and ^ambhng. It is but 
justice to say, that the female portion of the privileg- 
ed class aro in general entirely free from the two last 
mentioned faults, nor docs ferocity of temper exhibit 
itself among them, to any thing the same extent 
as in the male sex. Idleness and improvidence ar« 
their greatest and most striking defects. 
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Among the mon however, tlio wliolo fiv« arc palpa- 
bio, obvious, midcniublo. As to Ibis matter there can- 
not be any dispute. It must bo confeNHitd, iiowevcr 
unwillingly that these laults arc choractorisVic of the 
Bouthcrn people. It has been shown how they nro all 
aggravated, and rendered incurable, by the existence 
of slavery. Any attempt to remove or palliate them, 
while that cause of aggravation remains, can have 
only a partial and limited success. It is impossible to 
make men virtuous or happy unless by giving them 
some steady employment that shall innocently engage 
their attention, and pleasantly occupy their time. Tno 
most essential step in the progress of civilization, is, 
to render useful industry, rcsncctablo. But this step 
can never bo taken, so long as labor remains the badgo 
of a servile condition. 



SECTION II. 

Personal effects of slavery upon the members of the 
unprivileged class. 

Extremes meet. The truth of this proposition, in a 
physical point of view is evident from the fact that 
every motion upon the earth's surface describes an 
elliptical curve. Experience would seem to show that 
this proposition is almost as true in morals as in phy- 
sics. At all events it is a curious fact, that the exist- 
ence of slavery in a community, instead of producing 
•uch diversities as might be supposed, does m fact, in 
many very important particulars, operate almost ex- 
actly alike upon the masters and the slaves. Fero- 
city of temper, idleness, improvidence, drunkenness, 

SDimbling — th^ are vices for which the masters are 
istin^ishod, AQd these same vices are conspicuous 
traits m the charadfeTand conduct of slaves. 
U 



Itl'-Kl'dTINIVI 



1. I'Woclty of 'J'umjt/ir. 'I'lin (IinI ruM'i f.w of mif- 
foring ioftoriN tim )i(inrl| llin Iciiiu ('.onllnniiiicn ol' Niillnr- 
Ing leridN to hnnlnri it. HiiirnrliiK wlinii loriK coritinu- 
tui, biiKiitN to bn Inokml upon nn n tliiiiK of coiirwo. Jlo 
who coimtniitly (mm to i'm\ tlin whip upon hiM own 
MhoiildarN, nmnnu to woop Iwionimo it fiillN u|k>ii another. 
ThoNd who firn nnciiNtoriinil to nm niitliorily oxorciNotl 
fihnoNt Rololy in thn infliction of piiin, form proNDnl- 
ly n RloNd nNNOcintion hntwnon thn two thingN. 'I'hoy 
•aorn to bn inNnpnrMhIo, and a hlinrrii iino of violnnf. 
moanN C/OninN to no looknd upon vm thoonly niolhod of 
■bowing ono'« pownr. Now tlio lovn of pownr, or U) 
iiiM)u)c rnoro correctly, thai lovo of Nuponority, which 
thn oxoroiNo of pownr In a mnariN of gratifyiriK, In ono 
of thn nativn, and onnof tho itrongnut irnpiilNCM of Iho 
human linart. 'IMio Minvn fnniN it lilfo otiinr innn. 
Ilo IndulgCM it. when, witnro. and an, tin can, uj)on llin 
wife, hi« chilurnn and tlin IiorMn ho driven, or upon 
Nuch of bin comnanionN an Ruporior Mlrongth. or tho 
appointment of fiiN muNtor hrvt Nubrnlttnd to liiN con* 
trol. • Ho oxnrciNCN hiM authority in tho Mamo way in 
which aulFiority had bnnn nxcrcimod ovnr him. In thin 
UN in many otiior ruMpoctN, h» cioNoiy copiuM tlio nxam- 
plo of bin muvtor. 

Lot it bo rocolloctnd uUo that foroi^ily of temper In a 
noouliar trait of a Navngnoi barbaroun utainof Moclety. 
in clvilisBod oountrioR, It in principally to bo men 
among tho moit Ignorant md InARt rofined. (Jlvilitiii' 
tion Is norbapi more romtrkablo for itM tifluel in nod' 
onlng tno tomporv of mon than for any other vinglo 
thing. Hlavof aro piunoNoly kopt in a ntuto of burbar- 
iRm and ignoranoo. l^iat thny Rbotuld havo Utile con- 
trol ovor thoir tmnporR, and Rhould givo Way to vio- 
lent and Rudd«n guRtM of pnN8if>n, 1m a matter of coiirR«. 

S. ImprwUienoe. Among froamon, tho pleuRuroi 
of aooumulatlon Aro porhapR not Inforlor to Ibe pleaa- 
urtt of contiimntlon. The pleaRuro that a home knop- 
er mioyR from knowing that ho haR laid by u Rtook of 
proTlRlonR Rtifflolent to Riipport hi* family through tho 
winter, 1r Rufllolont to oountorbalanco n grniit deal of 
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niivIdk anil Nnlf-dmiiitl, Mill \\m )>lciiMiircN of ncciimu- 
lutioii iins pluaNiircN whirJi a nIiivo c.intriol nnjoy. lllf 
Nolo plisuNiim coiimiNlN ill conHiimirif!;. It in lliurororo 
hill olijcct to coriNiitrut nil lio poNNlhly oitii. To uratlfy 
ii \ntiHMd ii)MH)til«) In (ilmoMi nil ho t^v^^r tliiiikM or. Ho 
kiiowM lliMt IiIn tniiNldr will iiol Hiifi'or liiin to jHirUh for 
wmit ol' abNoliilo uvwHuarivH. Any tliiiiK ho ulionld 
lay hy, lio wonid l>o in conNliint dangor oC loNlng, Im- 
ranMi projMirly Im a thinu wliicli llio liiv n do nol allow 
liint to poMNCKM, WImmi Iio Ijiui coiiMnoiod a, thing ho In 
Nuro oi' it, and (fjiiy \\tvu 

liii fiilr or foul, or riiln or uliliin 

'J'tin Joy* 1 liitvn |iii)iAi'iinnil In Mj'ltn of lain nrn niliin, 

Nor lidiivrn llMiU' ii|ioii tlio pniil linN jtownr, 

lint whttUmit hmi, htu havu, nml 1 Imvn liitd my hour. 

'J*}io (davoN novor road cilhor llomco or Drydcn, 
but thoy /k.'oI and thoy roanfon in tho Nunio way. 

Tho Hplril of iniprovidcnco hnn lor ilM aniiodatu on 
tlu) ]>art ol' tho nlavi'M am woll uh on tho part of tho 
nniMtorN, a riunarhahlodiNpoNilion for lioNpltalily. But 
tho hoKpilalily of tho kUivm may jiiNtly ho rouardud 
lift avirlii(M)tH nincJi hiKhur ordor, than tho lioNpi- 
talily of till] ntaNtnrN, inaNniiiiih an tho niavoN hoMlow 
ontof llioii miumltU'H, whoruaN Iho niaNlorti in ^unor- 
ix\, ^\v^i I'rotn thoir ahundanco. Hnnilay for tho nioMt 
part in allowanci: day, and on thono plantationM whoro 
inuat lorrnM a part or tlu* allowanco, it ofton happooN, 
whoro Iho vigilancu of maiitorN or ovomooiN iIodn not 
provunt it, that witldn Mix hourx, Iho portion of moat 
trivon out for tho wholo wnok. In conNurnod in iroaling 
iriondN and noquaintiiniMiM from Momo n«kighhorhig 
pliintationM, whnro moat in a inxnry that forma no nor- 
tloii of tho rognlur allowancn. Tho NhivoM aru ai rond 
of lUKstnrnul onlortainmonln iin iIio nniMtomaro of din- 
ner parliui', and tho profiiMu libtsrollty with which, 
from tho Ncanty moaiiM within tlioir powor. thoy oon- 
trlbiito to gut thorn up, isihowN thorn in point or good 
foUowtthi)), to bo not k'«» frou hourtod than thdir mas- 

tOFM. 



U, IdlnnnHM. Tim iintiinil nllfriiiliiN (ifhibor h, tlio 
\\o\m ol' rniviini. TIim iMtpit'ttiitloii ol' rMWimd Im riipii' 
bin r>r nxclllMH lli'i tnoni NiinniiDiiH «xnrli(»nM. himI wliori 
|>ro|Hirly |MiiMiint«i(l, iMtviu luiln ol iili'rf.i, WIhu«i llih 
tnollvn (loMM mil, nxinl, IimIiimIiv In iirildiowti. Tim 
('(TKir ol' |iiiiiiNliMmnl r.iiiiiKii proiliint ii. 'rim uumi It 
rsnri flu In, to |H'oi|iii'i< iui «in|>iy np|Miiiriiii<',n of it, 
wiilclt In 111 f'!U!l, IIiiIm liiitinr iliMii lillrtmHN In llio (11m- 
KUhn ol' Idhor. 

Hill. II. \n iiol iiloriM llii* itliMiMmMor inward lliiil triiil(oii 
n filiivn imi'jiHMiti'ily Idln. in \\\n u\\w\ liihor In iinmo- 
rlnlMil liiiliN/iolnlily Willi llm liitili, I'/iiii, wiuiiiimNK, 
Aiiir, llm miiitiM ol liirnlorlly, iI'mmm nni Iti IiIn nyiiN, 
tim tiiiliiriil itoMiP/iiiloim ol' liili(»r, Wliiil wr>ti(l<«t' il'liu 
tn^\it(\ ll Willi (llMMiiNr/ On llm oilmr liiind, lillmmMM, 
to IiIm liiiiitnd vinw, ii)i|MMirM to llm (llNliiif(iilNliliig 
linden ol' rrrniioiii, iiitd wllli I'ltmiloin Im iiNMociiiliiNuvory 
i{\m of plniiNiirn niid coiilrnl. 

IdiiiimMm lt^l1ltl, III point, (d' I'li'M, In In llio ciimm ol' a 
Nlnvn II mill Inxiirv, ii triKt d<diKlit^ loiirli moni no, 
Uinti It (ivnr vm \m In tIm «tiiNo ol ii mmiimn, iind liiitl 
for tliimi r»<nie'onN, riiNl, \m<\v\M rtiMl, In ovtu dnlif^iitfiil 
ro tIm w<iitry, iind IIionm who liilior l»y coinmilNlon iiro 
nIv/nyN wnnry, Htic.ond, Uwwumx \u\\u\i, l«llit, iin iifin 
l>o(in i«liown III It |M'(tvloii<« (dmpinr, \n ii noil, (d' irmiinm 
wli«r<iliy llm wliivji In iMiiililMd (,o inudlii, iim It w«ini. ii 
mtrtriln tiortioit of IiIn lilmrly, 'I'lilrd, Immuhimi idio- 
mnn In ri. iriminitof iiiNNiinliiK iIim vuliitt of tliiit, mIoImm 
Inlior iipoiii wIiImIi llm iiiiiMlor liim Niii/,iid, mid mo of lii< 
(liilHiiiK Hint liidiKtiiillon iind luilmd vviilcli tint mIiivo 
fmhindly ftitilM, Do w(t not coiiinioiily dnnli(»y (;iir 
projHtrly, wimtlmr jMihlii*, or priviihi, wlmnnvnr ilint Im 
Uin only wny to nitvn ll, from fivilliiH into llm liiind.^ (d' 
fin tiiminy 7 

'1*0 niiil((i timn itidiiNtrioiiM, wlio irnvti nil tlM«No ino- 
tlVAN fur IdiromMM. In out of llm (|n<4Ntloii, Tim 
num of llm worhl liitN provod ton tiioiiNiind iliimN ovnr, 
Mtid nvnry Indlvldttiit who will hiil (;oiiNldor IiIn own 
motivAN of itdlion, iiMiNt \m nhiiiifliintly, NiitlMfind. thitt 
th(t only MlliiiiiliiN llml (ittii Im nilliid upon hn iif)l«i to 
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|>r(Mliio(/ A llfn of r«Kiiittr liidiiNtry lliu iiopn <if r«" 
wurd, n liilr pr(»M|)fMit of Imlnu ptiririittitd toonjoy iiiir 
diiliirlHul, llin friiltN of our liioor. 

4. DnmkmtmHH. 'I'lio oxciutridrit whIcJi (lriiiiii< 
•tiiMiMN prodiMutM In of mo vnry plonititrftblii n kind, ihiftl 
thoM who htivo oite.o impdriniicnd li, linvn ttood of vnry 
ntrottu iiiofivoN lonniiMollHttn tornwlMt llto l40ii|>littioii 
It lioldN out. I'!ii)Hii(iliilly \n IliU llid v-nm wiili ilioMo wlio 
Uok (lull Miofidy, niguirir ynt liitumMit HdmiiluN Niip* 
uliod by iidiiily occu)mlloii in wliic.li lli<iy Ittkn plniiNurj. 
\Vlioii occiijutlioti li wiiutiti^. or whmi initliiitd id' hn- 
Inu plonnuriiidn llio oiwdipnlloii <o wlilcli ii. iriiiii id 
ojjTiuod lo NuhfiiiL In IrknotiiM nrid divHK''*'*'^'''"* 
roviiTtM 11 triliinriildo WDttrinnMM of miuI, ngnlriNl wlilfdi 
drunkMiMinNN otrfirii an onlnto no Uimjillrii^ llutl (fvim 
tlin tnoNl Int^lllKonl. itnd bout ndiionlnil nro nol nlwitvi 
ttblo fo rflNlm U. 'J*littt tb« ulttVfiN nil n liu<ly nlKnild 
grttddll y NiitiUdi nt it. In not mtrprliilng. 

a. UmnhUnff. TImt M«im« wonrliomo Mlntn of 
rnind, wliioh iiinonK Ixdli bond cind fron i« tlio u rnntniii 
toniplnlion to drink, oroviiM itiNo Ilia iitrontj;n«t iiuUtm^ 
rnmit to Kntnbin, 'riio fiunmn irdnd ornviiM •«uit#> 
rriiint. It in tbn v»ry vital nir of tbo noiiI, ftfiiMiMnlliil 
to It AM niotioti Ih to ilin bonitli of tltn body. If ihla 
dnvira cnnnot bo urnlinnd by IniHMtont rn«An«, mtmnu 
of K>'atlll<'.ittion will Im dnvUod wbitdi itrit not linto* 
CHint. ( )f tboiMi niHunN uftriibiinK in onn of thn tnoN' no- 
tout, find iNtrnloioiiii; nnd n, nitmnN im populiirMtnonK utn 
■lavnN nil nmonu tbo tnnNlorN. It oii(|bt to Ira oiNMinr- 
«id liownvnr witTi rompoot both to tbiN vIud ttnd to timt 
of drunkonnomi, tImt both of tinun prMvnll to n rnimh 
Imn nxtnnt atnouK tbo »lnve»i tbnii with tb« frim. Ira- 
nttumn tbo opoorliinltloN, trmnnn, nnd fnulilty for IIiam 
kindi of tndiilgiinimii wblnli tbo nIdivmk pomum, nm ht 
Infnrlor to tboira poMmtined by tli« i'tw. 

It i« proper itliio to oliMorve tlmt tliM livo $fmi da* 
fkaiB of iibnrMtor and «ondu»l amnnum mn w« httv« 
■«fri to tb« prIvlbgMd Mitd tlin iinprlvllvgnd ii\iumt 
ftt ttio Moutli, nil Mxblbit tlinniNolvos nrftonji tiM Aim, 
In form tmm tig((rttvntod, mid tnoro dHigii«tlnn<— 
14* 



lit nil Mvi«iilN Inn fnim t'lti iMorn pr^Kiinnl Willi iriliir 
filllMf IImim HiiMtMK IImi mImvun. Hliivnry 11 woiilil Mtniri 
iM Ihii IliM loMldf Kiolliitr ol vIcM I lynimiy Im IIim M«ril 
pirniii, Tim IImi |>ii vIIdkiwI i^hhh til lliit Miiillt linvn 
Itot yiil roiMiliiifl llifit p(»liil (tf (mIImkmu'mI liiflli'itlxil hy 
lliiiHM, Ml wldf^li vIko l»y |i>Nlii|{ (ill llM ^iimm*^ Uman 

hdir llM MVll. 

'I'liii liiroiijly of llin mIiivon In ii imIM lliln^ «'i»mi|)^immI 
wllli lliti loro«]ly ol iliM MuiMlnrn. Il Im kiim IoIiimm oC <t 
nInvii iiKinloKKl hy ii mIhvo, wlillo iIim mmikIoi ol wIiIIm 
miMi liy wliIlM iiiMo, h no Mvnry diiy ni<i<ifMnni'(*, 

'I'lld InMlllUIMMll ol VDIIKMIUMWt Wlllf«ll iflOftlMVli lOOftt 

(timiriionly i)in)»loyM, In IiIn IInI, oi mI oionl n <<lnl), 'I'lin 
lliNNlni iiNriN oInIoIn. dlilir), ImiIvom, mikI doiililfv |i«ui<<l' 
lull kiimn, Willi mII IIio Imil im|miI(iIIoii ol M|iiilii mimI 
hitly, MNNiiNnliiMlloiiN wi*i«« iiovm n i|iiiiili<i no roMinioii 
In ifioikn roiiiilrlrtN iiN limy now mio In iIim noiiiIi wrt^imii 



I inlwlil Niiy, Ilii4 niohiilillily ol' tivliiK ri vIoImiiI (ImiiI)i 
In int MtniiMir In ilioNliilnNor IVIlNN|nMl|))il immI AiluiiiMnN, 
llinn In itny ollioi |miM ol' llm Itnown woilil, nol mvkii 
'Vtiunn i>N(tii|)lMl. 

Mliinonn wi) niiiNt I'oiiNliIni, \nvnou((i linrU lo iiin 
NlnviiN nnilnr lliM iiNpocl ol' ii piiiM ^ood, In Ihiwn M 
(iiinnol lid iokiikIhiI iin ri vl(u«, In 11 n vrUito lo nvriiln 
AN fill HN poNNltilii. Ilio vlolnntifi ol' lolihiti y '/ 

'J'lto itrlvilo(<Mil itliiMN on IliM fionliMry, lun iililn lo 
vlaw l(llMiit«NN In llN linn ll^lil, Il In nnl only llm 
(iniiNii, tinil lo liiM iMlvlittjjMil filiiNA pnriiii|illl»ly llm 
finiiMioriill ilioNM mviIn IrniMul lo II niiovn, IhiI llin lovn 
ol' IflimiMNN In In I'liot, Um rniil foniulMllon of Nlnvory. 
'I'liii III" tInrN wInIi lo niijoy wlllioul worliinu | lo rnnp 
wiiorn iny linvii nol Nownd. lo gnllior wimMi Ittny 
linvA not Nlmwuil 'I'ldN In (hn wliidn NMi«t(d of llm 
Koidiil NyNlMin of llm noiiIIi, 'I'IiIn nnJiiNl ditNim, wlilnli 
In lliit ifiNtnrii of HiIiikn nnvnr onn Ik* fully )i(rHllllnd 
tnr tliM nnjoyinitnl iImin ohliiiniwi In iioUonMil iind mr- 
rij|>litd liy M iinrlNln timtnl Inlmrnnl flnvor of hitler" 

JltNII »- 
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M»lll«) itc fllhl«> l«t|Mf(IIMI, 

hiilMl) HiMHit Ml|t|it|il, nui»\ III l|ikl* n<MllMi* niiMiil, 

IIiIn ilttnltM to puMMiiMn wIIIhhiI ImImh, iimiv Im 

)(Mili<«il ti|iiiii MM IliM (iiiIHhI nillllDMul' itil mvIIn wfill'll 
lliit MyMltitii ol aIiivoi)/ liiviilvon lliidoi niii Ii tiii<iiiii 

NllilK'lin, |l||l<Ml>MN I'lMIAMrt III III) IIIDIiily II Vll'M, II inuu)iutin 

n i)i)iiM«, Hiiil It ('iliiM< I'M! Ill llii) viwy liliK'lii'Ni (lln. (or 
il Im till) liiiiiiiwtliilit I'MiMOl (if nil liliiiU III lUliiiPN wlilnli 
iriMii liiivM itf/iniMj iii'ini III Kl 1^1111111/1). mill lliMiiK itrlrfiMN 
loii Mill |iiii |iiiliitli«il (ini* liy HUM, niiil In iIi'IIiiih'd mI' Iii w, 
IhiI )ii«i|Miliiilitit wliiiliiNiiln mill nynlitiMiilli'iilly, mil liy 
liiitlvliliiiil iijiim iMillvliliiiil. lull hy oiiii Imll IIiim'oiii 
ntinilly ii|iiiii IIh* ullim linir, miil lliiil Inn wllli llin 
NiuiHllnii nl liipJinliiliM'KH mill lilliiMiilM. 

An iMfiiuilN liiijiinvlilMiii'M, iliiinlinniiMnii miil f{mii 
lilln(/, nn llm |iiirl nl' iIim nliivnN lliny urn i>nin|iiiiiillvnly 
vniMil nlt'itni'i'M, 'riin liiiriii llmv i<mi iln Im IIiiiIIim), mill 
In iiniiniiitil iilfiHiAl ii|illri<ly In lliit iiDiunn nl llm nlliiii' 
tUr liliiiMiir M'Im r* N Mil ilmi(/iii lliiH liy m'vI"M ^"V 
In lliniM, III* will |iiiii.i|illiiln M vvIiiiIm Imiilly Inin jinv- 
Ally mill itii4lii>i«», 'riiKiii )M III! iliiiiKui lliiil lih n% 
mtijilM will liiiVii II )iiiilili<lniiM ililliiii|ii<iMi))nii Mniiloly 
Ml Imi^m. WIiiiI Im IIim nNmiijilit nl' ii nliivii'/ INnr im 
itiKin miy lllii'llliniiil lliiil liy kIvIiih ^viiy In lliitNit 
(1*111)1111 Hniii:! liM iniiy loiiiliu iimiImmm ullin wlilnli nrnp- 
Ally KNmi'Niiil inl|ilil liiivii iKilniiiiilitil In llm liniiMfli nl' 
tlio (>niiiiiiiiMlly 'I'lii' niily IiiImiiI )Mn)inr Inn nIiivm In lliit 
litli'iil nl limiilliii|{ II liniv Willi liliii, IIionm vIiimn Inr' 

llllnilll) I'nl lIlM IIHIMl jlllll III i||l'IIIMM|Vf«N. 'I'llll NHIMIIIllll 

ry ()VIIn wlili>li 1I117 juniliii M niii (inhijiiiiiillvnly Njiiiiik- 
Iliu, IfM'niiNlitiMiililM, AiiiniiK llm |>ilvllng(til oIiinn iIiono 
iMniilUMimMN ^Ivit iiAii In 11 IihIm nl' Nniiniiiliiiy hvIIn of 
wittttfi llm iMMiiMiKlHlnuim wniilil (ill h vnliiiim| nvIlN, 
wliliiii tiiMlMtiil nl |in|||[|||||^ llii'iiiNiilvitN (n llii* )iMrii(Ui 
tif llm o(l)>iiiliti, nVDiOnw, N|ir»iiiil itlirnnil, Nwim)> iiwuy 
wImiIm riiitillloN, mill iiiiiiiiliiln Nniiiiily. Nn liin)|iin||N 
in Inn Niiniiu In iltiNitiilin llm ilmiMorniiM iimi (^iIhI ftlmr- 
HiiM^r, witliili wlmii |iriii»iiN(ii| liy itiu pilviliiKnil (ilnii, 

lh«Nlt»t VllIMN MNNIIIIIM. 



IN 



t^mi'vuiti III 



I, ( IdiiMAMN In inm iil {Uim (*U\vn\iimn vliliti'M khimIi 
hoNNlitit or iifiiotiM lltM hmitmi nt iIih Noiillt 'rh#y 
NfM lirMVM ImyoMil ()Mi4Nll(Mr All lri«i»iii«ii nih 
</MMMHn IM n vtrlMH whl(*li NlwNyn nnImIa Im lltn MrMNi 

11 Im tiiioMi itMlnnMiMit n(mI iiionI omIm vnI*ii|, Doiirii||ii In 
Mmiiltii to ilm Min)Ml««h>Hini« of lllwrty. Wlmii 11 
liN;»p(iN lltHl timum mim nIno IvimiiIn. f>uiirM||H imiii) 

(IVNIimI HMiI loftlorxil tin IIih N«ttflllOMNl if»tMM«M illNl II 
In UMlOMllllI mImo Io ilM« IIIMltiMMIMMMt ol lyMinitV. 

WliNi im\uttimmu iNNlltiMliMtl IiMIiIn vIHmmnI IIimnimiUi, 



NO iiiilv»«iN»tll^ |>r»>yNllN lliMr»«, IiIvImii lo >Hiiiliii>r»j 
mitynmiUtu, or mmiI iIim hoiiiltMiti iii»WM|M(nwrN, iin<l 

OMN WOltM llll|()»OMI* Ihni nVMr^ ItlOlliMt'N »0M of ()|H llOM 

t»o)MilNlloo, WMM nu M»Inmi1o I''i(»Iomo, or M MlitliMrii 
Hmtt'tln lAtm Ni IliK ImmnI. WlotI woo«tM| If ooUfNiN 

MtimiMll wl(f*rM II IM no llinltly MMlK»*iO*M| r<»Ml »l> 

'f'ltit MiMVfxi, o(( lim oil(>*r liNiol, ftrM howmxIm A lirNva 
itiMii trm^ Im liMiiiit Hiiimiii lliMiii liMrM or lltwrM, ImiI 
mrwNrdliM In ilinir Kf«o»>ri«l I'lfdrHMlorlMll**, If M wnit 
not NO. lliM Ni^Nlmri of nIhv»>» V woitlil Sm vitr^ nIioii iiv* 
m1. '1*0 ornNiilMM N NHitfiMNml U\in\nm\\m, momimIIiIhm 
iiiorM il(NM ttmri* I'oMrMK** In oo floiijil umm^^i, lliil 
tiotirNMN nIomm In Niilt1it|i>iii io imoiiim^m n N^riM of uii' 

NlMtttMNNflli ItlNlirrMtllOON, NOll ))f»Wl(V(«l lOltl VhlH'til^ KIM 
NtiltOMlflll ) N M rlitN of iMNfM(*>lt||0||N WOOiil Nliorllv IMH" 

dm (riNNl«<>iN' HiMitliH iioi worili lotiNHrvloii. If 

{ftmriiN NrA t'owNrilN, II In n vIm« Io wIiIiiIi IjioK l<<*v<i 
MfNii illllM*>itll)^ trNlMml oir frirrii (ItMir HNrllrtNl ittilfilliMid. 
W«rii N lr>ii<lt |iNrl of (Iim pNliii UiIowmI Io mm 
ftlii»i)i hmvo, witloli HmtNltMri to furMUMlirofi m%*imim^ 
liMiy would Im nn l oiirtijittoMN hn ili«lr MtN»l#r«i Tm 
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iiolitiiMl lifMil vi'iy hiiiin Ih'i miiii n ftiilMtiii'il, wIm'M i>v>W ji* 
IimIIi'mIImm III Mtilill, KVi'iy iIIi«)mimII|ii|i In mI'iimI iiI |//iy 
In nImiHIv vhlli fl hv IIh* w\t]\i, Im'Mw, ni ii \ii\ni>n. 

ii 'I'llK ( fllAMlM V "I llf'lr Wlillll'll 1^ llMMlIlM I lllVllll'iMN 

vliliiit, (iiiii Ii Imi(i*<Ii'iI mI lli«< Iim mimi ««I IIii* ^miiiIi 

TIlM NOMIIm'MI |IMI|||i> llflVIt H'MMIIII III 1)" |l|lll|l| hi ||m<I> 

wiiMM'ii I 'i'Mii llii> Mi"«4l iIIm|i,iim||ii|i vIm'M iIik UINI, 

||M7 li|l<, Mil tVI* llllVM Mil Ull'lillll ItlM'Mllv, III M I^IMll 
MM<IINIIM> III"', IMIlt MII' ll III ||VI> VlMlH' MM lU Id llM luilMlt 
Ml llllt HMIllll, III ImimI ||m> llM|(l>r pMllI'MI III II, IM III llM 
lllllllKll |m| MllfllllK llll' ll'illlll" MX 

H liMWi'Vi'i llll' wnnn'ii liiivi' I'NI'm|ii il In ii rt'lliilli i'# 
Iniil, lIlM ltll|ilillli|< liilliii Ml "A III tV'Kliliy II If'I IIIINM 
IIm'I/ mm* i^i'iliiI'MiNly kIiM'IiImI linin IN wuitt{ i fli/i'ln 

(lliMNllly llliM I Miimiiio h III i( ((H ill "iili'Ml, nil mMIII 
itjftl vlilms iliM "iili*t«'i" " «*l wlili'li |iHiii'l|ii<lly iIi'I'MmIn 
ii|iiiM I'llni'Mlli'M Mill! fihlill" <i|iliiiiiii lliiili mIiii'iHIiiii 

Mhll |llllllll' ll|lllllllll IIM> I^IH'IiIm-iI III Hu ll llllllllMl lllllll 

itiM'it III |iii>Mi>ivM III" I'liM^illly III llll* ^'iiiilii'Mi wtiiumi, 
wIiIIk llio Ik'hiiidI iii'iiit IiihimIiiiim IimIiiIiimmi* «vl)li'ti 
llMt Mii'lt llli'l I'liiMvliMi* mtmi n llll* hmIim llMt) nl 
WIIMM'II III I'l* II lIlillM ftl'lllliill mIII'MI)iIi il 

Alii'*!'!', II'" nIiivi'm, Ii wiiiiiiiii, ri|rtif f Imiim >m'<ii« mmIM 
th\ Inn mIiiIicnh, Iiiim imi IimIiii'MiH'IiI I'i Ih' i liii^li- ) f\n^ 

llllN Mlltliy illlllll I IMI IllN III'* MlIlM H/IIV lll'l I'ltlNMd 
In llM IIMIv IMMtMD nl |)M|< llMMiMM IllVlllH, Im«ImI|<mm-"N. 
JIfDNI'llll* 'I'll Ii" III" lllVflHI" mI III" IMIII'lM Mf KIlH Itf 
filK NMMH, III III" (MM IHI'I'I, III "VMI lit It lIlkiM, h Mil nil 

j)ii>l III iIi'nIi", iiimI in IImmIImm III iII|<mIIv II Ia Mi< Miiii'll 

MNlM'IMI'll llMlMMj' III" hImVI'M, MN MM Mil VlllliM|<MiMI« IMM> 

liMM" Vdiilii III', iiiMiiii|i III" Im" Mm (hi Iiikm lliviilv 
IMH ilhuiiM ", II ''iimI"I*« liiiMiii III aIiImi, mlii'iM riiMf 
ilM^H h Miily II l"Mi)i"Miiy i'mmIiik I, iIImiomIvmIiI" mI Mfiy 

ilMIM, ll"i liy II'" ^^'111 "I II'" I'NIII"^ IiImIM' liMl Ml ll/*« 
IINIMlfM Mill) jlll'MMlM" III III" MIMMlMfN, tvllMl Ihllltl |N 

IImmm Imi niiy nim Ii vIMii" h» i-IimkIIIV I i 'IimmIHv "m(| 

NlilN III |t"l |llMM III" N«(lliMl M|l|M>ll|M IIImI"! M I'Im^M^ ff) 

hIihIiM t'Hi'i'iil tvlM'M IIm IimIiiIm"!"'" I^ nmiii'IImmm'I liy 
kmiiiImk" IImI mimmii^ mImv"ii I'i'i'iy imi«miiI iiiiUnti 

|||(MI||li lull I'll M 'iity. In H IIMUIImU" 'I'm {iMtNllllA 



m 



AMilNlW'li I'HUUnt )llktl^ "I'l''^ I'MIMiImI tl)>OM 

•mII h mImm''^ rliMNllty' In vnty IfoMt l>*i)M|i 

i lHtiM MN N o/MtM HUM^M"'!, tniii U"M"h«lly MMppMAMr) 
'flMHtifli nhUiii iim^ Im« dltiM/ilvMl )m 4 mimmm'MI, 
Ml ll(M hit\tHi'n III MMi-li HhuninHunn 

IlimltHM'U '(M<l WlV»<N >(>MMMM (MM ^ImV^M MfM Mi|«MMlM>) 
tMlllM<M«'«* >*l lMl}«l"l)(y , lIlNKMbl, Mr lh«i(|MM|Hi f«| i jlMMIi" 

it rKAi'f', f^'MMf^i^ ami iiiHninn'»n hmm >M>M<*4"Mt 

M^l«>r III lUii MM|filvil<«fj(i"l >'M<A« ThiN I'lmijiii In iih 
^MiO'M ll iMiN iitti^n k\mwn nUi*iiil^. ttufn-lvumi 
lUHnUii ttmi nIhvi', Imhii iIm* v^f^ ohImmm^I iIihi (i^Im 
lloM, luniiiiii i itui\i\i>ni ii, OmnI htUnuhn, tun niil nl 

||(M HKHk^ini I'll « |V« hiM (f(MAl«'> h MifMMNi iliM 

OhIk H(><«(f'< "I IH IIm« )««>W"» hI I|(mnImvm. 

WImiI |((>«>>(h«I mI fHMlMiil i'(M(li<liiM>'M In H )(«>«Nlf>l»' ht 
ImI^IInIi It^l^^' t M lli<« in\i\ini mill IIm« fMM/«<«ri 'I'm Unlit 
Ihim iniiiiOniiiii li\nilUm wliU U inn in>iniU*il lif liiii^i*, 
fMMlMlf«lM 1*^ >>MlK>"l in InIIIi m^IIIi « 

iUlitil^U tiin infhmn n itl ii wimU tMi'l I'tunl »M|>it»NlllloM, 

Of) M (/Mm'M of M(lNltn«l(lM HM'I M>{«lllNlf y, ((/>M||I> 

lfi>^p>Mly, Uiil iUn miinl i imi oMiptMI'MtN, I(mI iltNM^III| 
iUt* liihith nH wxjj HH t\in iiinnhit\ ; II In Ui kI)I)( Wi^mIi 
Utinit null HiilfniUtH "I fUnii Imn( (|>«f*^M<«M« am'I In 
innnliminnhH in ipuniif 

tti iltt>\i itinmi'linnn w\lU hHi-U nllim Ih" mNuImm 
Iff lin* nninivlUmml >'Im«n hI II(m mmlU, nm ii\/ iin mmtiin 
(i**mii»itl in IUh uiuhI itnil nnt ntiiiHii/ vlilmm iil liullt, 



l/f ImiM^ «'M"l( nlUt<i In ^tini^itihiH}, nnii U m fONllnf 
ttt ffftt¥lnnn nnmiiluini Hiinmn imitlniii nni\ nvmitimiii 
THmi* NfM nmnnts (Iim hIuvhh, mn *>«miomk Imiiltmnf 
ViiMi), mmit* wUn nnl iin liMmlv Ini nmIm, und wlio Im 
mm lunltnmnhln nf (\finiituf ht Ihi* Uuinin nl lim |^l< 
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i>Innm. 'I'liiirM ma tt\\mu NlirHwil niid Nlipp«ry, 
M|HiM wItoMi no (iammUiwo wlinluvur liuu Im pluoad, 
nVitH l»y liiMii IrittiiilM himI truUliouN. (Jtidracierii of this 
Norl, Nrn (jmiim nn iwMiiiiMm omoiiin the privilugHd order. 
IndMud nmo mi. There hft* Iweii alreiuly muiiiioriud 
HiMt Nrenl (iImnn of proAiSMlonel guriihhirN, whone iola 
hMMliieNM 11 IM Ui pruy upon ihu t^MiiniUDUy. lo inveigU 
Ihe MMWMry, ettd eiilriiji) the iKiioreiil. 'inhere ii no 
Mimh mIhnn himoiik Ihe mvoH. 'J^here In mill enothar 
grttfti nh ' NMtoit(j (he privileged order, who live al- 
umi wholly iipoit the plunder of (heir rioher neigh- 
horM, the reiieiverN, nemely, of Nlolun goode, ihe kaap» 
erM of the ^mttv irudhig at^treN, Nnuttered throughout 
the NoMlh. 'I'ney leke in the corn, notion and rioa 
Nt^den hy the nImvun, mid give in evohange whisky 
Mnd other hinnriem. ThiN olatN of tradera ii very 
large 'I'he maverent laww have ha«n enactad to 
inppreNti iham, hnt without i»iinRe«ii, I^ynch law is 
MOW and then Hdininjiitiired nnon them in all in saver- 
ilVi hnt the uuimm nmM ne almled, These man, 
imtnparad with the »ilava«, are whollv without excuso. 
Oltey liva hy f^onsisnt violations of laws, hy constant 
hreardtes of a soaial ooinpaAt lo which they have thara* 
salves assented- This is a oasu in which iha raceivar, 
even in a legal pf»lnt of view, is a thousand timaa 
worse than the thief, Vet lo sneak within bounda. 
tin ayery five or sis sots of theft, (or what is callad 
soj eonnrMtled on the part of slaves, there is at least 
on^ a^:! of reiieption (^onnniited on the part of soma 
Aeentan We niiiy therefore i^onsider it to he reduced 
Ui att arlilnnetinal demonstration, that so far as relatae 
Ui violations of property, the olten^es of the frea are 
greafar Ihsn those of Ihe slaves. To this conoluslon 
WM must f^ome. even without taking into account th« 
appalling fa<^t that the entire e»islanca of a largf part 
or l)ia privileged ^-laas is hnt one oonsiant, steady vio<- 
lation ^f all mim nrinciples upon which the very ids* 
of uroparty depends, and upon which the virtuaa of 
trnlhi iMmasty, jiisiir:e and Rdality must rest for their 
i^nly snra support We may apply to tha southern 
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fmK'ff M(llllll. Mllri IrnlI'My l(M,j ,>( iliM 

tlilifl NfJtllt! /illJwll fljilllfUl* lil'l, Mitl IImi 

'MM«M".'i fH'fl^ltlll l(fl*l *'« jfl<t'(l ll» It I'M MpM'" 

tjjo lMljro((j<i (lj>*i of i«nv lid ImM' tji" i'vuHat^. 'iittt, 

frit^ll'^fl i)t (tmhfili lliui l(r!<!<( f(l'!( *»l|rf«t5i »t (jy 

f<f0y'3a M#j,^i.<r,''n*irijfi*(. t'iiiflihf ("III <l(«f"fnf" ('nih/* 

nnti math tskii4f Moti^ Vorlc. N'uv .ffv^gr-y, l^ixfi'iy) 

fiifief^li ni^\m\ ^iul, fifaininkhi, m. tdik^atfi, 
mHtmn^.fifglHk, btmh ^'rtft^^^f<rt, f^miU OmUnn, 
mtjt§ki FipmHi AiAhmm, Mimmippi, tmMann, 
ifUmm^f mmuiii 'tmuimmf Mitt Ktmtmity^ fm^ 
mm. wtwh tiiiftthp.f of s(ftfe«*y fmnln-niik h 

*Mi mimmt (tit mnuf ymtfi la cam. 

it m\^ mMM Ut tUtf dtsi (Jmigmn which m- 
fiMfi&i iitiiht iha P^iim^ (JtmtHttiibUi that ih& mi- 
f^ttiin^i t)( ih^ mitjii pt^mmtm m ptrWGt to aUAkh trt 
iti ma^ifyj ih^ \mtHiit'wtt of ^laf efy, wiihin the iimiUi 
(tf 0Mf m th« stmff. Thjs thaimmi is geftefally ««- 
maim i&f md hm nmet yet he^n sefion^ly called in 

ii is m^itiifiimd hbmif^t ftf iha ntrtih, arid 
m m miih it in gmmliy (mtedeAf that the 
^^mm^i^s ptmmm the pmet ijoishoWih »U^etf 
in iim F«d«if«it Distfkjt d ()i)\imh\Hi and the pmm 
niil^Uj Mii^ th^ 6mmv& sUift-tt&def m hdtWe«A 
Ihs Mmm Mnimf ihai i§ to enf^ to pohiUi ^ 
ismspmeiitiii iff 6Um from ono mta to anothn fyii 
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't)itl)ly jii't'i'M/. »M (III ii'iiii |f'ji<*H Iff" "(iMi' <'l. 

'rillflcjlj^'4 ♦<'(|/«"lt(liy IK 'fjM ili<H>) tu,nW'.h* "f lliH 

.||MV*>.j|()MlH(* ntiiU^n, »Ml( l|«t' f1'(llf||«ilfH^<f'fJ/ iHJ^Hf/'f'^ 

<<f«ij^(lli fnti'htd tif. lUtii (llfff, / /(f(<(f"]''<'i H^f If '/.^/l/^ 
ifUh iht) f'.iihmlinWiU mhtititfu i>t ^'''''il' (Ufiiii^f imh 

mght W ho b^.fpoimif hf^mum H (attiinim >'M 
ami (mmfiJifin (tit n. ftm mpMw.m §m/mmnjif i m 
ihff hmd (ft fhift unw m\m1 ttfptifHIm, Mnfid 
hmi m\ tthwi nn4 ftm (Imifiifif Hit. 

cflbed the fflfft timmhmifm fi( aUm hrMlnn (^nf^ff 
Ut (fie teadiim pfotiwM hy tfm ptfmm^itiMfi fit ^Hfvm 
tmp\e in ih^ mnham mi^n, kutmn m »mHUrtttnifi. 
The ttm tmnmt is tti bo (tmwi irt ih^ f^amfAiff' pfii^m 
of the shifG-mtitHt (frf ihe (aw ymm punt, m'-imi Irf 
the high price of cotton. As thae gmi mpi« tit « 
ft(i4.mi\<m hm 9>m.\n mixXed^ Utrwn ttt « pm hmtitf 
mffieient to my the cost of pfodri^in^ % m in^im tn 

h&p^ expected, tfiftt ikm tm^ i/M grow wmtt 
M^AmtUiiSti miism^ and htmm> 

Notwithstanding the hold pstnAottm mmi^miA 
tSmtf M )m'm% been tmm^ ftdffOtfsd hy Mf/ 0tl« 
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itottn and his disciples, tcnichingsthe advantages and 
the permanancy of the slave-holding system, it Still 
remains a pretty universal opinion, at the south as 
well as at the north, that slavery is a bad thing, and 
that sooner or later, it must be and will be abolished. 

That slavery is a bad thing, the preceding pages have 
perhaps gone far to prove ; that it will sooner or later 

abolished, may be reasonably concluded from the 
universal past experience of the world in similar cases. 
That same sort of slavery which disgraces and dam- 
nifies £h6 United States, existed half a century ago 
throughout the whole extent of the American conti- 
nent la all Hae independent states, late Spanish 
American colonies, it has heen totally abolished 
throrgh the infl^^'-nce of political revolutions. In 
Hayti^ the slave^ re vladicated their liberties, with 
their own strong hand. In Jamaica and the other 
British West Indies, those subjected to servitude have 
obtained emancipation through the bounty of the Eng- 
lish people, a piece of philanthropy on a larger scale, 
than the world's history had before that time afforded. 
The same causes which have carried emancipation 
- thus iar, will sooner or Jater extend it to Braal, the 
French West Indies, the Spanish West Indies, and the 
United States of America. 

It is obvious that all the means whereby an eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the United States can be 
brought about, may be classed under one of these two 
heads, 1st, force, 2^d, the consent of the masters. 
. I. . Force. 1£ the system of slavery in the United 
States be not first extinguished by some peaceable 
means, it will sooner, or later, come to a forcible ter- 
mination. 

To those who have read the foregoing pages it must 
be obvious, that any unassisted insurrection on ib» 
past of the slaves sJ.one, is very unlikely ever to be 
snccessfuL . But neverUieless there aie^ still three 
ways in which the slave-holding s^tem may be forci- 
bly termiimted. 

1. Foreign wa^s, ^onld the United States be- 
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come I'nifolvedl in a foreign war with Great Britaii), 
J*rance, or my other first rate power, the «jIave-hold* 
er» wotild have every thing to apprehend from a foreiga 
invasion accompanied as it wotild he, by a proc]ama>* 
tion of freedom to the slaves, at the announcement of 
which al! the civilized nations of the world wonld 
shout Amen I In snch a contest the syrop>athies of all 
mankind would be against us, and what is worse, onr 
own better feelings too. 

That sach a project of invasitm was planned dnr* 
ing onr last war with Great Britain has been already 
mentioned. The reasons which then prevented its 
execution, exist no longer. It is to be observed too that 
the recent improvements in steam navigation, have 
rendered the Atlantic a much less protective barrier 
than once it was. These things are not wholly over- 
looked by the southern p^ple. The excessive flutter- 
ing with which our late difficulties with France abont 
the treaty of indemnity, and onr present difficnlties 
with Great Britain touching the bonndary question, 
were and are regarded at the south, are a sufficient 
proof what peculiar terrors the idea of a foreiga war 
has, for that part of our country. 

2cd. A dissobdum of the Union. A dissolution of 
the Union, would almost certainly be followed by a 
war between the separated states. This subject has 
bc^n alr^dy treated in the introduction. Such a war 
could not fail to prove fatal to the slave system at the 
south. 

3d. PoUiical disturbcmces and cwU wear m ike slave 
states themselves. Such events are perhaps much 
nearer and more threatening, than most people ima- 
gine. Uitherto that portion of the free population, 
impoverished and degraded by the influence of the 
slave system, has found an open asylum by emigration 
'to the new states. That asylum is fast closing up. 
Already the poisonous influence of slavery is almost 
in as full operation in the new states as in the old. 
In some of the new states its operation is even more 
obvious and more terrible than in the old ones. The 
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aid slate states were originally all of them free com- 
munkms, inhabited wholly, or almost wholly, hy (tee 
eitissms. It has thus happened that there still remains to 
a greater or less degree, in all those states, a certain rel- 
ish and tinctare of freedom, which not all the d^ieteri- 
om influences of slavery, have yet been able wholly to 
eradicate. Some ideas still prevail there, and exercise 
a certain degree of influence, which are wholly averse 
to the existing state of things, — ideasderived from the 
days of ancient freedom and equality. These same 
ideas have been transplanted into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and prevail there to the greater extent on ac- 
coiint of the smaller proportion of slaves to be found 
in those states^ 

Mississippi on the other hand, and ^he same is true 
to a certain extent of Alabama and Louisiana, may 
be regarded as states which have been founded, and 
have grown up, under almost the sole influence of the 
slave-holding system. Slav'ciry appears there in all 
. its horrors, totally stript of that patriarchal character 
with which it is sometimes more or less invested in 
some of the older states. Almost every planter is a 
slave-trader, as well as a slave-holder, and the slaves 
driven in gangs from Maryland and Virginia, are sub- 
jected to new severities,, compelled to harder labors, and 
under new and unfamiliar masters, wholly deprived of 
all those privileges, presents and holidays, to which at 
home they had established a sort of prescriptive right. 

The masters too, emigrating from the older states, 
and for the most part young men, leave behind them 
all those prejudices, and remnant influences of free- 
dom, which still prevail at home, and all restraint 
thrown off, act out the character of slave-masters to 
the full pitch. Who does not know the terrible condi- 
tion of society in those states, in which, it may justly 
he said, that there is no tolerable security either for 

property or lif«" 

m all the southern states, and most of all in those 
state^ in which the evils of slavery have reached the 
highest' pitch, there are great bodies of desperate men, 
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belonging to tlie piflvileged class, without property, at 
mtfo^h&t stake in the instittitions of society ^ ftotn. 
whom there is hardly any danger that may not he 
reasonably apprehended. Such are those bands of 
gamblers of whom an aceotmt has been given, and 
who can hardly be expected to keep any terms with a 
commnnity, which keeps no terms with them. These 
bodies of destitntc and desperate men» are rapidly in- 
creasing, since the sonthem states thronghont their 
wliole extent are beginning to be exposed to the fnll 
force of those canses, by which the privileged class in 
every slave-holding community, is necessarily dividi^i 
into two distinct portions, — a few rich, and many poor. 

That these desperadoes should sooner or later plan, 
and carry out a political revolution of which the un- 
pnvileg^-class would be the instruments, and the few 
rich the victims, is by no means improbable. Indeed 
if we can put reliance upon the stories told in soi^di- 
em newspapers, such schemes and conspiracies have 
been air^dy formed. There are many circumstances 
.which would lead'to the conclusion, thatvcwery year 
adds to the likelihood of such attempts, and tc tiie 
probability of their success. Any such enterprise, if 
successftilly carried out, or-if only partially sncces^ul, 
would of course involve the overthrow of the system 
of slavery. 

- If the system of slavery in' the southern states 
should be brought to an end by any of these forcible 
means, however beneficial the ultimate result might 
be, the inmiediate consequences must of necessity be 
excessively disastrous ; and roots of bitterness in such 
a struggle, would be left deeply planted, to spring up 
and bear firuits centuries afterwards. 

Are these not iSien peaceable means, means of con- 
sent, whereby this disorder of the body social and 
poUtic, may more easily, more safely, and niore 
pleasurably be eradicated ? Is it not pdssible to devise 
a method, by which the extinction of slavery, instead 
of being brought about by the conflict of all the bad 
passions of human nature, in fact by that very operation 



k tvhicJi alavfiiy fkut had \f» ori^n, to wit, lay wwt^-- 
msf m ftlie contrary, tw chamed, a# it were, out of life 
and iKsjfxg^ by the potent wand of knowledge and 
fififnanity? 

GiUmcm idea f— tliat tliia evil of aiavery^ the great- 
est etriil fo whidi htauan soeicfy is subject, because it 
CGCtfistti* in j^u!t, of a comtusation of all possibfe ^ial 
evils,— may yet be made tfee occasion for an exercise 
of Yirtne and of wisdom sncb asi the aimals of the 
world have not yet fhmished an example of t If the 
Americaii Stat<», ailcer the close of the eight year*)? war, 
bymeans of which they secnred their emancipation from 
ue yoke of tiie mother c«imtry, sat down calmly and 
peaceably to make a coostitntioxi for themseiTes con« 
Ibrmable to the prevailing theory of hnman rights, a 
diing which no nation haA ever done before, — why not 
tstOf npoQ. this m&tt&t of slavery, act also, in a calm 
and peacdol way, and again do, by consent, a great 
tiling whidi, as in the c^er cas^ has be<m hitiierto 
accomplished in most other conntrie^ <mly by force? 

Two methods of aaisent, have been aheady brought 
belbre the public, for the emancipatioo of the slaves. 
Bach of these methods, in its practical application, is 
capable of being indefioitely modified ; bnt it would 
seem that all possible schema of onancipition, mnst 
conform in their general ^roinciples, to one or the o&er 



as the Cktlonization scheme; the other, as the scheme 
of Abolition. 

ist. The Ckilomza^an scheme. Hiis scheme Is fonnd- 
ed upon existing prejadi<^ and is th^efore well cal- 
culated to catch the fancy of superficial thinkers. It 
takes for granted, tiiat there is amttiuai incompadbil- 
ity between the two races, which renders it impossi- 
ble, or at least, hi^ily inamTeni^t for than to live to- 
^tiier, in any other relation than as masters and slaves. 
%is mea is not p^miiar to the United States, nor is it 
Goofined to the natural relation of the Ei^jb^ and 
Afirican races. Wheoever the circumstances of the 
population have be»i similar, the same ideas have 



f£ these two proposals. 
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hmi GMTtetLt, Humbold in hi^ E!«fsay on fiew.^p&ktf 
speak!T]ig:of the condition of the aboriginftt inhabitttniti 
of Mexico, at the heginning of the pfesene cenftuy, 
has the following passage, " The lawye*» who ddtesit^ 
innovation, and the Creole proprietors who frequently 
find their interest in keeping ^he culti'^ator in defgra- 
dation and misery, maintain that we mnst not inter« 
fere with the natives because on granting them more 
liberty, the whites would have every thing to fear 
from the vindictive spirit and arrogance of the Indian 
race. The language is always the same, whenev^ it 
is proposed to allow the peasant to participate in the- 
rights of a freeman and a citizen. I have heard the 
same arguments repeated in Mexico, Pern, and iSm 
kingdom of New Grenada, which in several parte of 
Germany, Poland, Livonia, and Prossia, are opposed 
to the abolition, of slavery amoi^ the peasants." At 
the time this passage was written, the Indian race 
throughout Sf^mish America, was in a conditiimy not 
greatly^ superior in point either of law or factj to Hie 
^dsting condition of American slaves. Since- that 
time Lidians have been emancipated, and raised to an 
equality, in civil and political rights, with their Creole 
neighbors. Those countries have since been much 
distracted by civil wars, but in no single instance has 
there occurred a war of races. All these wars have 
growD. out of the quarrels of the Creoles among them- 
selves, r 

The colonLsatioh scheme, fonnd^^ upon this idea of 
the incompatibiiity of the races, proposes to abolish 
slavery by transporting all the slaves to some distant 
country, — the coast of AMca is generally propose — 
thus leaving the remainder of ^e popiuatiiHi, white 
and free. 

That this scheme is totally impracticable, and &at 
any attempt to carry it into execution must be attend- 
ed by the most &tal consequences to the econcnnical 
prosperity of the sondi, has been abumkmtly shown, 
both by the enemies and the firiends of ^nancipation, hy 
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Thti4tm<n Dew of William and Mary ('ollejre cn ihm 
one hatid, mvd hy Thomaii JcfTerson on the other. 

Th<i teIdm of land and of all other property at the 
•oath u veil a« elaewhere, ia dejp«ndent to a great 
extent upon the density of the population. The schemo 
fm ^dipping off all the laboring hands of the sooth, is 
a scheme for reducing all those states to a condition of 
miMrable poverty. 

It is indeed proposed by the defenders of the coIch 
nization scheme, that this process of transportation 
ffaall be exceedingly gradual, and that as fast as the col- 
ored bvborers are shipped off, white laborers shall flow 
in to kTipply tljeir places. If whiio laborers would 
flow in, even then the evils of slavery would be in- 
definitely protracted ; and during the long period in 
which the transportation was going on, the state sub- 
jected to its operation, would be kept at best, in a 
oonditioQ perfectly stationary. But in point of fact 
white laborers would not flow in. If it be desired to 
roar trp at the south, a system of free industry, the 
system of slave labor must first be razed to its found- 
ations. It is utterly out of the question to be pulling 
away the slave system at the bottom, and at the 
same time to be building up the free system at the top. 

It has indeed been so clearly demonstrated, that this 
colonizatioa schone can never accomplish the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, that even in the minds of its 
most ardent supporters, it has dwindled down into ht- 
tle better than a means of expatriating the free colored 
popolatioo. In the slave states, this part of the pop- 
ulation is regarded as a nuisance, and it is generally 
thought that the colonization society may be usefully 
aaEq)loyed as a means of abating that nuisance. Its 
merits, in that respect, this is not the place to discuss. 

2nd. The AbotiHon Scheme. This scheme pro- 
poses the full emancipati<m of the whole unprivileged 
class, sad their elevation by due degrees, to an entire 
parti<»patioii in all the political rights of citizens. 
'FiMSM has, it is true, been a vast deal of dispute about 
immediate and gradual emancipation; but among 
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thonn who are artnatly in fa^or of flmancipatkn wt 
ail. any differences iipon that point, might, it ia prob- 
able, be cafliij rec/mciled. The grcatent sticklers for 
the most graaaal emancipation, are Hm the moat pwrt, 
thuie who are desirous of making emanciptuion ao 
very gradual as to render il in fact, no emancipation 
at all, or at least to put it off to the la^ poaaible day. 

'I'hoae who are most afraid of revolutionary moTO- 
ments and sudden changes, if indeed they are really 
sincere in their avowed love of freedom, must at least 
admit the policy and the desirableness of a total repeal, 
throughout the slave-holding states, of all those iawt 
by which voluntary emancipations on the part of the 
masters, are embarrassed or prohibited. In the preseni 
state of public feeling, such a chance in the mw» <ft' 
the southern statea aot tail to be followed by 

rerv imp</rL&nt consequences. 

Tfliree objections are principally relied upon, by iLat 
portion of the southern people who profess to r^;ard 
slavery as an evil, — that is to say f>j the great major- 
ity of the privileged class, — as standing in the way o( 
the abolition scheme. 

1, It is objected that emancipation would not in fact 
improve the condition of the unprivileged class and 
the degradation of the free colored people,-— that is to 
say, of the emancipated slaves, at the north, — is refer- 
red to, as proof to the point 

It must be confessed there is much plausibility iA 
this objection. It is a sort of eirgttmeniwn ad ktm^^' 
t»em, which a northern man does not find it so eas\rfo 
answer. It is to be hoped howerer that the ef^rts 
now making by the friends of freedom at the n(Hth, 
to elevate Uie condition of the colored people, and to 
render the gift of freedom valid and available, will 
shortly blunt the edge of this objection. 

2. The prejudices and false opinicms, hereCofore 
mentioned, as lying at the foundation of colonisa*' 
tion scheme, are brought forward, and vjiged widk 
much vehemence and great apparent sincevi^, as pff»» 
sen ting an unsurmountable oostacle to Uie abditiMH 
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proposal. It is atlleged that there is snch a natural re,' 
pn^inance and antipathjr between the two races, that 
It IS inrpMsible for them to hre together upon any 
terms of cqnahty. That either one race or the other 
must rule, or one race or the other must be extermi- 
nated. 

Let us reply, that the whole tenor of human history, 
stained as it is by riolence and blood, gives tlie lie 
direct to this narrow and cruel theory, the greatest 
libel upon human nature ever yet propoundt^. All 
the nations of Western Europe, the most civilized and 
enli^teoed oonmiunities in the world, have been 
formed by an intermixture of races so complicated 
that it is utterly impossible to trace it. Even that 
Saxon blood of which we boast, is far more Celtic than 
Teutonic, formed by the intermixture of two races, 
utterl^ diverse in '>ir appearance, their institutions, 
their temper and taeir manners, who for centuries al- 
ternately reduced each other tr slavery, and who are 
set down by all antiquaries .^nu historians as being 
natural and irreconcilable enemies. 

He who reads the story of the human race with a 
calm, an impartial, a philosophic mind, will learn to 
rise above the prejudices, and passions, and narrow 
notions of those who have written it. He will leam 
to receive with proper distrust those Ubels, which un- 
der the name of histories, men have written of each 
other ; he will leam, before making up his mind, to 
examine deliberately, both sides oi every controversy. 

The Slavonic trites, in the days of ancient preju- 
dice, were denounced by their Teutonic neighbors as 
fit only for servitude ; and the word slave is derived 
to our language from their name. Has not Koscuesko, 
have not the latter day^ of unhappy Poland shown, 
how undeserved was that reproach 1 

With respect even to the African race, the history of 
America during the present century has done much to 
dissiDate the blunders of ignorance and the prejudice 
of self conceit Of all the new Republics, our neigfa- 
hixs, which have lately sprung up in the two Amen- 
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em, not one is to be fonod, the goremmeot of which 
has been so stable, and on t}ie whole so miki and jtwt, 

that of Hayti. Those who hold up H^yti, •««. 
rsW'head and bloody-bones to frighten as out of reason 
and hamanity, are not perhaps aware that the eastern 
portion of that island, is priocipaUy inhabited by a 
white population, — the descendants of the first S|WJi- 
iards who ever emigrated to America^ — and that in 
the Haytian Congress, men of all colors, from pme 
white to pure black, meet upon terms of perfect equal- 
ity, and the best good fellowship. 

In all the Spanish American states, the African nkce 
enfranchised, and permitted to aid in the straggle fox 
liberty, has contributed its fair proportion of ciTil and 
mihtuy talent to that great enterparise, and in seye*»l 
of those republics, the mixed race, sprang from the 
intermarriage of the Spaniards and the Africans, fur- 
nishes a large proportion of the most enterprising, 
trust- worthy, and respectable of the peor' The 
British West Lidies are about to give a new lesson 
upon this subject, the force of which, it will not be 
easy for prejudice itself to withstand- 

3. But it is opj^ted thirdly and lastly, that the 
emancipation of the slaves, inasmuch as it will deprive 
their masters of a vast amount of property legally held 
under the constitution and laws of their country, would 
demond, on the part of the state govemm^ts, by 
whose authority alone the emancipation could take 
place, an amount of compensation wholly beyond their 
power to pay. 

Beyond all question, the emancipation of the slaves 
at the south, so far from diminishing the total value 
of southern property, would, if not immediately, yet 
certainly within a very short time, greatly enhance it 
On the whole then, the pecuniary loss would be no> 
thing. It must be conceded however, that such arer- 
olntion of property could not take place, without very 
severe losses to particular individuals. Every change, 
however beneficial to society at large, is in ue neces- 
sity of things, always attended with a loss, greater or 
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loM, to some indiriduals. Thii loss, considered merely 
in itaelf, is an evil. It is in fact a small evii wliich 
ire are obliged to submit to, as the price of a greater 
good. It is the part bowerer of a beneficent system 
oi legislation, to reduce this price of evil, to the small* 
est possible limit If indeed the problem of emaccipa- 
tion can be liredaced to a mere question of money, 
assoredlv it is solved already. The resources of the 
sUve-hoIding states, are no doubt small ; but the re- 
sonroee of the imion are vast and ample ; and xrhere 
is the northern citizen who would hesitate to strain 
those resources to the utmost, could he thereby com> 
mand the means of compounding a lotion, potent 
enough to wash out from his coujitry's future, the 
fiktai twin plague spots of servitude ana despotism? 
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